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PREFACE 

My  obligations  to  the  scholars  whose  writings  have 
in  a  large  measure  inspired  this  study  of  Luke :  the 
Man  and  his  Work ,  may  be  found  on  almost  every 
page  of  what  follows.  But  the  book  is  none  the  less 
the  result  of  independent  investigations,  extending 
over  many  years,  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
text  and  character  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

To  Professor  Peake,  who  kindly  read  the  MS.  and 
made  some  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  work  ;  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Redfern  of  Liverpool, 
who  corrected  the  proofs  ;  to  Mr.  H.  M.  McKechnie, 
who  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  seeing  the 
book  through  the  press  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to 
the  Hibbert  Trustees  for  their  generous  grant  in  aid 
of  publication,  my  warmest  thanks  are  due  and  are 
gratefully  tendered. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  key  to  New  Testament 
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study  lies  mainly  in  understanding  aright  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  Luke’s  writings,  this  volume  is  sent 
forth  with  a  sincere  hope  that  it  may  assist  in  the 
elucidation  of  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  records  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

H.  McLACHLAN. 

Manchester, 

October  13,  1919. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I.  Importance  of  Luke’s  Writings 

The  third  gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may 
be  said  to  form  the  pivots  round  which  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  revolves.  The  question  of 
the  gospel  sources  forms  a  central  point  of  the 
synoptic  problem,  and  the  reliability  of  Acts  a 
fundamental  base  for  the  reconstruction  of  early 
Christian  history. 

II.  The  "  Western  ”  Text 

Furthermore,  the  discussion  of  the  greatest  text¬ 
ual  problem  in  the  New  Testament,  namely  that 
of  the  so-called  “  Western  ”  text,  a  discussion  which 
threatens  to  reverse  the  judgement  of  the  most 
eminent  English  scholars,  almost  entirely  springs 
out  of  the  witness  of  the  Lucan  writings.  “  Upon 
the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  *  West¬ 
ern  '  text,”  writes  Professor  Knopf,1  “  the  textual 
critic  of  the  New  Testament  works  to-day,  and  will 
have  to  work  for  long.  In  many  cases,  by  the 
examination  of  single  passages,  the  authority  of 
the  highly  esteemed  text  is  most  severely  shaken 
— on  external  evidence,  since  the  readings  of  the 
‘  Western  *  text  are  frequently  much  older  and 

1  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  Bd.  i.  S.  1125. 
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more  widespread — on  internal  evidence,  since  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  really  superior  and  more 
primitive.”  “  The  greatest  objection  to  Hort’s 
view,”  says  Professor  Clark,1  “  proceeds  from  the 
evidence  of  the  Fathers.  .  .  .  The  hypothesis  that 
gross  license  began  to  reign  in  sub-Apostolic  times, 
but  that  the  ‘  Neutral  ’  text  was  preserved  in  some 
unknown  place,  is  most  violent,  and  in  itself  very 
unlikely.” 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  single  “  Western  ” 
text  can  be  discovered  in  any  manuscript  superior 
to  what  Hort  called  by  the  question-begging  title 
of  the  “  Neutral  ”  text.  “  The  choice  between  the 
reading  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinai  tic  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Codex  Bezae  and  the  oldest  versions 
on  the  other,  must  be  determined  partly  by  the 
exegesis  of  each  passage,  partly  by  the  style  of  the 
individual  author.”  2 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  only  omissions  from  the  “  Western  ”  text  (in 
Hort’s  phrase  “  Western  Non-interpolations  ”)  can 
be  proved  original.  The  crucial  question  is  the 
genuineness  of  variants  and  so-called  interpolations. 
As  Dr.  Burkitt  has  said,3  “  It  is  in  the  direction  here 
indicated,  viz.  the  preservation  of  the  true  text 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  by  *  Western  ’ 
documents  alone,  that  criticism  may  ultimately 
be  able  to  advance  beyond  the  point  reached  by 
Hort.” 

III.  Nature  of  the  following  Discussions 

As  a  small  step  forward,  a  few  passages  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  following  pages,  which,  upon  the 

1  Primitive  Text  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  p.  hi. 

2  Wellhausen,  Einleitung  in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  2te 
Aufl.  S.  6. 

3  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  vol.  iv.  col.  4991. 
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evidence  of  the  “  Western  ”  text,  are  attributed  to 
Luke.  These  throw  fresh  light  on  Luke  as  evan¬ 
gelist  and  historian.  One  is  the  well-known  story 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  usually  but  mis¬ 
takenly  made  part  of  the  fourth  gospel.  Another 
seeks  to  recover  for  the  cycle  of  Sabbath  stories  in 
Luke  the  remarkable  incident  of  the  man  working 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  “  Luke  the  Editor  ”  illus¬ 
trates  how  the  third  evangelist  has  shaped  a  source 
preserved  in  its  primitive  form  in  the  first  gospel 
by  Codex  Bezae,  whilst  “  Luke  the  Theologian  ” 
presents  a  study  of  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the 
Gentile  evangelist  largely  based  on  the  “  Western  ” 
text  of  both  his  writings. 

In  Acts,  the  “  Western  ”  text  gives  us  an  earlier 
“  we  ”  passage  than  those  in  the  “  Neutral  ”  text, 
and  one  which,  it  is  suggested,  is  related  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  writer.  In  “  Luke  the  Letter-Writer  ” 
we  see  how  the  “  Western  ”  text  makes  more  in¬ 
telligible  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  Apostolic 
Decree  of  Jerusalem,  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  for  the  historian  of  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity.  The  same  text,  by  what  seem  at  first 
sight  trifling  variants  from  readings  more  generally 
accepted,  helps  to  clear  up  difficulties  in  connection 
with  incidents  reported  by  Luke,  as,  for  example, 
the  riot  at  Ephesus  and  the  disturbance  in  the 
presence  of  Gallio,  both  of  which  are  dealt  with  in 
essays  that  follow.  In  Luke  the  Linguist  the 
synoptic  problem  is  discussed  and  the  sources  of 
Acts  examined.  With  a  single  exception,  every 
essay  discusses  at  some  point  a  reading  of  the 
“Western”  text.  Those  on  “Luke  the  Man  of 
Letters,”  “  Luke  the  Humorist,”  and  “  Luke  and 
his  Friends”  are  at  one  with  the  rest  in  making 
more  plain  the  character  and  personality  of  the 
third  evangelist. 

It  is  certain,  as  New  Testament  criticism  pro- 
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gresses,  that  the  figure  of  Luke  will  stand  out 
more  prominently,  and  we  shall  recognise  in  him 
our  great  evangelist  and  our  earliest  Christian  his¬ 
torian  —  one  of  the  noblest  minds  of  the  Apostolic 
age. 


CHAPTER  I 

LUKE  THE  MAN  OF  LETTERS 

I.  The  Personality  of  Luke 

Many  factors  have  contributed  in  recent  years  to 
make  plain  the  commanding  position  of  Luke 
amongst  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
study  of  the  synoptic  problem,  the  researches  of 
historians  and  archaeologists,  and  the  investigations 
of  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  earliest  Christian 
authors  have  led  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
personality  and  purpose  of  the  third  evangelist. 
“  The  authors  of  the  gospels  were  obscure ;  at 
least  their  personalities  are  obscure  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  Luke.”  1  The 
second  gospel  is  the  oldest,  but  Mark  has  preserved 
few,  if  any,  of  those  sayings  of  Jesus  which  most 
modern  scholars  acknowledge  as  a  primary  source  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.  The  first  gospel  bears  the  name 
of  one  who  listened  to  our  Lord,  but  in  Matthew 
there  are  few  traces  of  the  reporter,  and  many  of 
the  ecclesiastical  editor.  Neither  the  first  nor  the 
second  gospel  contains  those  parables  of  Jesus 
which  are  most  commonly  regarded  as  revealing 
the  riches  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  Luke’s  own  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  second  gospel  is  far  from  flattering. 
He  virtually  condemned  it  as  “  wrong  in  its  order 


1  Moffatt,  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  io. 
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of  events,  unspiritual,  imperfect,  and  incorrect/’ 
Some  of  his  criticism  agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  that  which,  we  learn  from  Papias,  was  passed 
upon  the  book  by  the  presbyter  John.  Again,  the 
author  of  the  first  gospel  is  unknown.  He  was 
certainly  not  an  Apostle,  and  probably  wrote  later 
than  Luke.  In  character  he  must  have  been  in 
many  ways  the  antithesis  of  the  third  evangelist. 
He  was  a  Jewish  particularist  with  Jewish  concep¬ 
tions  of  righteousness — “  a  Christian  rabbi  ”  em¬ 
ploying  rabbinical  methods  of  instruction,  through¬ 
out  whose  gospel  runs  a  vein  of  pessimism.  By 
birth,  Mark  was  “  of  the  circumcision  ”  and  Luke 
a  Gentile,  a  fact  which  explains  some  of  their 
differences,  alike  literary  and  personal. 

To  the  second  evangelist  as  the  creator  of  the 
form  of  literature  known  as  the  gospel,  and  as  the 
first  writer  who  thus  turned  the  stream  of  oral 
tradition  into  a  literary  channel,  the  debt  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  alike  is  unquestionable.  But  as  Herder  1 
observed,  “  no  evangelist  has  so  little  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  man  of  letters  and  so  much  of  the  vivid 
utterance  of  a  story-teller  ”  as  Mark.  One  point 
which  emerges  from  recent  discussions  is  of  first- 
rate  importance.  The  author  of  the  third  gospel 
is  the  author  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Most 
scholars  in  England  and  not  a  few  elsewhere  go 
further,  and,  on  the  evidence  of  the  medical  phrase¬ 
ology  in  both  books,  the  references  to  Luke  in 
Colossians,  Philemon,  and  2  Timothy,  and  the 
earliest  traditions  on  the  subject,  identify  the 
author  with  Luke  the  companion  of  Paul,  whose 
personal  experiences,  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Apostle,  are  narrated  in  the  second  part  of  Acts. 
It  is  some  confirmation  of  the  traditional  view  with 
respect  to  the  gospel  that  Marcion  ( flor .  a.d.  100-162), 

1  Quoted  by  Wendland,  Die  urchristlichen  Liter aturformen, 
S.  204. 
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the  ultra-Paulinist,  used  it  as  his  gospel,  evidently 
connecting  it  with  the  Pauline  circle,  though  in 
itself  it  bears  no  unmistakable  Pauline  stamp.1 

The  difficulties  involved  in  this  identification 
have  not  all  disappeared,  but  it  is  admittedly  based 
on  scientific  reasoning,  and  its  denial  raises  more 
problems  than  it  solves. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  “  the  divergences  be¬ 
tween  Acts  and  Paul's  epistles  suggest  that  the 
author  was  sometimes  inaccurate,  and  not  always 
well  informed,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  he  makes 
mistakes  which  would  be  impossible  to  one  who  had, 
indeed,  been  with  St.  Paul  at  times,  but  not  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  career,  and  had  collected 
information  from  the  Apostle  and  others  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  served."  2 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  view,  we 
learn  that  Luke  is  the  only  author  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  two  distinct  types  of  book,  is  the  earliest 
Christian  historian,  and,  next  to  Paul,  the  most 
voluminous  writer  in  Christian  scripture. 

It  is  precarious  to  conjecture  with  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  Spitta,  and  Zahn,  that  Luke  even  con¬ 
templated  a  third  publication.  No  stress,  at  least, 
can  be  laid  on  the  use  of  npooros  (Acts  i.  i).  In  the 
Kolvtj,  “  besides  being  used  in  a  superlative  or 
elative  sense,  tt  poor  os  begins  to  supplant  i rporepos  ”  3 
(cp.  John  i.  15,  xv.  18,  and  many  passages  in  LXX). 

One  reason  why  the  third  gospel  and  Acts  are 
esteemed  so  highly  in  the  Western  world  is  because 
their  author  stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  as  a  man  of  Western  tem¬ 
perament  and  training.  His  admiration  for  the 
order,  justice,  and  common  sense  of  the  Roman 

1  B.  Weiss,  Meyer’s  Kommentar,  ii.  252. 

2  Lake,  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  i.  20. 

3  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  i.  183  ; 
cp.  Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  79. 
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administration,  and  his  sensibility  to  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  Greek  world,  are  revealed  in  the 
narratives  of  Acts,  even  whilst  he  displays  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Roman  materialism  or  Greek  idolatry. 
The  characteristic  Jewish  contempt  for  Rome  and 
the  Gentile  world  in  general  are  conspicuously  absent 
from  both  his  writings. 

In  one  respect  Luke  is  unique  amongst  the 
synoptists,  and  amongst  New  Testament  writers 
generally  is  comparable  only  with  Paul  and  the 
unknown  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews.  He 
is  a  man  of  literary  attainment  and  scientific  culture. 

II.  Luke’s  Description  of  Peter  and  John 

In  Acts  iv.  13  Luke  describes  Peter  and  John 
as  aypaiAficLTOL  kcll  iStomu.  Our  English  versions 
render  the  words  “  unlearned  and  ignorant  men.” 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Luke  intends  so  to 
belittle  the  two  Apostles.  Drs.  Moulton  and 
Milligan,1  however,  support  the  translation  of 
aypa/jLiiaTos.  The  word,  they  say,  “is  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  formula  used  by  one  person  signing 
a  deed  or  letter  on  behalf  of  another  who  cannot 
read,”  which  “  suggests  that  the  sneer  in  Acts  iv. 
13  is  intended  to  picture  the  Apostles  as  illiter¬ 
ate.”  Dr.  Milligan  had  twice  2  previously  rendered 
aypdp,pLOLTos  by  “  unacquainted  with  literature  or 
Rabbinic  learning  [teaching].”  It  would  rather  seem 
that  this  is  a  case  where  doctors  disagree !  A 
scholar  of  an  earlier  date 3  says  the  word  means 
“  illiterate,”  and  then  “  one  who  does  not  possess  a 

1  Vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  illustrated  from  the  Papyri 
(1915),  Pt.  I. 

2  Selections  from  the  Greek  Papyri  (1910),  p.  58  ;  New  Testament 
Documents  (1911),  p.  21. 

3  Schleusner,  Nov.  Lexicon  Greek-Latin  in  New  Testament 

(1719). 
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learned  and  subtle  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish 
religion.”  “  The  term  had  its  origin,”  he  adds, 
“  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbis.”  Holtzmann,  Wendt, 
and  other  commentators  understand  ypapcpiara, 
Acts  xxvi.  24,  John  vii.  15,  to  mean  specifically 
“  rabbinical  learning.” 

Papyri  scribes  unacquainted  with  Jewish  modes 
of  speech  might  mean  by  aypapipcaros  nothing  more 
or  less  than  “  illiterate  ”  ;  not  so  Luke.  Used  by 
him  and  applied  to  Peter  and  John  the  word  meant 
"  men  without  a  rabbinical  training.”  This  is 
supported  by  the  words  which  follow :  /cat  tSta»rat. 
In  classical  Greek  ISlcott]?  means  a  private  person, 
or  one  without  professional  knowledge.  Thucy¬ 
dides  (ii.  48)  distinguishes  the  iSLcorrjs  from  the 
larpos,  Aristotle  (Eth.  iii.  8.  8)  from  the  dOX^rrj?,  and 
Plato  ( Phaedr .  258  d)  from  the  7Tocr]Trjs.  Lucian 
(a.d.  120-200)  constantly  uses  the  word  of  one  who 
was  not  a  professional  philosopher  or  rhetorician, 
and  once  only  ( Vera  Historia,  i.  37)  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  simple-minded.  Paul  uses  the  word  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  16)  of  the  man  who  should  say  “  Amen  ”  but 
does  not  understand  the  word  of  thanks  spoken  in 
ecstasy,  and  of  himself  as  an  orator  (2  Cor.  xi.  6). 
In  papyri  of  a.d.  3-4  the  word  is  frequently  used  of 
a  “  private  ”  in  the  army. 

Dr.  Chase1  thus  distinguishes  dypdpLpLaros  from 
ISicottjs  :  “  The  term  dypd/x/xaro?  looks  back  to  the 
facts  of  a  man’s  early  life.  To  a  Greek  it  meant 
one  who  has  had  no  part  in  either  side  of  Greek 
education  ;  to  a  Jew  it  meant  one  who  had  had 
no  training  in  the  Rabbinic  study  of  scripture. 
The  term  ISlcotyjs  rather  regarded  a  man’s  present 
position.  With  the  Greek  it  was  the  antithesis  to 
ttoXltlkos  ;  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  it  expressed  the 
contrast  between  the  man  who  could  understand 
and  take  part  in  religion  as  conceived  by  the  scribes 

1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  iii.  757. 
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and  one  of  the  o^Aos.”  Zorell  (N.T.  Lexicon 
Graecum )  renders  the  whole  phrase  “  homines  in- 
docti  et  plebeji.”  It  is  highly  significant  that  the 
two  words  form  a  single  phrase  in  the  writing  of 
Luke — a  cultured  Greek  convert  to  Christianity. 

III.  The  Culture  and  Characteristics  of  Luke 

Of  New  Testament  writers  known  by  name,  Luke 
and  Paul  alone  cannot  be  called  aypapupbaroL  koL  ISlcotcu, 
and  the  one  was  a  physician  (larpos),  whilst  the  other 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Dr.  Adeney 1 
has  called  Paul,  the  author  of  Hebrews,  and  the 
author  of  the  Johannine  writings  “  the  three  New 
Testament  men  of  scholarly  attainment.’ '  But  the 
scholarship  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  and  of 
“John”  is  not  the  same  in  range  or  originality  as 
“  that  general  Greek  culture  ”  which,  as  Dr.  Stanton 
affirms,2  “  almost  alone  among  the  New  Testament 
writers  Luke  possesses.” 

Many  scholars  have  been  similarly  impressed  with 
the  literary  ability  of  Luke.  “  Luke,”  says  Dr. 
Moffatt,3  “  is  the  only  writer  in  the  New  Testament 
who  reminds  us  in  style  and  treatment  of  an  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  author  ;  the  dedicating  his  works 
to  an  individual,  their  prefaces  and  their  general 
ethos,  offer  a  certain  parallel  to  contemporary  pagan 
literature.”  “  The  author  of  Acts,”  writes  Dr. 
Percy  Gardner,4  “  is  certainly  a  writer  of  great  skill, 
indeed  of  literary  genius.”  “  In  the  most  literary 
of  the  gospels,  the  author  is  revealed,”  declares 
Mr.  Jackson,5  “  as  the  accomplished  man  of  letters.” 
For  Dr.  Moulton6  he  is  "  the  only  litterateur  among 

1  Theological  Lectures  ( University  of  Manchester),  p.  200. 

2  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  262. 

3  Introduction  to  Literature  of  New  Testament,  p.  316. 

4  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  384.  6  Ibid.  p.  443. 

6  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  ii.  7. 
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the  authors  of  N.T.  books/’  Yet  the  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  Luke’s  scholarship  have  seldom  been 
defined. 

That  the  author  of  the  third  gospel  and  of  Acts 
was  a  Greek  physician  is  a  conclusion  of  modern 
scholars  now  seldom  challenged.  It  was  an  English 
scholar  who  first  seriously  directed  attention  to  the 
words  and  phrases,  additions  and  omissions,  in  the 
Lucan  writings  which  betray  the  medical  training 
of  their  author.  The  words  of  Zahn,1  to  which 
Harnack  subscribes,  pay  tribute  to  one  who  erred 
only  in  the  very  abundance  of  evidence  he  collected 
in  support  of  his  thesis.  “  Hobart  has  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  one  open  to  conviction  that 
the  author  of  the  Lucan  works  was  familiar  with 
the  technical  language  of  Greek  medicine,  and  hence 
was  a  Greek  physician.” 

Wendland 2  remains  unconvinced  by  the  evi¬ 
dence.  The  medical  knowledge,  he  says,  “  does  not 
go  beyond  what  may  be  assumed  in  cultured  laymen. 
An  extensive  medical  literature,  intended  for  the 
most  part  for  a  wide  public,  including  numerous 
writings  by  laymen  and  public  medical  lectures,  had 
spread  abroad  an  acquaintance  with  the  medical  art 
and  its  terminology.  Philo’s  knowledge  in  this  field 
exceeded  that  of  our  author,  and  still  he  was  not  a 
physician.”  Harnack’s  main  contentions  are  not  met. 

There  is  discernible  in  the  Lucan  writings  a 
medical  point  of  view,  and  a  marked  preference 
for  stories  concerning  healing  as  well  as  medical 
technical  terms  and  metaphors.  There  is  also 
an  avoidance  of  “  popular  medical  expressions.” 
Luke’s  changes  of  the  Marcan  text  “  are  most 
simply  and  surely  explained  from  the  professional 
interest  of  a  physician,” 3  and  in  especial,  his 

1  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  Trans.),  iii.  146. 

2  Die  urchristlichen  Liter aturformen,  S.  269. 

3  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  269. 
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omission  of  Mark’s  “  somewhat  malicious  remark 
about  physicians”  (cp.  Mark  v.  26  =  Luke  viii.  43). 

Amongst  medical  practitioners,  even  at  a  time 
when  many  were  slaves,  a  certain  level  of  education 
and  culture,  not  necessarily  high,  may  fairly  be 
presumed. 

That  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch  is  a  natural 
inference  from  a  tradition  reported  by  Eusebius.1 
It  may  also  be  noteworthy  that,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Hippocrates,  all  the  extant  Greek  medical 
writers  were  Asiatic  Greeks. 

In  Luke’s  day  Antioch  in  Syria  was  no  mean 
city.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  the  third  city  of  the 
empire,  next  to  Rome  and  Alexandria.  Its  art  and 
literature  won  the  praise  of  Cicero.  Here  East  and 
West  met,  and  Hellenism  mingled  with  Orientalism. 
Founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor  (300  b.c.)  as  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  its  Jewish  colony  dated 
from  its  foundation.  This  great  cosmopolitan  city, 
with  its  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Jewish  elements,  was 
the  birthplace  of  Luke,  the  cradle  of  the  church, 
and  the  place  where  the  name  of  Christian  was 
first  coined.  The  influence  of  Antioch  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  primitive  Christianity  has  long  been 
recognised.  Its  importance  as  the  scene  of  Luke’s 
early  life  has  commonly  been  neglected. 

The  Antiochian  Church,  according  to  the  “  West¬ 
ern  ”  reading  of  Acts  xi.  20, 2  included  Greeks, 
amongst  whom  Luke  may  be  reckoned.3  The 
church  was  not  of  Pauline  foundation,  and  the 
presence  in  it  of  Gentile  elements  doubtless  distin¬ 
guished  the  society  from  its  Jewish  parent  the 
synagogue,  and  led  the  wits  of  the  city,  famed  for 
their  scurrility,  to  give  the  preachers  of  Christos 
the  nickname  of  Xpianavoi  (xi.  26).  Yet  probably 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Diarist,”  pp.  201. 

2  See  Excursus  I.  pp.  39,  40. 

3  See  ”  Luke  the  Diarist,”  pp.  195  ff. 
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here  as  elsewhere  the  members  of  the  church  had 
relations  with  the  synagogue.  It  is  easy  to  suppose 
that  Luke  “  was  probably  in  close  touch  with 
Judaism  before  he  became  a  Christian.”  1 

A  Greek  physician  of  Antioch,  if  he  entered 
the  church  through  the  portico  of  the  synagogue, 
might  well  be  acquainted,  in  some  measure,  with 
the  literature  of  Greece,  and  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  languages  of  Rome  and  Palestine.2 

“  Almost  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
which,”  in  Jowett’s  opinion,3  “  reads  like  a  Greek 
period  of  the  time  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.”  Its  classical  style 
and  similarity  to  the  prefaces  of  historians  like 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Polybius,  if  they  do 
not  necessarily  point  to  Luke’s  acquaintance  with 
these  ancient  writers,  at  least  attest  his  ability  to 
write  Greek  in  some  ways  comparable  to  theirs. 

An  American  scholar  4  says  of  Luke’s  version  of 
the  sermon :  “It  moves  carefully,  steadily,  and 
logically  from  thought  to  thought  and  is  complete 
in  itself.”  “  It  is  not  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew 
style ;  rather  it  is  a  style  affecting  the  Stoic  diatribe.” 

The  form  in  which  the  sermon  is  cast  must  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  evangelist,  whether  or  not 
it  be  true  that  he  was  under  “  the  influence  of  the 
literary  forms  of  Hellenic  philosophy.” 

The  title  of  Luke’s  second  work  may  have  been 
originally  simply  Yi  payees,  though  its  present  name 
was  known  to  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Tertullian,  and  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Canon. 
Wendland5 6  compares  the  Ylepl  'A wifiov  rrpd^eoov  of 

1  Harnack,  Bible  Reading  in  the  Early  Church  (Eng.  Trans.), 

p.  34.  2  See  “Luke  the  Linguist,”  pp.  46  ff. 

3  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  396. 

4  Parsons,  Historical  Examination  of  Non-Marcan  Elements 

in  Luke,  p.  68. 

6  Die  urchristlichen  Liter  atur for  men,  S.  249,  n.  2. 
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Hannibal's  companion  Sosylus  and  the  Tlpdgeis 
’AAe£d  vSpov  of  Alexander's  contemporary  Calli- 
sthenes.  The  use  of  similar  titles  by  later  writers 
of  fiction  and  of  marvels  is  no  proof  in  itself  of 
Luke’s  kinship  with  such  writers. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  the  synchronistic 
chronology  of  Luke  iii.  i  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
ancient  historians,  and  that  he  uses  in  his  preface 
“  current  expressions  ( e.g .  amrd^acrdat,  KaOegfjs 
ypai/jcu)  of  Hellenistic  historical  writings.”  1  The 
employment  in  Acts  of  current  epistolary  formulae 
is  noted  elsewhere.2  It  is  therefore  with  good  reason 
that  Dr.  Stanton 3  thinks  “  we  may  at  least  feel 
absolutely  certain  that  Luke  had  not  obtained  his 
facility  of  expression  solely  from  a  knowledge  of 
a  single  writer,”  though  he  believes  “  we  cannot 
say  that  the  author  of  the  Lucan  writings  had 
read  this  or  that  other  Greek  work.” 

It  is  true  that  no  definite  quotation  is  made  by 
Luke  except  from  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  this  he  makes  by  no  means  so 
free  a  use  as  Matthew  and  Mark.  According  to 
Dr.  Swete  4  “  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  forty-six 
distinct  quotations  (Mt.  40,  Me.  19,  Lc.  17), 
of  which  eighteen  are  peculiar  to  Mt.,  three  to 
Me.,  three  to  Lc.”  The  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  Acts  (twenty-three  in  number) 
are  taken  from  the  LXX  exclusively,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  passage  from  Isaiah  which  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza  (viii.  32),  they  occur  only  in  the 
speeches.  At  the  same  time,  in  his  vocabulary 
Luke  exhibits  more  familiarity  with  the  LXX  than 
either  Matthew  or  Mark. 

1  Wendland,  Die  urchristlichen  Liter  atur for  men,  S.  259. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Letter-Writer,"  pp.  161-163. 

3  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  264. 

4  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  p.  391. 
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Apart  from  Luke’s  knowledge  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  of  all  which  such  a  knowledge  must 
have  meant  for  a  man  of  his  insight  and  ability, 
there  are  numerous  indications  of  his  culture, 
character,  and  interests.  As  a  stylist  Luke  is  a 
writer  who  employs  more  classical  words  and  is 
more  precise  and  accurate  in  his  constructions  than 
any  other  evangelist.  He  is  a  Hellenist  who  is  as 
free  in  his  forms  of  expression  as  he  is  rich  in  his 
vocabulary.  Dr.  Moulton1  believes  “it  would  be 
hard  to  find  ancient  parallels  for  the  variation  of 
style  he  shows  as  the  story  changes  its  scene/’  and 
compares  him  with  the  modern  novelist  who  “will 
see  to  it  that  his  country  yokel  and  his  professor  do 
not  talk  the  same  dialect.” 

But  this  tribute  to  Luke  is  connected  with  a 
theory  of  his  sources  which  exalts  the  editor  at  the 
expense  of  the  linguist.2  As  a  story-teller  Luke  is  at 
his  best.  He  has  a  genius  for  producing  effects  by 
contrast  and  antithesis.  Pathos  and  sadness  blend 
with  joy  and  gladness  in  his  gospel,  giving  the  narra¬ 
tive  an  exquisite  tone  of  bitter-sweetness.  He  dis¬ 
plays  marked  evidence  of  constructive  ability  in  the 
working  up  of  his  materials,  and  in  the  dove¬ 
tailing  of  his  “  diary  ”  into  the  later  chapters  of 
Acts.  In  many  ways  Luke  is  the  one  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writer  most  in  harmony  with  the  modern 
mind.  There  is  an  element  of  universality  in  his 
gospel.  It  is  for  all  nations.  He  alone  states 
that  our  Lord  journeyed  through  Samaria,  and 
mentions  the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  leper.  A 
narrow  nationalism  or  a  bigoted  sectarianism  is 
impossible  in  the  narrator  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  the  reporter  of  Paul’s  speech 
on  Mars  Hill. 

Amongst  the  most  precious  moral  precepts  of 

1  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  ii.  7. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Linguist,”  pp.  46  ff. 
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our  Lord  are  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  third 
gospel.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Christian  faith 
Luke  perceived  its  essentially  ethical  character, 
now  so  generally  recognised.  One  marked  feature 
of  Luke  is  his  treatment  of  women  and  of  the 
sinful.  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the 
sinner  touched  with  so  tender  a  hand,  and  nowhere 
are  women  so  reverently  honoured.  Of  old,  women 
had  been  lightly  esteemed  by  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 
Luke  gives  them  a  prominence  in  his  gospel  which 
is,  in  a  way,  prophetic  of  the  place  and  power  they 
are  surely  winning  for  themselves  in  our  own  time. 
Dr.  Burkitt,1  indeed,  on  the  ground  that  “  no  sym¬ 
pathetic  elaborations  are  given  to  the  stories  of 
women  taken  from  Mark’s  gospel,”  argues  that 
“  the  characteristic  sympathy  given  to  women,  and 
the  stress  laid  upon  woman’s  part  in  the  Ministry 
of  Jesus,  belong  rather  to  one  or  more  of  Luke’s 
sources  than  to  Luke  himself.”  Since,  however, 
Luke  is  responsible  for  his  selection  of  sources,  and 
displays  in  Acts  the  same  tendency  to  honour 
women,  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  a  peculiar  interest 
in  their  welfare.  With  the  wealth  of  material  at 
his  disposal,  which,  in  his  gospel,  exhibits  this 
trait,  there  was  no  need  for  any  embellishment 
of  similar  Marcan  stories.  The  sinner,  in  Luke’s 
gospel,  is  not  an  object  for  severity,  but  a  subject 
for  salvation.  Christianity  is  slowly  learning  the 
lesson  taught  by  Luke  that  penitence  is  not  to  be 
compelled  by  pain  but  induced  by  purification. 

IV.  His  Treatment  of  Sources 

In  both  his  works  Luke  had  his  sources,  but 
only  in  the  second  does  he  give  us  information  at 
first  hand.  The  so-called  “  we  sections  ”  of  Acts 
are  acknowledged  even  by  scholars  who  reject  the 

1  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  1 13-14. 
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Lucan  authorship  of  the  book  as  a  whole  to  be  the 
composition  of  a  companion  of  Paul  and  in  the 
highest  degree  trustworthy.  The  sources  employed 
in  the  gospel  are  not,  save  in  the  case  of  Mark, 
easily  distinguished.  The  use  of  the  second  gospel 
by  the  first  and  third  evangelists  is  “  the  one  assured 
result  ”  of  modern  criticism.  Luke’s  treatment  of 
Mark  is  peculiar.  He  follows  his  order  and 
arrangement  to  a  large  extent,  and  yet,  much  more 
than  Matthew,  omits  parts  of  the  narrative.  For 
this  various  reasons  are  adduced  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins.1  He  endeavoured  to  avoid  miracles 
achieved  by  material  means,  to  prevent  undue 
repetition,  and  to  limit  the  controversy  against  the 
Pharisees.  In  two  points  the  reason  given  is 
creditable  to  the  character  of  the  evangelist.  He 
exhibits  a  "  tendency  to  spare  the  twelve — to  say 
comparatively  little  as  to  their  faults  and  failings,”  2 
and  he  passes  over  the  incident  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman  “  with  its  implication  that 
Gentiles  were  as  dogs  who  could  only  claim  the 
crumbs  of  the  Master’s  table,  or  that  the  Master 
could  even  for  a  moment  grudge  his  healing.”  3 
In  passing  over  the  feeding  of  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  in  Mark,  Luke  exercises  a  certain  criticism 
upon  his  source,  “  but  it  is  really  a  criticism  more 
of  taste  than  of  historical  doubt.”  4  As  Luke  loves 
a  good  miracle  the  omission  was  probably  due  to 
his  perception  of  the  striking  verbal  similarities  in 
Mark  vi.  34-44,  viii.  1-10,  similarities  which,  as  Well- 
hausen  points  out,  cannot  be  original  to  the  second 
evangelist,  who  regarded  the  two  stories  as  relating 
to  different  events,  and  had  therefore  no  reason 
for  making  them  as  like  as  possible. 

1  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  68-74. 

2  Ibid.  p.  71. 

3  Streeter,  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  223. 

4  Wendland,  Die  urchristlichen  Liter aturformen,  S.  199. 
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What  Luke  retains  of  Mark’s  narrative,  though 
verbally  improved,  is  as  picturesque  and  vivid  as 
the  original  sketch,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
Matthew — a  more  literal  copyist.  Luke’s  additions 
to  Mark,  however,  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  the 
love  and  reverence  of  students  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Obviously  he  had  other  sources  besides 
Mark.  One  of  these,  known  in  some  form  to 
Matthew,  has  been  called  “  Q  ”  (German  Quelle ),  a 
name  which  does  not  prejudice  the  question  of  its 
precise  character.  It  has  been  aptly  described  as 
“  a  selection,  compiled  for  a  practical  purpose,  of 
those  words  or  deeds  of  the  Master  which  would 
give  guidance  in  the  actual  problems  faced  by  the 
Christian  missionaries.”  1 

Matthew,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  seems 
to  have  preserved  more  of  the  actual  words  and 
style  of  his  source,  whilst  Luke,  in  accordance  with 
his  purpose  of  writing  KaO^rjs,  followed  more 
exactly  its  chronological  order.  In  itself  it  is  a 
fair  inference  that  Luke  would  use  his  second 
source  as  he  did  his  first,  and  in  the  matter  of  order 
this  was  the  case.  But  his  treatment  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  "  Q  ”  was  apparently  determined  in  part  by 
the  existence  of  another  and  more  primitive  source.2 
Bernhard  Weiss,3  indeed,  believes  that  Luke  hardly 
less  than  Matthew  has  preserved  the  words,  and 
not  merely  the  order,  of  the  source  common  to  the 
two  evangelists,  and  that  he  has  reproduced  it 
more  faithfully  than  he  did  the  text  of  Mark. 
For  example,  the  petition  of  the  disciples  which 
forms  the  introduction  to  Luke’s  version  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  must  be  attributed  to  “  Q,”  since  the 
third  evangelist  nowhere  mentions  the  fact  to 

1  Streeter,  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  212. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Linguist,”  pp.  64  ff. 

3  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  S.  71  ;  cp.  Die  Quellen 
der  synoptischen  V berlieferung ,  S.  31. 
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which  Christ’s  disciples  appeal,  namely,  that  John 
had  taught  his  disciples  to  pray.  Omissions  from 
“  Q  ”  here  and  there  are  due  to  Luke’s  consideration 
for  his  Gentile  readers,  to  whom  various  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Judaic  elements  would  be  unfamiliar, 
whilst  additions  and  revision,  apart  from  mere 
stylistic  improvement,  were  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  prevent  the  misunderstanding  of  “  Q.”  One 
Lucan  characteristic  which  is  noted  is  the  insertion 
of  a  question  when,  in  “  Q,”  there  is  a  transition 
from  one  subject  of  discourse  to  another  ( e.g .  Luke 
xii.  41,  xiii.  23,  xvii.  3 7a). 

For  Luke  Weiss  has  discovered  a  third  source  (L), 
equally  important  with  Mark  and  “  Q,”  and  affecting 
his  presentation  of  both  these  sources,  it  being 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  sections  peculiar  to 
the  third  gospel.  On  this  point  Harnack  1  reserves 
judgement  and  Dr.  Sanday  2  is  critical.  All  that 
need  be  said  here  is  that  the  determination  of 
sources  in  Luke  is  not  yet  complete,3  but  that  his 
handling  of  them  has  been  shown  to  display  decided 
literary  ability.  “  Luke  has  not  simply  written 
out  his  sources  but  impressed  upon  them  his  own 
style.”  4 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  case  is  much  the 
same.  The  sources  are  with  difficulty  analysed, 
and  only  by  reasoned  conjecture  attributed  to 
various  persons  in  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic 
circles.  The  historian  has  done  his  work  so 
thoroughly  that  even  the  ingenuity  of  modern 
scholarship  cannot  distinctly  make  out  his  authori¬ 
ties.  Both  in  the  gospel  and  in  Acts,  Luke  has 
used  his  sources  with  considerable  freedom,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  style  and  language. 

1  Theologische  Liter aturzeitung  (1908),  S.  466-7. 

2  Oxford  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  xxi-xxiii. 

3  See  further,  “  Luke  the  Linguist.” 

4  B.  Weiss,  Die  Quellen  der  synoptischen  Uberlieferung,  S.  186. 
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V.  Luke’s  Acquaintance  with  "  Profane  ” 

Writings 

Plainly  Luke  must  have  been  acquainted  with, 
and  to  some  extent  influenced  by,  many  writings 
besides  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  gospel  of  Mark,  "  Q,”  and  the  special 
sources  of  his  gospel  and  history.  Some  of  these, 
doubtless,  have  perished  with  the  numerous  literary 
productions  which  have  disappeared  since  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  Others  may  have  survived  to 
the  present  time.  Passages  and  characteristics  of 
the  Lucan  writings  which  point  to  the  author’s 
knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  are  discussed 
later.1  We  may  fairly  credit  Luke  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  "  profane”  literature  as  is  revealed 
in  the  speeches  of  Acts,  for  whose  form  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  content  he  must  be  held  responsible.2 

Paul,  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians  (Acts 
xvii.  28),  quotes  the  words  of  certain  of  their  poets, 
rod  yap  /cat  yeVo?  icrpiev.  These  words  occur  liter¬ 
ally  in  an  astronomical  poem,  The  Phaenomena, 
by  Aratus  ( flor .  270  B.c.),  and,  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  €K  (jov  yap  yevos  ecr^teV,  they  are  found  in  the 
Hymn  to  Zeus  by  Cleanthes  (300-220  B.c.).  “  Pos¬ 

sibly,”  says  Mr.  James  Adam,3  “  Paul  derived  the 
saying  not  directly  from  Aratus,  but  from  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  hellenizing  Jew,  who  flourished  about 
150  B.c.,  and  was  the  first  to  mention  what  after¬ 
wards  became  a  favourite  patristic  theory,  that 
Plato  derived  all  his  wisdom  from  Moses.  We 
know  from  Eusebius  that  Aristobulus  cited  in 
support  of  his  audacious  theory  that  part  of  Aratus’ 

1  See  pp.  242  f. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Reporter,"  pp.  175  f. 

3  The  Vitality  of  Platonism,  pp.  123-4.  Also  Norden,  Die 
antike  Kunstprosa,  Bd.  ii.  S.  475. 
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poem  in  which  Paul’s  quotation  occurs,  and  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Apostle  was  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Jewish  Hellenism, 
whether  he  had  read  any  pure  Greek  literature 
or  not.” 

The  suggestion  is  interesting,  but  not  conclusive. 
A  Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus  and  a  Greek  physician 
of  Antioch  might  easily  be  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  both  Aratus  and  Cleanthes,  of  whom 
one  was  a  native  of  Cilicia  and  the  other  of  Mysia. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  a  knowledge  of  both  authors  is 
responsible  for  the  plural  used  by  Paul,  rives  rdov 
kcl6 ’  vfias  TToirjrojv.  In  the  words  preceding  this 
quotation  (ev  a vra>  yap  ^ajpiev  Kal  Kivovpieda  Kal  icr/iev) 
Dr.  Rendel  Harris  1  recognises  a  line  from  the  Minos 
of  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  to  whom  the  Epistle 
to  Titus  is  indebted  for  the  words  Kpfjres  del 
ipevarai,  /ca/ca  dr} pi a,  yacrrepes  apyai  (i.  12).  Theo- 
doret  of  Mopsuestia,  however,  derived  the  latter 
saying  from  Callimachus,  and  it  is  at  least  signi¬ 
ficant  that  in  the  source  of  the  Ischodad  Commentary 
on  Acts  2  in  Syriac  Titus  i.  12  is  combined  with  the 
similar  saying  from  Callimachus  and  with  Acts 
xvii.  28a. 

Blass  3  has  even  discovered  in  Luke’s  writings  a 
knowledge  of  Homer.  In  Luke  xxiii.  54  Codex 
Bezae,  an  old  Latin  MS.  (e),  and  the  Sahidic  version 
preserve  a  curious  addition  to  the  usual  text,  “  And 
after  it  had  been  laid  there,  he  put  into  the 
sepulchre  a  stone,  which  twenty  men  could  scarce 
roll.”  In  the  Odyssey ,  ix.  240,  we  read  of  a  “  stone 
which  not  even  twenty-two  carts  might  carry  away,” 
and  the  same  verb  ined^Ke  is  used  in  Luke  as  in 
Homer,  whereas  in  the  parallels  Matthew  and 
Mark  use  TTpouKoXUn .  “  Must  we  not  accept  it  for 

1  Expositor,  8th  ser.,  iv.  (1912),  pp.  348  fif. 

2  Ed.  Gibson,  Horae  Semiticae,  x.  39. 

3  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  185  f. 
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a  certainty,”  asks  Blass,  “  that  Luke  the  physician 
had  gone  through  his  Homer  ?  ”  Most  scholars  will 
answer  without  hesitation  in  the  negative.  Doubt¬ 
less,  as  Scrivener 1  remarked,  “  the  addition  was 
conceived  somewhat  in  the  Homeric  spirit.”  Dr. 
Chase,2  however,  believes  it  to  be  derived  from 
Josephus,  De  Bello  Jud.  vi.  53,  or  from  a  tradi¬ 
tional  account  of  what  Josephus  there  records. 
But  here  the  coincidences  are  those  of  subject, 
not  of  language,  the  only  word  common  to  the 
two  passages  being  that  for  twenty.  This  “  West¬ 
ern  ”  reading,  unlike  many  in  the  Lucan  writings, 
impresses  one  as  a  mere  scribal  gloss  designed  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  miracle  afterwards  related. 
But  the  theory  of  Luke’s  acquaintance  with  Homer 
does  not  rest  on  this  passage  alone.  In  Acts 
xxvii.  41  he  writes  eW/ceiAay  rrjv  vavv.  The  obsolete 
word  vavs  is  nowhere  else  employed  by  any  New 
Testament  writer;  instead  of  which  to  ttXoTov  was 
the  common  expression,  occurring  in  this  same 
chapter  of  Acts  no  fewer  than  thirteen  times. 
Again,  em/ce, XXoo  for  inoKeXXcjo  is  poetical.  Homer, 
in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Odyssey  already  mentioned, 
has  vrjas  .  .  .  em/ceAcrat  (148),  and  again  vfja  .  .  . 
eKeXoanev  (546). 

Amongst  rigid  Atticists  Dr.  Moulton  3  has  noticed 
“  a  fondness  for  obsolete  words  with  literary  asso¬ 
ciations.”  He  instances  rj  vavs,  which  is  freely 
found  in  Aelian,  Josephus,  and  other  K oivrj  writers. 
Other  Homeric  words  used  by  Luke  alone  in  the 
New  Testament  are  da/xeVa and  Oapaos,  both  of 
which  occur  in  “  we  ”  passages  of  Acts  (xxi.  17, 
xxvii.  15).  The  former  is,  however,  found  in  a 
papyrus  of  the  third  century  b.c.  and  in  an  in¬ 
scription  of  the  first  century  b.c. 

1  Bezae  Codex  Cantab.  Introd.  p.  lii. 

2  Syr.-Lat.  Text  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  63  f. 

3  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  24-5. 
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If  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  prove  that 
Luke  was  a  student  of  Homer,  it  does,  at  least, 
point  to  his  appreciation,  in  common  with  con¬ 
temporary  men  of  letters,  of  words  and  phrases 
with  honourable  literary  connections.  A  well- 
known  passage  in  Paul’s  speech  at  Jerusalem  seems 
to  contain  a  reminiscence  of  Euripides.  The  words 
are  ovk  darjpLov  iroAeajs  ttoAIt^s  (Acts  xxi.  39). 
Euripides  (Ion,  8)  speaks  of  Athens  as  ovk  avrjfios 
'EAArjvcov  ttoAls.  ’'AcrrjfjLos,  literally  “  without  mark 
or  sign,”  was  properly  used  of  coins  of  which  the 
impress  is  indistinct.  In  the  papyri  it  is  used  of 
unstamped  silver,  though  more  frequently  of  men 
“  not  distinguished  by  the  scars  which  were  used 
for  purposes  of  identification  in  formal  documents.” 
Meaning  “  obscure  ”  and  applied  to  a  city,  Euri¬ 
pides  and  Luke  alone  employ  the  word.  The  words 
of  Paul,  GKXrjpov  col  7Tpo$  Kevrpa  Aa/crt^etv  (Acts 
xxvi.  14),  according  to  Dr.  Gardner,1  form  an  old 
Greek  proverb  used  by  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  with 
slight  modifications.  “It  is  impossible  to  say,” 
he  adds,  “  that  a  Greek  proverb  may  not  at  the 
time  have  been  current  in  Aramaic  translation. 
But  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  think  that  it  belongs 
to  Luke  wholly,  being  introduced  as  a  sort  of  ex¬ 
planation  and  modification.”  In  the  apologetic 
utterance  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  dKairreiv  ovk 
ioKvto  (Luke  xvi.  3),  Wendland2  recognises  “  a  Greek 
proverbial  expression,”  and  Harnack  3  “  a  classical 
citation,”  whilst  the  last-named  scholar  4  describes 
the  words  found  in  a  “  we  ”  passage  of  Acts,  rj  A  Ur) 
t,rjv  ovk  eiauev  (xxviii.  4),  as  a  “  classical  reminis¬ 
cence.” 

In  his  famous  description  of  the  Athenian  char- 

1  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  41 1. 

2  Die  urchristlichen  Liter  atur for  men,  S.  224. 

3  “  Die  Rede  des  Paulus  in  Athen,"  Texte  und  Untersuchungen, 

xxxix.  1.  ✓  4  Ibid. 
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acter  (Acts  xxvii.  21)  Luke  may  have  written  from 
personal  observation  and  experience.  But  it  may 
be  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  several  Greek 
writers  before  him  had  remarked  the  Athenian  love 
of  novelty.  Thucydides,  for  example,  represents 
Cleon  as  saying  (ii.  38),  “  No  men  are  better  dupes, 
sooner  deceived  by  novel  notions,  or  slower  to  follow 
approved  advice.  You  despise  what  is  familiar, 
whilst  you  are  worshippers  of  every  new  extrava¬ 
gance.”  Demosthenes  speaks  in  the  same  strain 
(Epist.  Philippi  et  contra  Philip.  Or  at.  i.) :  “  We, 

Athenians,  I  will  speak  the  truth,  are  sitting  here, 
doing  nothing,  always  listening,  making  decrees, 
and  making  inquiries  in  the  forum  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  new.” 

In  the  observation  of  some  of  the  Athenian 
philosophers  with  reference  to  Paul,  gevouv  haiiiovicov 
SoKei  KarayyeXevs  elvcu  (Acts  xvii.  18),  Norden 1 
heard  an  echo  of  the  indictment  against  Socrates, 
erepa  Se  Kaiva  Satp-ovia  elopepcov  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  I.  i), 
the  use  of  “  strange  ”  for  "  new  ”  indicating  merely 
the  usage  of  the  imperial  age. 

Dependence  upon  Xenophon  is  recognised  also 
by  John  Weiss.2  Harnack,3  whilst  rejecting  the 
theory  of  which  in  Norden’s  work  it  forms  a  part, 
is  in  complete  agreement :  “  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  these  words  are  related  to  the 
accusation  against  Socrates,  of  which  the  Autor  ad 
Theophilum  must  have  known  something.” 

VI.  Luke  as  Historian 

As  a  historian  Luke  must  not  be  judged  by 
modern  standards.  The  scientific  conception  of 

1  Agnostos  Theos,  S.  53. 

2  Das  Urchristentum,  S.  181. 

3  “  Die  Rede  des  Paulus  in  Athen,”  Texte  und  Untersuchungen, 
xxxix.  1. 
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history  is  quite  a  novelty.  Ancient  historians 
allowed  themselves  a  freedom  in  invention  which 
only  makers  of  fiction  now  enjoy.  Nevertheless 
the  third  gospel  is  admirably  contrasted  by  Dr. 
Burkitt  with  the  first : 1  “  The  gospel  according 

to  Matthew  is  a  fresh  edition  of  Mark,  revised, 
rearranged,  and  enriched  with  new  material ;  the 
gospel  according  to  Luke  is  a  new  historical  work 
made  by  combining  parts  of  Mark  with  parts  of 
other  documents.”  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Luke’s  description  of  places  and  persons,  of  offices 
and  practices,  is  accurate  and  reliable.  True,  Luke 
sets  down,  almost  impartially,  the  credible  and  the 
incredible.  He  was  in  this  respect  a  man  of  his  own 
age.  “  Belief  in  superstition,”  as  Dr.  Moffatt  re¬ 
minds  us,  “  impairs  an  early  writer’s  general  title 
to  credibility  as  little  as  belief  in  the  Phoenix-myth 
discredits  Tacitus  as  a  historian.”  The  notion  that 
Luke  worked  up  his  facts  to  fit  into  a  preconceived 
theory  is  now  finally  exploded.  He  writes  as  one 
who  simply  seeks  to  tell  the  truth.  His  sources 
are  often  scanty  and  legendary,  and  his  deductions 
imperfect  and  misleading,  but  his  tale  is  unvar¬ 
nished  and  straightforward.  Such  a  conclusion, 
contradicting  the  dogma  of  an  early  school  of 
critics,  is  the  sober  declaration  of  impartial  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  has  compared  Luke  with 
Thucydides.  In  his  use  of  speeches  Dr.  Gardner 
thinks  he  stands  between  the  ethical  and  dramatic 
tendency  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus,  and  the 
rhetorical  tendency  of  Thucydides  and  Sallust. 
In  some  ways  he  resembles  most  the  unknown 
historians  of  the  Deuteronomic  school  to  whom  we 
owe  the  books  of  Kings.  Like  them,  Luke  incor¬ 
porated  sources  in  his  work,  if,  as  an  editor,  he 
far  surpassed  them.  As  in  Kings,  so  in  Acts,  there 

1  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  97. 
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is  a  didactic  element,  though  it  is  neither  so  pro¬ 
minent  nor  so  predominant  in  the  Christian  as  in 
the  Hebrew  narrative.  Unlike  Thucydides,  Luke 
is  not  so  much  a  philosopher  of  history  as  a  man 
who  records  the  progress  of  a  movement  which  he 
believes  to  be  providentially  ordained.  He  does 
not,  most  probably  could  not,  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  natural  sequence  of  events,  nor  attempt, 
after  the  manner  of  the  modern  historian,  to  reveal 
the  play  of  hidden  forces.  He  is  less  concerned 
for  the  profit  of  posterity  than  for  the  needs  of  a 
particular  circle  in  his  own  day.  Yet,  as  Harnack  1 
has  proved,  “  Acts  is  not  only,  taken  as  a  whole,  a 
genuinely  historical  work,  but  even  in  the  majority 
of  its  details  it  is  trustworthy/'  Some  of  these 
details  have  been  verified,  in  a  remarkable  way, 
by  research  and  discovery  ;  others,  if  still  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  certain  scholars,  have  been  shown 
to  possess  a  high  degree  of  credibility. 

Luke's  account  of  the  “  first  enrolment  made 
when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria,"  when  every 
one  went  “  to  his  own  city  "  (Luke  ii.  1-4),  until 
recently  was  regarded  as  a  tissue  of  blunders. 
Amongst  the  papyri  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus  are 
a  large  number  of  census  returns,  or  house-to-house 
enrolments  (/car’  oIkUlv  anoy  papai),  which  prove 
that  the  enrolments  took  place  every  fourteen 
years.  We  possess  one  return  dated  a.d.  34  and 
another  which  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 2  on  good 
evidence  date  a.d.  19-20.  “  Earlier  than  a.d.  20 

the  existence  of  the  fourteen  years'  cycle  is  not 
directly  attested,  but  there  is  plenty  of  indirect 
evidence."  “It  is  prima  facie  a  very  probable 
hypothesis  that  the  numbering  described  by  St. 
Luke  was  connected  with  a  general  census  held  for 
10-9  B.c.  Moreover,  the  papyri  are  quite  con- 

1  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  298. 

2  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  ii.  209  ff. 
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sistent  with  St.  Luke's  statement  that  this  was  the 
“  first  enrolment.”  An  official  letter-book  dated 
a.d.  104 1  confirms  Luke's  statement  that  at  the 
time  of  a  census  “  every  one  went  to  his  own  city,” 
and  though  Quirinius  was  not  governor  of  Syria 
at  the  date  named,  Sir  William  Ramsay 2  gives 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  in  Syria  in  8  b.c. 
— possibly  in  connection  with  the  census  in  question. 
Bernhard  Weiss 3  is,  therefore,  hardly  justified  in 
remarking  that  the  two  statements  in  Luke  about 
the  enrolment  and  the  date  are  proved  to  be  in¬ 
correct  “  on  clear  historical  evidence.” 

Again,  the  so-called  “trial  before  Herod”  in 
the  third  gospel  has  frequently  been  treated  as 
purely  fictitious.  “It  is,”  says  one  critic,4  “  a 
very  patchwork  of  appropriations  from  other  in¬ 
cidents.”  Recent  studies  are  much  less  unfavour¬ 
able  to  Luke’s  reputation  as  a  historian. 

Harnack  noted  that  Luke  gives  us  certain  in¬ 
formation,  nowhere  else  recorded,  concerning  the 
relationship  of  Herod  Antipas  and  his  court  to 
Christ  and  the  new  religion.  Mr.  Streeter  suggests 
that  the  massacre  by  Pilate  of  certain  Galileans  (Luke 
xiii.  1-5)  had  led  to  an  estrangement  between  him 
and  Herod,  which  was  healed  by  the  Roman 
governor  referring  the  case  of  Jesus  to  the  Jewish 
king.  He  can  discover  no  apologetic  motive  for  the 
growth  of  legend,  and  believes  that  Luke,  perhaps 
ultimately  through  Manaen,  Herod’s  cnWpo^o?  (Acts 
xiii.  i),5  or  Joanna,  Herod’s  steward’s  wife  (Luke 
viii.  3,  xxiv.  10),  shows  a  special  interest  in  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Herods,  and  has  here  preserved  “  an 
independent  and  valuable  source  of  information.” 

1  British  Museum  Papyri,  904. 

2  Was  Christ  horn  at  Bethlehem  ?  pp.  117  ff. 

3  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  p.  196. 

4  Robinson  Smith,  Hibbert  Journal,  April  1912. 

5  See  p.  218. 
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Dr.  Verrall  goes  further.1  He  denies  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  behaviour  of  Herod  Antipas, 
as  described  by  Luke,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  as  described  by  the  rest,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  sceptical  criticism  of  Luke’s  narrative. 
He  argues  that  Herod,  who  had  acted  against  his 
own  feelings  and  will  in  persecuting  the  Baptist, 
“  would  be  rather  disinclined  than  inclined  to  molest 
another  John  who  gave  no  provocation.”  In  fact, 
there  was  no  trial  before  Herod,  and  the  common 
translation  and  interpretation  of  Luke  xxiii.  8-16 
are  misleading.  Pilate  sent  Jesus  to  Herod  in 
order  “  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Galilean 
authorities  concurred  in  the  accusation.”  The 
crucial  passage  is  verse  n,  e^ovQevrjoas  he  avrov  6 
'H pcphrjs  ovv  tols  arparevpiamv  avrov  /cat  epiirai^as, 
rrepLpaXajv  ioOrjra  Xaparpav  aveTrepufjev  avrov  raj 
UecXarco,  which  is  rendered,  “  But  Herod,  with  his 
forces,  thought  nothing  of  him,  and  jesting  there¬ 
upon,  putting  on  him  fine  apparel,  sent  him  back 
to  Pilate.”  Such  a  person  as  Christ  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  claimant  to  the  throne  caused  the  king 
some  amusement.  But  being  interested  in  the 
reports  concerning  Jesus,  he  retains  his  hope  “  to 
see  some  miracle  done  by  him  ”  even  when  parting 
with  him.  The  fine  apparel  was  “  a  royal  gift 
and  mark  of  favour,”  and  it  was  for  this  the  soldiers 
cast  lots  (Luke  xxiii.  34-35)  as  “  a  valuable  per¬ 
quisite.” 

The  words  of  Pilate  (Luke  xxiii.  15)  addressed  to 
the  accusers  of  Jesus,  and  referring  to  the  action  of 
Herod,  are  current  in  two  texts,  avei repu/jev  yap  avrov 
rrpos  rjp,as,  and  dveirepupa  yap  vptas  rrpos  avrov — the 
latter  a  “  Western  ”  reading.  A  third  conflate  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions  may  be 
neglected. 

Dr.  Verrall  rejects  the  first  reading  on  the  ground 

1  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  x.  321  ft'. 
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that  it  ignores  the  essential  matter,  that  it  is  not 
in  Luke’s  style,  and  that  the  form  is  not  very  suit¬ 
able  to  the  situation  in  which  the  procurator  and 
the  accusers  are  not  co-operators  but  rather  adver¬ 
saries.  He  conjectures  that  both  texts  are  cor¬ 
rections  of  an  original  saying — avinepufje  yap  avrov 
npos  vp,as.  His  arguments  in  support  of  this 
emendation  are  not  convincing.  A  friendly  Herod 
would  not  hand  over  Jesus  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  men  clamouring  for  his  blood,  even  if  they  were 
only  prosecutors  and  not  judges  in  the  case. 

Assuming  the  originality  of  the  “  Western  ” 
reading,  the  variant  may  easily  be  explained.  The 
visit  of  Christ  to  Pilate  being  wrongly  interpreted 
by  a  scribe  as  a  movement  from  one  court  to 
another,  it  seemed  most  natural  for  the  procurator 
to  explain  to  his  hearers  Herod’s  acquittal  of  the 
accused  by  the  words  avenepufjev  yap  avrov  npos 
rjpids.  Probably  the  scribal  misinterpretation  of 
the  passage  was  due  to  the  technical  use  of  avanipinco 
-r emitter e,  "to  send  up  to  a  higher  authority,” 
a  usage  common  in  the  papyri  and  found  in  Acts 
XXV.  21,  eKeXevaa  rrjpeloQ ai  avrov  ecus  ov  avanepufjco 
avrov  npos  Katcrapa.  The  apocryphal  gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peter  ( circa  a.d.  110-130)  represents  a 
still  later  stage  in  the  legend  of  “  the  trial  before 
Herod,”  exhibiting  the  king  as  sitting  with  Pilate 
and  other  judges  of  our  Lord,  and  playing  the 
leading  part  in  his  condemnation. 

Dr.  Burkitt 1  accepts  the  general  view  of  Dr. 
Verrall  with  the  remark,  “  The  inclusion  of  the  story 
how  Herod  treated  the  Good  Physician  with 
cynical  generosity  must  be  held  to  illustrate  the 
excellence  of  St.  Luke’s  historical  information 
rather  than  his  credulity  or  inventiveness.” 

Of  New  Testament  writers,  it  may  be  added, 
Luke  alone  mentions  a  Roman  emperor  by  name. 

1  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  3rd  ed.,  Pref. 
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Unlike  Mark,  he  does  not  call  Herod  Antipas  a 
king  (Mark  vi.  14),  but  gives  to  him  (Acts  xiii.  1) 
the  title  of  Tetrarch,  which  he  was  the  only  Herod 
to  bear.  In  Acts  (xxv.  13)  Luke  tells  us  that  Herod 
Agrippa  came  to  Caesarea  to  greet  Festus,  the  new 
governor,  invited,  presumably  as  a  person  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Jewish  en¬ 
thusiasts,  to  take  part  in  the  trial  of  Paul.  He 
came,  and  Bernice  with  him,  /zero,  7ro\\rjs  (joavraoias. 
It  is  a  detail  which  verifies  itself,  reminding  one  of 
the  pomp  with  which  an  Indian  prince  deems  it 
fitting  to  appear  when  summoned  to  a  conference 
by  the  Political  Agent  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  woman’s  apparent  readiness  to  greet  the 
successor  of  her  sister’s  husband,  then  out  of  favour 
with  the  Roman  authorities,  illustrates  the  insight 
of  a  historian  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  women 
of  the  family  of  Herod. 

In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  Acts,  Harnack, 
after  a  careful  investigation,  concludes  that  “  the 
book  can  very  well  hold  its  own  when  compared 
with  the  historical  works  of  that  period.”  Besides, 
as  Dr.  Sanday  reminds  us,1  Luke  “  had  not  the 
advantages  that  (e.g.)  Josephus  had  of  living  at  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  in  personal  intercourse  with 
the  court,  and  with  access  to  the  best  authorities. 
Even  with  the  help  of  public  inscriptions  and  the 
like,  it  cannot  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  a 
provincial  like  St.  Luke  to  fix  exact  synchronisms.” 

In  certain  respects  Luke’s  accuracy  is  note¬ 
worthy.  The  variety  of  city  organisations  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  which  existed  in  Luke’s  time,  was 
a  relic  of  the  age  of  free  or  confederate  city-states, 
and,  as  was  natural,  names  were  proudly  retained 
when  the  reality  they  represented  had  disappeared. 
In  Acts  xvi.  12  we  read,  “  And  from  thence  to 
Philippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  first  of  the  district, 

1  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  13. 
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a  colony.”  From  coins  and  inscriptions  we  learn 
that  the  city  was  a  Roman  colony  bearing  the  name 
of  Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Philippensis.  The  word 
lepis  translated  by  the  A.V.  “  part,”  and  by  the 
R.V.  “  district,”  for  long  presented  great  difficulty. 
Hort 1  wrote :  “  pcepis  never  denotes  simply  a  region, 
province,  or  geographical  division  ;  when  used  of 
land,  as  of  anything  else,  it  means  a  ‘  portion  ’  or 
‘  share.’  ”  He  suggested  that  here  was  a  primitive 
error,  and  offered  a  conjectural  emendation. 

Among  the  papyri  documents  found  at  Fayoum, 
however,  a  considerable  number  use  the  word  to 
describe  the  divisions  of  the  district.  For  example, 
in  a  deed  of  divorce  dated  a.d.  45  the  man  and  his 
wife  are  said  to  be  “  of  the  Heraclides  district  of 
the  Arsinoite  nome,”  rfjs  'Hpa/cAtSot>  fieptSos  tov 
’A pGLvoeLTov  vopLov.2  Fayoum,  it  is  true,  is  in  Egypt 
and  Philippi  in  Macedonia.  But  the  Kocvr/  was  a 
language  practically  without  dialects,  and  “  in  the 
first  few  centuries  of  our  era  covered  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  civilised  world  than  even  English 
does  to-day.” 3  One  result  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
Hellenic  culture  on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  is  that  of  the  Macedonian  speech  proper 
there  does  not  survive  a  single  phrase  or  gram¬ 
matical  form.  Apart  from  the  widespread  character 
of  the  Koivrj  the  connection  between  Fayoum  and 
Macedonia  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  was  colonised  by  veterans  from  the  army  of 
Alexander. 

Even  so,  the  Acts  passage  is  not  freed  from 
difficulty.  Philippi  is  called  “  first  ”  of  the  district, 
but  Amphipolis  was  the  capital  of  this  division  of 
Macedonia.  Consequently  Blass  detects  another 
error  in  the  text  of  this  verse,  and,  correcting  a 
supposed  dittography,  reads  “  a  city  of  the  first 

1  Notes,  p.  96.  2  Berliner  griechische  Urkunden,  975. 

2  Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  5. 
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district  of  Macedonia.”  Sir  William  Ramsay,  be¬ 
lieving  Luke  to  be  a  native  of  Philippi,  sees  in  the 
description  of  the  city  the  author’s  interest  and 
pride  in  his  native  place.  If  Luke,  as  is  more 
likely,  belonged  to  Antioch,  his  language  must 
have  been  coloured  by  local  feeling.  A  visitor  to 
Leeds  might  easily  write  as  though  it  were  the 
first  city  in  Yorkshire,  for  so  it  was  until  the  last 
census,  and  still  is  in  the  opinion  of  its  citizens. 
At  the  time  when  Luke  wrote  Philippi  was  on  the 
way  to  become,  as  it  did  later,  the  chief  city  of  the 
division.  Sir  William  Ramsay  accepts  Acts  xvi.  12 
as  evidence  that  Philippi  had  begun  to  claim  the 
title.  “  The  descriptive  phrase  is  like  a  lightning 
flash  amid  the  darkness  of  local  history,  recording 
in  startling  clearness  the  whole  situation  to  those 
whose  eyes  are  trained  to  catch  the  character  of 
Greek  city  history  and  city  jealousies.”  1  Similarly, 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Philippi  were  not  techni¬ 
cally  oTparrjyoi,  as  Luke  calls  them.  But  these 
men,  as  Cicero  tells  us  and  the  inscriptions  prove, 
frequently  called  themselves  "  praetors,”  arparr^yoi, 
and  Luke,  a  good-natured  visitor,  does  not  scruple 
to  employ  the  courtesy  title  current  in  the  city. 
These  magistrates  have  their  lictors,  pa^ovyoc 
(Acts  xvi.  35),  a  title  quite  incorrectly  used  by 
Luke  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  a  Greek  and  not 
a  Roman  city. 

In  the  next  chapter  of  Acts  we  find  Paul  at 
Thessalonica.  This  was  a  free  Greek  city  with  its 
own  constitution,  like  Athens  or  Tarsus,  and  still 
enjoyed  the  right  of  self-government — thanks  to 
the  part  it  had  taken  against  Brutus  and  Cassius 
in  the  civil  war.  In  xvii.  8  the  rulers  of  the  city 
are  called  77oAtrapxat>  a  name  which  does  not  appear 
elsewhere  in  Greek  literature.  It  is  none  the  less 
correct,  for  an  inscription  of  Salonica  on  an  arch 

1  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  pp.  206-7. 
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demolished  some  years  ago  relates  that  it  was 
erected  when  certain  persons  were  politarchs  of 
the  city. 

The  passage  which  mentions  Philippi  is  a  “  we  " 
passage,  whilst  that  describing  Thessalonica  is  not. 
Both  are  equally  accurate  pictures  of  the  cities  in 
question.  In  his  use  of  the  two  names  for 
Jerusalem,  Luke,  according  to  Codex  Bezae,  follows 
rules  which  are  discoverable  by  investigation  (see 
Excursus  II.  pp.  40  ff.). 

Dr.  Headlam 1  has  shown  that  the  ypapupLarevs 
(Acts  xix.  35)  is  as  distinctive  of  Ephesus  as  the 
TToXiTapxqs  of  Thessalonica,  or  the  Areopagus 
(xvii.  19)  of  Athens.  In  Ephesus  rj  e/c/cA^ata  (xix.  32) 
was  a  survival  of  the  old  Greek  democracy.  It 
appears  in  the  inscriptions  as  does  also  the  title  of 
the  city,  vecoKopos  rrj$  ’Apre/xtSo?.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  "Amapyoi  (verse  31),  the  ’ AvdvrraroL 
(verse  38),  and  the  Roman  Assize.  In  xxv.  3 
Publius  the  npcbros  of  Melita  is  introduced.  The 
title  appears  in  an  inscription  discovered  in  Malta. 
In  short,  as  Harnack  says,  “  all  the  official  titles 
in  the  book  are  correct/ *  Amongst  these  may  be 
included  one  which  the  German  scholar  hardly 
accepts.  The  cjrparorreSdpK'ps,  to  whom,  according 
to  the  “  Western  ”  text,  Paul  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  handed  over  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was,  as  Mommsen 
explained,  the  Princeps  Peregrinorum  —  the  title 
which  appears  in  an  old  Latin  version  (Gigas) — 
the  head  of  the  centurions  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  communications  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  provinces.  Preuschen2  is  of  opinion 
that  the  “  Western  ”  reading  proceeds  from  some  one 
well  acquainted  with  Rome,  and  that  it  cannot  be 

1  Authority  and  Archaeology,  pp.  351  f.  Cp.  Inscription  of 
Palmyrene,  a.d.  131  ;  Cooke,  Text-Book  of  North  Semitic  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  p.  281. 

2  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  p.  158. 
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original,  since  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
been  omitted  from  the  earlier  uncials.  The  first 
statement  may  be  accepted.  Luke,  when  he  wrote 
Acts,  was  well  acquainted  with  Rome.  As  for  the 
second  objection,  the  omission  may  be  due  to  the 
correction  of  a  scribe  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  functions  of  the  orpaTOTTehapKrjs. 

John  Weiss1  pays  tribute  to  the  numerous  state¬ 
ments  in  Acts  which  cannot  have  been  invented, 
are  archaeologically  accurate,  and  confirmed  by  con¬ 
temporary  sources  and  inscriptions  (vi.  1,9;  xiii.  7  ; 
xiv.  11  ;  xvi.  9, 12,  14,  20,  22,  24,  35,  37  ff. ;  xvii.  6 ; 
xviii.  12  ff.),  especially  the  story  of  Demetrius 
“  which  can  be  illustrated  sentence  by  sentence 
from  the  inscriptions  ”  (xxii.  24  ff.  ;  xxiii.  23,  26  ; 
xxiv.  3  ;  xxv.  1,  10  ff.,  12,  16,  21,  23  ;  xxvii.  1  ; 
xxviii.  16,  30,  31).  He  acknowledges  also  the  very 
valuable  information  given  relating  to  the  popular 
religion  (xiv.  11  ff.  ;  xvi.  16  ff.  ;  xviii.  6,  18 ; 
xix.  11  ff.,  14  ff.  ;  xx.  7  ;  xxi.  4,  10  ff.),  and  to 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (xi.  19  ff.  ;  xviii.  24  ff.  ; 
xix.  1  ff.). 

In  one  particular  Luke  is  often  convicted  of 
carelessness  and  incompetence  as  a  historian.  Most 
scholars  who  deny  the  Lucan  authorship  of  Acts, 
and  a  few  who  do  not,  hold  that  the  author  of  the 
third  gospel  and  of  Acts  made  some  use  of  Josephus. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  derived  from  the  references 
in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  to  Theudas  and  Judas 
the  Galilean  (Acts  v.  33  f.),  and  the  mention  in 
the  gospel  of  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene 
(iii.  1,  2).  In  both  passages,  if  indebtedness  to 
Josephus  be  proved,  Luke  has  fallen  into  serious 
chronological  errors  through  extraordinarily  care¬ 
less  use  of  his  authority.  There  is  no  exact  parallel 
in  the  Lucan  writings  to  such  gross  carelessness. 
The  legendary  elements  and  mistakes  discovered  by 

1  Die  Religion  in  Geschichle  und  Gegenwart,  Bd.  iii.  S.  2196. 
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Harnack  and  others  are  not  to  the  point  in  this 
connection,  whilst  Luke’s  editing  of  Mark,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  of  “  Q,”  do  not  support 
the  theory  of  his  misreading  of  Josephus.  On  the 
contrary,  Luke  would  seem  to  have  been  historian 
enough  to  know  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  the 
citation  of  authorities,  unless  he  was  in  a  position 
to  correct  their  statements.  And  as  his  preface  to 
the  gospel  shows,  he  was  consciously  striving  to 
write  aKpifiais  and  Kade^fjs. 

Blass  would  solve  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
Acts  passage  by  presuming  a  Christian  interpolation 
in  the  text  of  Josephus,  whilst  Dr.  Selwyn  1  assumes 
the  identification  of  Theudas  with  a  certain 
Athronges,  said  by  Josephus  to  have  set  himself 
up  for  a  king.  Professor  Torrey,2  however,  has  proved 
that  Luke  is  simply  following  an  Aramaic  source 
which  was  indebted  to  some  history  of  the  period 
“  in  which  the  facts  were  not  clearly  stated.”  “  He 
could  not  easily  have  obtained  it  from  the  An¬ 
tiquities,  for  the  correct  statement  is  given  there 
very  plainly  and  briefly  ;  and  that  that  was  not 
his  source  is  shown  by  the  number  ‘  four  hundred  ’ 
in  Acts  v.  36.”  3  At  most,  apparently,  Luke  can 
be  convicted  only  of  following  his  source  with 
singular  fidelity.  The  statement  in  the  gospel 
(iii.  1)  that  “  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  .  .  .  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of 
Abilene  ”  remains  to  be  considered.  The  chrono¬ 
logy  is  clearly  erroneous,  since  Lysanias  the  tetrarch 
was  executed  by  Mark  Antony  in  the  year  56  b.c. 
But  the  territory  that  Lysanias  had  ruled  over 
continued  to  bear  his  name.  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Lysanias,  irepav  fiaoiXeiav 
rrjv  Avaavlov  KaXovpbevrjv  [Bell.  Jud.  ii.  5)'  In 

1  St.  Luke  the  Prophet,  pp.  331  fif. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Linguist,"  pp.  66  fif. 

3  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts,  p.  71. 
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Ant.  xx.  7  Josephus  relates  that  in  a.d.  53  Agrippa  II. 
received  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  and  Batanaea  to¬ 
gether  with  Trachonitis  and  Abila,  adding  that  this 
last  had  formerly  been  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias. 
“  Can  we  doubt/'  asks  Dr.  Burkitt,1  “  that  the  third 
evangelist  was  writing  with  this  passage  of  Josephus 
in  his  mind  ?  ”  But  if  the  province  was  “  so-called  ” 
he  might  have  found  it,  as  Professor  Torrey  urges,  “  in 
any  source  he  laid  his  hand  on.”  Obviously  Luke’s 
dependence  upon  the  Jewish  historian  is  not  the 
only  possible  explanation  of  what  are,  at  least, 
curious  coincidences.  Perhaps  the  Scottish  verdict 
“  not  proven  ”  best  meets  the  case. 

We  may  conclude  that  if  Luke  cannot  be  ranked 
among  the  great  ecclesiastical  historians,  he  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  illustrious  line 
of  scholars,  who  have  investigated  the  origins  of 
Christianity  and  sketched  the  progress  of  the  early 
church. 

VII.  Luke’s  Style 

Of  Luke’s  style  as  a  writer  something  has  been 
already  said.  Norden 2  distinguishes  the  style  of  the 
gospel  from  that  of  Acts.  The  writer  of  the  former 
“for  good  reasons  and  with  a  fine  feeling”  did  not 
work  over  his  sources  so  freely  as  in  the  latter  work. 
Again,  recognising  different  strata  and  different 
styles  in  Acts,  the  presence  of  the  same  figure 
(litotes)  in  passages  (xix.  11,  xxviii.  2)  presumably 
from  different  hands  presents  a  problem  which  the 
critic  cannot  be  said  to  have  solved.  Such  pheno¬ 
mena  are  explained  by  the  traditional  theory  of  the 
unity  of  the  book.  The  contrast,  also,  to  which 
Norden  alludes  between  the  manner  of  Stephen’s 
speech  (chap,  vii.)  and  that  of  Paul  (chap,  xxii.) 

1  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  pp.  109,  no. 

3  Die  antike  Kunstprosa,  Bd.  ii.  S.  482-92. 
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is  made  intelligible  by  Professor  Torrey’s  theory  of 
the  sources  of  Acts. 

The  judgement  of  Mr.  Simcox1  on  Luke’s  writing 
is  both  cautious  and  critical.  “  The  language  never 
ceases  to  be  Hellenistic  ;  however  marked  or  how¬ 
ever  successful  the  effort  at  classical  style  may  be, 
we  usually  see  that  it  is  an  effort.  Perhaps  it  may 
even  be  said  that  he  sometimes  gets  out  of  his  depth 
when  the  effort  is  long  continued,  and  in  trying  to 
be  elegant  ceases  to  be  correct.” 

This  estimate  must  now  be  modified  in  view 
(a)  of  the  “  translation  Greek  ”  due  to  the  author’s 
fidelity  to  his  sources,2  ( b )  of  the  fact  that  many 
instances  of  incorrect  Greek  formerly  adduced  have 
been  shown  to  belong  to  the  Koivrj.  In  Acts  xix.  16 
the  seven  sons  of  Sceva  seem  to  have  become  two 
(a fi^orepoi),  and  in  xxiii.  8  the  same  adjective  is 
used  of  three  articles  of  Pharisaical  belief.  The 
Bezan  text,  omitting  eVra  in  xix.  14,  avoids  the 
apparent  error,  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the 
“  Neutral  ”  text  arose  if  it  be  really  secondary. 
Dr.  Moulton  3  is  driven  to  conclude  that  the  text  is 
corrupt,  or  that  “  the  verses  are  an  interpolation 
from  a  less  educated  source.”  The  papyri  examples 
illustrating  this  usage  of  afufrorepoi  are  late — an 
early  example  (13  b.c.)  4  being  open  to  another  in¬ 
terpretation — but  in  view  of  the  papyri  evidence, 
the  “  undeniable  Byzantine  use  of  the  term,”  and 
the  fact  that  the  Sahidic  and  later  versions  took 
the  word  to  mean  “  all,”  it  is  not  impossible  that 
Radermacher,  Preuschen,  and  Robertson  are  right 
in  supposing  the  word  has  this  sense  in  Acts  xix.  16. 
A  colloquial  or  vernacular  usage  is  certainly  not 
out  of  place  in  the  popular  narrative  of  Acts  xix. 
11-20.  In  xxiii.  8  it  is  more  probable  that  ayyeXov 

1  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  22. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Linguist.” 

3  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  80. 

4  Berliner  griechische  Urkunden,  1057. 
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and  7TV€v/jLa  form  a  single  idea,  and  that  dpec^orepa 
is  used  in  the  stricter  and  older  sense.  Again,  in 
the  Kowri  the  dative  often  expresses  extension  of 
time.  Thus  7to?\Aols  xpovo (Luke  viii.  29)  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  sense  of  the  R.V.m  “  of  a  long  time  ” 
by  the  constantly  recurring  formula  in  papyri 
letters,  ippajcrOat  oe  ev^opea  rroXXols  ^poi'ois'.1  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accusative  could  be  used  in  the 
common  speech  to  express  point  of  time,  as  in 
Acts  xx.  16.  * Eav  with  the  indicative  (Luke  xix. 

40,  Acts  viii.  31)  is  found  in  the  papyri.  E  lkoctl  even 
before  a  vowel,  as  in  Acts  i.  5,  is  the  regular  form  in 
the  papyri.  ’Eorrcovav  (Luke  xii.  35)  is  attested  both 
by  the  inscriptions  and  papyri.  ’E k  to  denote  price 
(Acts  i.  18)  has  numerous  papyri  parallels.  ’EKreVeia, 
unknown  to  Attic  Greek,  is  found  in  its  ethical  mean¬ 
ing  as  in  Acts  xxvi.  7  (alone  in  New  Testament). 
Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied.  The  triple 
negative  of  Luke  xxiii.  53  illustrates  the  vernacular 
style  of  our  author. 

In  Acts  xix.  Luke,  as  we  now  perceive,  manifests 
an  acquaintance  with  the  current  terminology  of 
magic,  e.g.  II pages  (xix.  8)  is  a  technical  term  for 
a  particular  spell,  and  is  mistranslated  by  “  deed  ” 
in  our  English  versions. 

In  Luke,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  also  found  many  words  formerly 
denominated  biblical,  but  now  proved  by  the  papyri 
to  be  merely  popular  Greek.  Luke’s  language, 
says  Robertson,2  “  is  that  of  a  man  of  culture 
with  a  cosmopolite  tone,  who  yet  knows  how  to 
be  popular  also.”  It  cannot  be  said  of  Luke  as 
of  Tertullian  the  Latin  father,  or  of  Carlyle  the 
Scottish  historian,  that  “  the  style  is  the  man.” 
He  is  not,  like  Luther,  idiomatic,  racy,  and  collo¬ 
quial,  impressing  his  personality  and  precepts  on 
his  readers  by  the  power  of  his  pen.  He  does  not 

1  British  Museum  Papyri,  417. 

2  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  122. 
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possess  the  passion  of  Paul  or  the  polish  of  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

But  when  all  is  said,  Luke  is  a  versatile  and 
accomplished  writer,  and  as  evangelist  and  his¬ 
torian  exhibits  the  scholarship,  graces,  and  temper 
which  entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  Hellenist  men 
of  letters. 


EXCURSUS  I 

The  reading  'EWrjvujrds  (Acts  xi.  20)  is  supported  by 
B,  Db,  E2,  H2,  L2,  P2,  and  all  cursives  but  one.  "EAA^ras-, 
says  Hort,  “  is  probably  ‘  Western.'  "  It  is  the  reading 
of  xc,  D*,  A,  112.  Transcriptional  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  former,  as  the  word  is  “so  rare  that  it  is  no 
longer  extant,  except  in  a  totally  different  sense,  any¬ 
where  but  in  Acts,  and  two  or  three  late  Greek  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Acts ;  more  especially  when  the 
change  introduced  an  apparent  difficulty."  But  Hort 
admits  that  ''EXArjvas  has  at  least  prima  facie  intrinsic 
evidence  in  its  favour.  Most  editors  and  commen¬ 
tators  read  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  the  sense  of 
the  passage  as  a  whole  requires  it. 

Wendt,  however,  accepts  'EAA^vtorTas-,  but  in  the  sense 
of  "EAA^ms-,  i.e,  Greek-speaking  non-Jews.  It  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  support  for  the  “  Western  "  reading  that  all 
the  MSS.  which  read  'EWrjv Laras,  except  B,  omit  /cat, 
since  there  is  no  point  in  the  words  “  also  to  the 
Grecians,"  as  Hellenists  had  been  members  of  the  church 
from  the  first  (see  vi.  1  and  list  in  chap.  ii.). 

Dr.  Bacon  holds  that  the  source  behind  Acts  xi.  20 
must  have  read  'EXArjvas,  “  as  the  sense  requires," 
but  the  author  wrote  'EAArjVLards  under  the  influence  of 
his  ruling  idea  of  the  twelve  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  as 
the  “  sole  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions  "  1 
— a  theory  which  assumes  a  low  view  of  the  auctor  ad 
Theophilum.  Possibly  the  change  to  'EAA^vtcrras'  in  most 

1  The  Story  of  St.  Paul,  pp,  85,  89. 
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MSS.  was  due  to  consideration  of  the  fact  that  Paul 
was  par  excellence  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  though, 
as  Wendt  observes,  “  he  nowhere  claims  to  have  been 
in  point  of  time  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.” 


EXCURSUS  II 

TepocroAup,a  AND  TepoucraJVpp,  IN  LUKE  AND  ACTS 

[Codex  Bezae] 

In  his  discussion  of  Luke’s  topographical  knowledge, 
Harnack  1  remarks  that  the  name  given  to  the  centre 
of  Judaea  and  of  Christendom  is  of  itself  a  matter  of 
the  deepest  interest.  “  TepoaoAu/xa,”  he  says,  “  is  only 
used  by  Luke  in  the  gospel  where  he  has  no  source 
before  him,  and  in  the  purely  geographical  sense.” 
”  The  same  attitude  towards  the  names  is  plainly  dis¬ 
cernible  in  chapters  i.-vii.  of  the  Acts  and  in  the  *  we  ’ 
sections.”  On  the  other  hand,  Harnack  confesses 
“  that  the  variations  in  Acts,  chapters  viii.-xxi.,  omitting 
the  ‘  we  ’  sections,  are  not  to  be  explained,”  i.e.  Luke 
here  (though  he  prefers  '\epovoa\rjii)  keeps  to  no  rule, 
but  in  chapters  i.-vii.,  in  the  “  we  ”  sections,  and  in 
xxii.-xxviii.,  “  his  rule  can  be  clearly  discerned.”  Briefly 
stated,  the  rule  referred  to  is  that  TepocroAu/ra  is  used 
in  topographical  notices,  and  when,  as  in  xxv.  i,  7,  9, 
I5»  20,  24,  xxvi.  4,  10,  20,  xxviii.  17,  Jerusalem  is 
spoken  of  in  some  other  city  as  Caesarea  or  Rome,  whilst 
in  Jerusalem  itself  (e.g.  xxiii.  5,  17,  18,  xxiii.  11, 
xxiv.  11,  xxv.  3)  the  Biblical  name  is  employed,  as 
it  is  in  scenes  of  solemnity. 

In  his  investigation,  Harnack,  as  he  expressly  states, 
left  Codex  Bezae  “  out  of  consideration.”  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  Luke’s  usage  based  on  the  neglected  manuscript 
partly  confirms  and  partly  corrects  the  Lucan  rule 
deduced  from  the  “  Neutral  ”  text. 

1  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  78. 
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(1)  In  the  gospel  (ii.  24)  TepocroAtyxa  is  read  by  D 
with  the  older  MSS.,  avrjyayov  avrov  els  TepocroAu/xa. 
It  is  in  a  section  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  although  the 
context  might  suggest  a  reference  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  capital,  the  evangelist  thinks  of  the  city  only  in  a 
geographical  sense. 

(2)  In  ii.  42  the  name  of  the  city  is  omitted  by  D 
with  k,  B.  A  and  C  read  * lepoaoXv/xa ,  which  is  inappro¬ 
priate,  since  the  passage  speaks  of  the  journey  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  order  to  become  a 
“  son  of  the  law.” 

(3)  In  v.  1 7,  where  it  is  stated  that  “  there  were 
sitting  by  the  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  which 
were  come  out  of  every  village  of  Galilee  and  Judaea 
and  Jerusalem,”  D  omits  the  words  /cat  'lepovcraXrj/jL  read 
by  N‘,  B,  in  a  geographical  list. 

(4)  Again,  in  vi.  17,  instead  of  “  a  great  number  of 
the  people  from  all  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  the  sea 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,”  where  a  geographical  sense 
lies  on  the  surface,  D  omits  TepoucraAi^/x,  reading  simply 
“  from  all  Judaea  and  other  cities,”  an  inexact  phrase 
which  may  have  provoked  the  correction  of  scribes. 

(5)  In  xiii.  22  D  differs  from  k,  B,  in  reading  Tepoucra- 
Xr/fi,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  went  “  through  cities  and 
villages  teaching  and  journeying  on  towards  Jerusalem.” 
The  words  form  part  of  an  introduction  to  a  “  Q  ”  passage. 

(6)  In  xiv.  28  D  reads  TepoucraATjp,  against  all  the 
uncials,  where  the  narrative  relates  how  Jesus  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time  to  be  received  by  the 
populace  with  rejoicing  as  the  coming  Messiah.  It  is 
a  Marcan  passage,  and  the  parallels  in  the  first  and 
second  gospels  read  TepocroAtyza. 

(7)  In  xviii.  31  D,  supported  by  B,  reads  Tepoi/craA^p,, 
when  Jesus  “  took  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  said  unto 
them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished  unto  the  Son  of  Man”  —  a  Marcan  passage, 
where  Matthew  and  Mark  read  Tepoc-oAu/xa. 
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(8)  In  xxiii.  7  D  reads  TepocxdAu/xa  with  the  rest  of 
the  MSS.,  where  it  is  said  of  Pilate  that  “  when  he  knew 
that  Jesus  was  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  he  sent  him  unto 
Herod,  who  himself  also  was  at  Jerusalem  in  those 
days."  According  to  Codex  Bezae,  therefore,  Luke,  in 
his  gospel,  when  describing  our  Lord’s  entry,  of  his 
own  choice,  into  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  as  the  Messiah  (xiii.  12,  xiv. 
28,  xviii.  31),  employed  the  more  sacred  name  for 
the  capital,  whereas  when  the  action  of  his  parents  in 
taking  him  as  a  babe  to  the  city  (ii.  24)  and  of  Pilate 
in  sending  him  there  as  a  prisoner  is  described,  the 
geographical  term  is  used.  In  xiv.  28,  xviii.  31  the 
dissidence  of  the  text  of  Codex  Bezae  in  Luke  from  that 
of  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  view 
of  the  harmonising  tendencies  of  scribes,  furnishes  a 
strong  presumption  of  its  originality.  The  omission  of 
rlepovaaXrjpL  in  v.  17,  vi.  17  testifies  to  Luke’s  dislike 
of  the  use  of  the  sacred  name  in  a  mere  geographical 
sense,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  gospel  it  is  nowhere  found 
as  one  of  a  list  of  names. 

Of  Luke’s  usage  in  Acts,  chapters  i.-vi.,  Harnack 
observes  “  the  author  has  only  once  written  TepocrdAu/xa 
(i.  4),  where  he  tells  us  that  our  Lord  commanded  his 
disciples  not  to  depart  at  once  from  the  place  Jerusalem  ; 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  passage,  everything  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church  is  of  so  lofty  a  character  that  he 
only  speaks  of  TepoucraA^/x  (11  times).’’ 

(1)  In  these  chapters  D  presents  but  one  slight 
variant  (v.  16),  “  And  there  came  also  together  the 
multitude  from  the  cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,’’ 
els  being  inserted  before  Tepouo-aA^/x  ;  in  other  words, 
Luke  avoids  the  use  of  the  sacred  name  in  a  merely 
topographical  way,  for  the  multitudes  were  bringing 
their  sick  to  be  healed.  The  scene  depicted  is,  of  course, 
in  the  city. 

(2)  In  i.  8  the  capital  is  called  TepouaaA^/x,  and  linked 
with  Judaea  and  Samaria,  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
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in  which  the  apostles  were  to  witness  for  Christ  (cp. 
viii.  26,  x.  39,  xii.  25,  xv.  2).  In  the  “  we  ”  sections, 
as  Harnack  says,  “  the  reason  for  the  variation  between 
the  two  forms  of  the  name  is  quite  evident ;  in  xx.  16, 
xxi.  4,  15,  1 7,  'lepooroXvfia  is  written  because  the  author 
is  concerned  simply  with  topographical  notices.”  In 
these  sections  there  is  no  variant  in  D,  but  in  xxi.  4 
only  the  Latin  text  “  hierosolyma  ”  has  been  preserved. 
“  But  among  these  verses,”  continues  Harnack,  “  stands 
a  saying  of  the  prophet  Agabus  ;  here  we  read  in  oratio 
directa  (xxi.  n)  rov  av$pa  .  .  .  Srjarovcnv  iv  TepoucraATy/x 
ol  lovSaloi,  and  now  the  bystanders  take  up  the  word 
'\epovoaXrjpi  (xxi.  12),  and  also  Paul  says  (xxi.  13) 
aTTodavelv  els  'lepovoraXrjp,  iroLgLcos  The  Biblical 

form  * lepovaaXrjpi  alone  suited  the  solemnity  of  the  whole 
scene.”  In  this  passage  Codex  Bezae  presents  no 
variant  in  the  name  of  the  city.  In  chapters  xxii.-xxviii. 
'lepovcraXrjp,  occurs  only  six  times,  and  TepocroAu/xa  ten 
times.  The  former  is  used  when  the  city  is  spoken  of 
in  Jerusalem  itself,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  spoken 
of  elsewhere.  In  Codex  Bezae,  of  the  six  TepoucraA^/x 
passages  three  are  in  sections  not  extant,  one  (xxii.  5) 
is  found  in  the  Greek,  and  two  (xxii.  17,  18)  only  in  the 
Latin.  These  last  three  occur  in  Paul’s  address  to  the 
Jerusalem  crowd.  Of  the  ten  Tepoo-oAD/xa  passages  none 
have  survived  in  Codex  Bezae.  In  chapters  viii.-xi. 
Harnack  can  discover  no  rule  observed  by  Luke. 

An  examination  of  Codex  Bezae  yields  the  following 
results  : 

(3)  In  viii.  26  TepoucraA^/x  is  found  in  a  geographical 
sense,  but  the  words  are  spoken  by  an  angel  of  the  Lord. 

(4)  In  the  following  verse,  the  same  word  in  relating 
that  the  eunuch  had  come  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 

The  instances  in  the  “  Neutral  ”  text  of  Tepouo-aArj/x 
in  ix.  2,  13,  21,  26,  28  are  not  found  in  D — the  verses 
being  missing  from  the  MS. 

(5)  In  x.  39  Peter  says  “  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things 
which  he  did  both  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  and  in 
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Jerusalem  (TepoucraA^/x)  ” — a  reference  to  the  ministry  of 
Christ. 

(6)  In  xi.  22  it  is  said  that  the  report  concerning 
the  conversions  in  Antioch  came  to  the  ears  of  the  church 
which  was  in  Jerusalem  (TepoucraA^/x). 

(7)  In  xii.  25  is  related  the  return  from  Jerusalem 
(TepoucraA^/x)  of  Barnabas  and  Saul,  when  they  had 
fulfilled  their  ministry. 

(8)  Chapter  xiii.  31  tells  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
to  them  that  came  up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  (TepouoraA^/x). 

(9)  In  xv.  2  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  is 
recorded  when  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  (TepoucraA^/x) 
to  discuss  the  question  of  circumcision. 

(10)  In  xv.  4  they  were  received  at  Jerusalem 
('lepovaaXrjfji)  by  “  the  apostles  and  elders,  and  rehearsed 
all  things  that  God  had  done  with  them .” 

(n)  In  one  passage  (xiii.  27)  Luke  puts  TepoucraA^/x 
into  the  mouth  of  Paul  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  Apostle’s  argument :  “  they  which  dwell  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  their  rulers  .  .  .  fulfilled  the  prophets  by 
condemning  the  Messiah.” 

Twice  Codex  Bezae  reads  TepoaoAupa  where  the 
“  Neutral  ”  text  has  TepoucraA^p,  namely  xi.  2,  xx.  22. 
In  both  cases  a  hostile  reception  is  reported  or  expected 
in  the  capital  by  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel. 

(12)  “  And  when  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jerusalem, 
they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him.” 

(13)  “  Behold,”  said  Paul,  “  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit 
to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall 
me  there.” 

(14)  In  the  next  verse  D  adds  iv  TepocroAupot,?,  and 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  continued,  “  save  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  every  city  testifieth  to  me  saying  that 
bonds  and  affliction  await  me  in  Jerusalem.”  Obviously, 
in  the  mind  of  Luke,  the  city  of  contention  and  per¬ 
secution  is  not  the  holy  city. 

(15)  In  xviii.  21  Codex  Bezae,  with  other  “  Western  ” 
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authorities,  adds  a  reason  for  Paul’s  hasty  departure 
from  Ephesus :  (ei7re)  Sec  pue  7rdvTO)s  rrjv  ioprrjv  rrjv 
ipXopLevTjv  TTOifjorcu  els  TepocxoAu/xa.  Here  at  first  sight 
the  sacred  name  would  seem  to  be  more  suitable.  The 
geographical  term  is  employed  because  the  passage  of 
which  this  clause  forms  a  part  is  the  record  of  a  journey, 
verse  18  to  Syria,  19  to  Ephesus,  verse  21  to  Caesarea, 
verse  22  to  Antioch,  and  verse  23  to  the  region  of  Galatia 
and  Phrygia. 

In  Acts  the  rule  observed  by  Luke,  according  to 
Codex  Bezae,  is  that  TepooroAu/xa,  is  used  in  passages 
where  a  geographical  term  is  required,  or  where  the 
city  is  regarded  as  the  scene  of  opposition  to  the  Apostles 
or  of  their  persecution,  whilst  'lepovcraArjpi  is  the  name 
associated  in  various  ways  with  religious  observances 
and  supernatural  phenomena.  Having  regard  to  Luke's 
exactness  of  nomenclature  in  his  gospel  and  in  Acts, 
the  rules  traceable  in  his  use  of  these  two  names  in 
Codex  Bezae  confirm  in  some  measure  the  value  of 
its  text. 


CHAPTER  II 


LUKE  THE  LINGUIST 

That  Luke,  university  student,  Greek  physician, 
Jewish  proselyte,  and  Christian  author,  may  have 
been  a  linguist  in  virtue  of  his  birth  and  residence 
in  Antioch  of  Syria,  his  education,  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  and  subsequent  travels  is  a  hypothesis 
not  lightly  to  be  dismissed.  Its  verification  is  none 

the  less  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 

✓ 

I.  Luke  writes  only  in  Greek 

The  evangelist  and  historian  does  not  quote 
words  or  phrases  from  another  tongue  than  his  own, 
as  Cicero  does  Greek  in  his  letters  to  Atticus.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Atticus  was  a  master  of 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  probably  often  wrote 
wholly  in  Greek.  Cicero  himself  was  proud  of  his 
Greek,  and  used  it  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in 
Latin,  as  we  use  French,  and  for  technical  terms, 
especially  medical,  much  as  our  physician’s  prescrip¬ 
tions  are  written  in  Latin.  Those  for  whom  Luke 
wrote,  his  dedication  to  the  most  excellent  Theophilus 
notwithstanding,  belonged  to  the  lower  or  the  middle 
classes.  In  the  churches  addressed  by  Paul  in  his 
letters  were  “  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble.”  Unlike  the  great 
Roman  orator,  Luke  was  not  a  poseur,  and  his 
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themes  were  lofty  and  serious.  That  his  friend 
and  companion  Paul  knew  both  Aramaic  and 
Latin  is  probable,  though  for  all  we  know  he  wrote 
nothing  in  either  language.  Apparently,  however, 
it  was  by  speaking  in  Aramaic,  rfj  * E^patSc  StaA 4ktco 
(Acts  xxi.  40),  that  he  silenced  the  Jerusalem  mob, 
whilst  at  Lystra  (chap,  xiv.)  he  may  have  spoken 
in  Latin. 

But  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  commanding  almost  universal  allegiance. 
Even  in  Rome  itself  a  countless  multitude  spoke 
Greek — the  language  also  of  the  Jewish  community 
there.  The  decrees  of  the  Roman  Senate  and 
imperial  governors  were  translated  into  the  world 
language  to  be  scattered  over  the  Empire.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Roman  Church  in  Greek,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  Roman  Emperor,  wrote  his  meditations 
in  Greek.  The  Koivrj  was  the  language  not  only  of 
letters,  but  even  more  of  commerce  and  everyday 
life.  It  was  the  lingua  franca  of  the  civilized  world, 
as  Latin  was  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
as  English  is  to-day  in  India  and  in  the  British 
Empire  generally. 

II.  Latin  Phrases  in  the  Kcnvrj 

A  few  Latin  words  and  phrases  were,  indeed, 
current  in  Greek  -  speaking  countries,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  government,  much  as  French 
expressions  relating  to  fashions  and  the  table  have 
passed  into  English ;  only,  as  the  papyri  prove, 
Latinisms  in  Greek  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
cultured  or  city  people. 

A  French  scholar1  thus  sums  up  the  influence  of 
Latin  on  the  KoLvrj :  “  Une  administration  puissante 
et  organisee  comme  l’etait  Tadministration  romaine 

1  Maillet,  Aperpu  d’une  histoire  de  la  langue  gvecque,  pp. 
346-7, 
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a  introduit  ses  termes  techniques.  Des  l’abord, 
l’usage  s’est  introduit  de  publier  les  decrets  ofhciels 
a  la  fois  en  latin  et  en  grec,  et  il  a  fallu  mettre  en 
grec  les  termes  officiels.  Des  le  iie  siecle  av.  J.-C., 
il  entre  des  mots  tels  que  vcovai  ou  KaXavhai.  Un 
ecrivain  qui,  comme  Polybe,  s’occupe  de  choses 
romaines  emploie  couramment  des  mots  tels  que 
7rarpLKLos  et  va  jusqu’a  culquer  des  expressions 
latines  et  ecrit  vtt  a^ovaiav  nvos  a  yew  pour 
traduire  sub  potestatem  redigere.  A  Delos,  en  80  av. 
J.-C.,  apparait  7rdrpcov,  et  le  mot  est  si  bien  entre 
dans  l’usage  que  Ton  en  a  le  feminin  7rarpd)vi(7(ja 
des  l’epoque  d’ Auguste.  .  .  .  Les  mots  Xeyecbv, 
kovcttodSlol  sont  cependant  deja  dans  l’Evangile, 
et  meme  tltXos  dans  l’Evangile  de  Jean.  A 
l’epoque  imperiale,  on  ecrit  overpavos,  Kevrvpia, 
rapeXXa,  KXdoor),  qui  se  lisent  sur  des  papyrus. 
Mais  il  ne  s’agit  a  peu  pres  que  de  termes  techniques 
designant  des  choses  romaines,  et  le  nombre  de 
mots  latins  qui  ont  passe  en  grec  a  l’epoque  antique 
est  toujours  reste  petit.” 

The  close  contact  of  Greek  and  Latin  throughout 
the  history  of  the  K otvrj  leads  Dr.  Moulton  to  declare 
that  “  the  question  of  Latinisms  in  Greek  or 
Graecisms  in  Latin  must  always  lie  outside  the 
range  of  really  decisive  answer.”  1 

Dr.  Swete  2  doubts  whether  the  Latin  words  in 
the  second  gospel  prove  more  than  a  “  familiarity 
with  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  Empire,  which  freely 
adopted  Latin  words,  and  some  Latin  phraseology.” 
And  of  the  nine  Latin  words  used  by  Mark,  Luke 
retains  only  two.  In  Wellhausen’s  opinion,3  how¬ 
ever,  So?  ipyacriav  (Luke  xii.  58),  translated  by 
the  Latin  text  and  by  Jerome  “  da  operam,”  is  a 
more  striking  Latinism  than  the  Latin  words  found 

1  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i«  21. 

2  Commentary  on  St.  Mark,  p.  2, 

3  Das  Evangelium  Lucae,  S.  70, 
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in  Mark.  But  Deissmann1  has  noted  the  use  of 
ipyaalav  SiSoogu  in  an  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus  letter  of 
the  vulgar  type  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  and  also 
in  an  inscription  in  Caria  with  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 

Harnack  2  adds  to  Luke’s  Latinisms  the  use  in 
Acts  of  the  relative  to  conjoin  sentences,  and 
probably  also  the  use  of  xPVa®aL  (Acts  xxvi. 
28),  whilst  Schmiedel 3  would  explain  Xpconavov 
TToirjoai  (Acts  xi.  26)  as  a  Latinism — the  equivalent 
of  “  Christianum  agere.”  Some  scholars  would 
also  understand  the  phrase  eye  /xe  Trap'prrjixdvov 
(Luke  xiv.  18,  19)  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  “  habe 
me  excusatum.”  There  is  perhaps  more  to  be  said 
for  the  phrase  ov  /zero,  ttoXXcls  raura?  rjpuEpas  (Acts 
i.  5)  as  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Latin  “  non  post 
multos  hos  dies.”  The  Vulgate  has  it  also  in  Luke 
xv.  13,  where  Codex  Bezae  alone  reads  ov  /xera 
ttoXXols  rjpuzpas.  The  Vulgate  “  non  post  multum” 
of  Acts  xxvii.  14  may  also  point  back  to  a  Greek 
original,  ov  fiera  noXv,  though  it  is  not  found  in  the 
MSS.  This  Latinism  appears  to  have  become 
part  of  the  Greek  vulgar  tongue,  and  to  have  been 
corrected  by  the  later  scribes  who  copied  the  Uncials. 
Another  Latinism  has  also  been  recognised  in 
Acts  xvii.  9,  Xapovres  to  Ikclvov — a  Roman  legal 
phrase  being  “  satis  accipere  ”  or  “  exigere,”  to  take 
security,  the  opposite  of  which  is  “  satis  dare.” 
But,  according  to  Dr.  Moulton,4  to  Ikclvov  ttolciv  is 
as  old  as  Polybius. 

In  the  speech  of  Tertullus  before  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.) 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  has  been  detected,  and 
npovota  and  emeiW a  said  to  be  Greek  renderings 
of  the  terms  "  providentia  ”  and  “  dementia  ” 
employed  by  the  Roman  advocate. 

1  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  pp.  117  f. 

2  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  50. 

3  Ency.  Biblica,  i.  754. 

4  The  Expositor,  1903,  p.  115. 
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Again,  the  Greek  word  aKaraKpiros  (Acts  xvi.  37, 
xxii.  25)  seems  curiously  to  misrepresent  what  Paul 
must  have  said,  since  the  word  in  its  context  suggests 
that  the  flogging  of  a  Roman  citizen  is  allowable 
after  a  formal  trial.  Sir  William  Ramsay 1  explains 
the  term  thus  :  “  No  civis  Romanus  would  claim  his 
rights  in  Greek.  Paul  claimed  them  in  the  Roman 
tongue,  and  we  may  fairly  understand  that  the  officials 
of  a  Roman  colony  were  expected  to  understand 
Latin.  The  phrase  which  Paul  used  was  most 
probably  *  res  incognita/  ‘  without  investigating 
our  case/  Luke,  however,  had  the  true  Greek 
inability  to  sympathise  with  the  delicacies  of  Roman 
usage,  and  translated  the  Latin  by  a  term  which 
would  in  some  circumstances  be  a  fair  representative, 
but  not  in  these  cases.” 

So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Luke  possessed  any 
real  knowledge  of  Latin.  At  most,  he  probably 
enjoyed  only  such  acquaintance  with  the  language 
as  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Greek  traveller  in  the 
first  century,  who  happened  to  be  the  friend  and 
companion  of  a  Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus  whose 
religious  views  brought  him  not  infrequently  into 
hostile  relations  with  the  Roman  authorities. 

III.  Did  Luke  know  Aramaic  ? 

Did  Luke  know  Aramaic  ?  The  question  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  in  the  negative 
by  distinguished  scholars.  Dalman,  Julicher,  Dr. 
Moulton,  and  Archdeacon  Allen  say  “  No  ”  with 
differing  degrees  of  emphasis.  Harnack,  Nestle, 
Dr.  Stanton,  and  Dr.  Moffatt  say  “  Yes  ”  with  more 
or  less  hesitation. 

It  may  be  granted  that  a  native  of  Syrian  Antioch, 
though  of  Greek  stock,  might  easily  be  acquainted 

1  St.  Paul,  p.  225. 
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with  Aramaic,  just  as  an  Englishman  born  in  Wales 
and  resident  there  until  manhood  would  surprise 
no  one  if  he  showed  some  knowledge  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  of  the  principality.  But  a  cultured  Greek 
of  Antioch  would  not,  save  for  strong  and  singular 
reasons,  betray  signs  in  his  Greek  of  an  early  Aramaic 
environment,  any  more  than  a  Welsh-born  English 
man  of  letters  would  write  English  with  a  Welsh 
idiom.  The  spoken  and  the  written  language  are 
not  the  same.  As  Dr.  Moulton  remarks,1  "  English¬ 
man,  Scotchman,  American,  Colonials,  granted  a 
tolerable  primary  education,  can  interchange  familiar 
letters  without  betraying  except  in  trifles  the  dialect 
of  their  daily  speech/’  “  We  may  add  that  a  highly 
educated  speaker  of  standard  English,  recognisable 
by  his  intonation  as  hailing  from  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  New  York,  can  no  longer  thus  be  recognised  when 
his  words  are  written  down.” 

If  Aramaisms,  then,  are  discoverable  in  Luke’s 
writings  they  must  be  accounted  for.  The  author 
of  the  preface  to  the  third  gospel  is  not  a  slipshod 
writer  like  the  illiterate  papyri  scribes  of  Egypt 
whose  pronunciation  often  marred  their  spelling. 
And  Egyptian  traits  in  the  papyri 2  “  are  to  be 
looked  for  rather  in  the  region  of  phonetics  than 
in  accidence  and  syntax.”  "  In  the  Ptolemaic 
papyri  Mayser  finds  no  more  than  twenty-three 
words  which  are  probably  Egyptian ;  fourteen  only 
of  these  are  words  which  are  unknown  to  the  older 
literature,  whilst  only  a  single  instance  of  Coptic 
syntactical  influence  has  been  discovered  in  the 
whole  papyrus  collection.” 

Aramaisms  in  Luke’s  works  would  point  (a)  to 
his  use  of  Aramaised  Greek  sources  taken  over  with 
little  emendation,  or  ( b )  to  direct  translation  from 
Aramaic  with  a  rather  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 

1  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  p.  19. 

2  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  Old  Testament  Greek,  i.  20, 
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Semitic  tongue,  and  with  a  peculiar  anxiety  to  keep 
close  to  the  original  text. 

The  first  alternative  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Moulton 
and  other  scholars  who  cannot  altogether  deny  the 
presence  of  Aramaisms  in  the  third  gospel  and  in 
Acts.  There  is  little  that  is  attractive  about  it. 
Mark’s  Aramaisms,  in  general,  were  treated  with 
little  respect  by  the  third  evangelist,  whilst  in  “  Luke 
the  Editor  ”  1  his  careful  though  critical  handling  of 
an  Aramaised  source  is  illustrated  in  detail. 

In  any  case  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
Luke  had  much  of  a  grasp  of  Aramaic.  The  Greeks, 
like  the  English,  were  poor  linguists,  and  very  proud 
of  the  universal  sovereignty  of  their  speech.  Even 
Josephus,  a  one-time  Jewish  priest,  who  wrote 
the  Jewish  War  in  Aramaic,  had  to  translate  it 
into  Greek  for  Roman  readers,  and  the  original 
perished.  To  the  Gentile  evangelist  and  historian 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  Aramaic  would  be 
almost  a  luxury. 

The  question  whether  Luke  possessed  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  Aramaic  is  unfortunately  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  K olvt)  includes,  or  at  least  permits, 
idioms  that  are  quite  at  home  in  Aramaic.  The 
precise  number  and  value  of  these  coincidences  are 
subjects  of  some  dispute,  and  only  approximately 
determined  with  difficulty. 

Occasionally,  as  Dr.  Moulton  recognised,  an 
idiom  just  possible  in  the  Koivr/  is  overworked  in 
the  New  Testament  because  it  literally  translates 
some  Aramaic  phrase.  The  same  phenomenon  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  as  between 
Hebrew  and  Greek. 

It  would  appear  that  Wellhausen  has  rather 
over-estimated  the  number  of  Semitisms  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  Deissmann  has  minimised  their 
number  and  importance. 

1  See  pp.  92  ff. 
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The  investigation  of  Luke’s  Aramaisms  may 
begin  with  the  admissions  of  those  sceptical  of  his 
knowledge  of  Aramaic. 

The  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb  “  to  begin  ”  where 
nothing  at  all  is  said  of  any  further  development, 
so  common  in  the  Gospels,  is  a  well-known  Aramaic 
idiom.  Matt.  iii.  9  has  fir]  Sogrjre  A iyeiv  where 
Luke  iii.  8  reads  p,r]  ap^rjade  Xeyeiv.  Dalman 1 
admits  that  Matthew’s  version  is  only  “  a  con- 
structio  ad  sensum  in  better  Greek.”  Dr.  Moulton2 
agrees  that  it  is  “  manifestly  a  deliberate  improve¬ 
ment  of  an  original  preserved  more  exactly  by 
Luke.” 

Archdeacon  Allen,3  after  investigating  the  use 
of  rjpgoLTo  -  avro,  concludes  “(a)  the  construction 
was  not  congenial  to  the  editor  of  the  first  gospel ; 
(b)  St.  Luke  does  not  care  for  St.  Mark’s  use  of 
‘  began  ’  when  used  as  in  Aramaic  as  a  mere 
auxiliary,  but  does  not  feel  able  to  edit  the  construction 
out  of  sayings  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  narrative .” 
The  italics  are  mine.  Dr.  Moulton  attributes 
Luke’s  preservation  of  the  Aramaic  idiom  to  his 
desire  for  accuracy  being  superior  to  his  love  of 
good  Greek.  Archdeacon  Allen  proves  that  this 
applies  only  to  sayings.  All  three  scholars  assume 
that  rough  Greek  translations  formed  the  source 
of  the  evangelist’s  Aramaisms.  ”  The  construction 
in  Luke,”  says  the  Archdeacon,  “  is  partly  due  to 
the  Aramaised  Greek  of  his  sources,  partly  to  his 
feeling  that  ‘  began  to  ’  is  often  quite  natural  in 
Greek  (especially  in  such  phrases  as  ‘  began  to  say  ’) 
even  when  ‘  began  ’  has  no  special  emphasis.” 

A  few  variants  in  the  Matthean  and  Lucan 
versions  of  “Q”  have  been  shown  by  Nestle  and 
Wellhausen  to  be  different  renderings  of  one  original. 

1  The  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  27. 

2  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  p.  15. 

3  Commentary  on  Mark,  pp.  48-49. 
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Matthew  (x.  12)  reads  elaepxopievoL  Se  els  rrjv 
oIklclv  dcnrdcraoOe  clvttjv  for  which  Luke  (x.  5)  has 
els  rjv  S’  dv  elaeXOrjre  oIklclv,  npcoTov  Xeyere  elprjvrj 
raj  olkcjo  tovtco.  The  latter  is  the  Aramaic  form  of 
greeting,  and  is  supported  by  the  continuation  in 
Matt.  X.  13  kcll  edv  pLev  fj  rj  oIklcl  a£la,  eXdara)  rj  elprjvr] 
v/jloov  in  avrrjv  k.t.X.  This  instance  is  the  more 
noteworthy  since  Luke,  almost  alone  in  the  New 
Testament,  uses  elprjvr]  in  the  classical  sense  of 
exemption  from  the  havoc  of  war,  e.g.  Luke  xiv.  32, 
Acts  xii.  20,  xxiv.  2. 

Again,  for  Matt,  xxiii.  25  Kadapl^ere  to  e£aj6ev  rod 

TTOTTJpioV  KCLL  T7JS  TTCLpOlpL&OS,  eCTOjOeV  §6  yegLOVCTLV 

aprrayrjs  kcll  aKpaalas  Luke  has  (xi.  39)  r<^  e£ojdev  rod 
TTorrjplov  kcll  rov  TTLVOLKos  KaOapl^ere  to  Se  eocoOev 
vpLcov  yep-eL  dpnayrjs  kcll  TTOvrjpias.  In  the  original 
Aramaic  two  participles  would  be  used,  the  second 
of  which  “  Matthew  ”  or  the  Greek  translator  before 
him,  has  misunderstood,  and  so  made  “  cups  and 
platters  ”  to  be  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  Luke 
has  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  source  without 
reproducing  it  quite  literally,  substituting  the  more 
general  words  mVa£  and  rrovrjpla  for  napoipls  and 
cLKpaola.  In  what  follows,  however  (Matt,  xxiii.  26 
=  Luke  xi.  41),  Luke  has  confused  the  two  verbs  vD“r 
“  cleanse  ”  and  rDt  “  give  alms,”  which  differ 
little  in  sound  and  originally  were  identical.  The 
various  renderings  of  Luke’s  Greek  by  the  Old 
Latin  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  by  interpreters 
from  Beza  onwards  rather  indicate  that  the  evange¬ 
list  kept  close  to  his  source,  as  he  read  it,  even  at 
the  expense  of  intelligibility.  Dr.  McNeile  has 
noted  other  instances  where  the  difference  between 
the  Matthew  and  Lucan  versions  of  “  Q”  seem  to 
be  explicable  by  reference  to  an  Aramaic  original. 

Scholars  generally  have  denied  a  common  Aramaic 
source  for  the  non-Marcan  matter  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  because  of  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 
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the  two  evangelists  translated  independently  from 
such  a  source. 

“  They  could  not  have  hit  so  generally  upon  the 
same  order  of  words,  especially  where  many  other 
arrangements  would  have  done  as  well  (and  occasion¬ 
ally  better),  nor  would  they  have  agreed  in  the 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  word  by  the  same  unusual 
Greek  word,  as  notably  in  the  inLovviov  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.”  1 

The  difference  between  QMt>  and  QLk-  and  their 
likeness  in  certain  striking  details  have  led  to  the 
view,  commonly  accepted,  that  there  were  two 
Greek  translations  of  the  original  Aramaic  “  Q,  ”  or 
two  recensions  of  the  same  translation  which  have 
had  different  histories.  The  earlier  hypothesis  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  used  substantially  the  same 
text  of  “  Q,”  despite  the  scholarship  spent  upon 
it  by  various  eminent  scholars,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  established.  The  divergences  between  “  Q  ”  in 
Matthew  and  “  Q  ”  in  Luke  are  too  wide  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  literary  activity  of  the  evangel¬ 
ists  themselves.  This  is  but  one  of  the  causes  of 
difference. 

The  main  cause,  according  to  Bernhard  Weiss, 
is  Luke’s  use  of  his  peculiar  source  (L).  With  con¬ 
spicuous  acuteness  the  great  German  scholar  isolates 
various  characteristics  in  thought  and  language  of 
a  document  which  Luke  used  as  a  third  source,  that 
in  part  covered  the  same  ground  as  Mark  and  “  Q  ” 
but  was  more  comprehensive  than  the  latter.  All 
the  materials  in  the  gospel  belong  to  these  three 
sources,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  the  differences 
from  QMt  in  QLk-  (so  called)  are  ascribed  to  the 
third  evangelist’s  use  of  (L).  This  solution  of  the 
problem  raises  difficulties  of  its  own.  Granted  the 
theory  of  “  Q  ”  and  (L),  then,  as  Harnack  urges, 
“  exact  proofs  as  to  the  analysis  are  impossible  in 

1  Patton,  Sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  p.  123. 
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the  case  of  two  unknowns.”  1  What  is  more,  the 
character  of  Luke  that  emerges  in  Weiss’s  discussions 
is  hardly  that  of  the  editor,  translator,  and  author 
who  appears  in  Acts.  “  One  sees  in  him  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Tatian  and  the  later  harmonists.”  2 

Dr.  Stanton  3  suggests  that  an  Aramaic  original 
of  “  Q  ”  appeared  in  two  Greek  translations,  one 
intended  for  the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  translator  of  the  latter  omitted  all  that  he 
deemed  unsuitable  for  Gentiles  including  rjKovaare 
.  .  .  iycb  Se  A eya)  v/jllv  (Matt,  v.)  in  the  sayings  on 
Retaliation,  and  on  Love  and  Hatred  ;  and  having 
omitted  the  condemnations  of  hypocrisy  in  alms, 
prayer,  and  fasting,  he  added  the  Woes  (Luke  vi.  24ft.) . 
But  as  Dr.  McNeile  observes  :  4  “  It  is  true  that  Luke 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  set  aside  the  passage 
on  the  Law  if  he  had  found  it  ready  translated  in 
his  document ;  but  it  is  scarcely  less  improbable 
that  a  translator  would  have  set  it  aside  if  he  had 
found  it  in  his  Aramaic  document.”  Perhaps  the 
latter  alternative  may  be  said  to  be  the  more  improb¬ 
able  of  the  two  in  view  of  the  early  date  at  which 
such  a  translator  must  have  done  his  work,  and  of 
the  high  respect  in  which  the  Law  was  held  by 
Aramaic-speaking  Christians  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
Having  regard  to  the  complicated  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  only  partially  satisfactory  solutions  of 
the  problem  of  0  Q,”  it  is  not  surprising  that  two 
recent  writers  have  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  getting  rid  of  "  Q,”  in 
the  German  phrase, f  ‘  emptying  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath.”  Mr.  Robinson  Smith  and  Mr.  Lummis 
thus  maintain  that  Luke  used  the  first  gospel.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  way  out  disposes  of  the  question  of 

1  Theologische  Liter aturzeit,  1908,  S.  468. 

2  Ibid,  S.  466. 

3  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  80-84. 

4  Commentary  on  Matthew,  pp.  100-101. 
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Luke’s  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
evidence  of  his  gospel  is  concerned. 

The  objections  to  this  theory  based  upon  the 
“  very  great  divergencies  between  the  two  gospels 
where  such  divergencies  would  not  be  expected  ” 
are  well  known  and  need  no  elaboration.  Mr. 
Smith,  however,  boldly  pushes  the  theory  to  the 
furthest  point,  and  declares  that  Luke  1  "  in  handling 
his  Marcan  material  blurs,  obliterates,  blunders, 
fabricates,  falsifies,  flattens  out,  mutilates,  murders,” 
and  “  precisely  as  Mark  fares  at  his  hands  so  does 
Matthew  fare — only  the  results  are  more  serious.” 

Even  making  full  allowance  for  the  lure  of 
alliteration,  this  indictment  of  Luke  is  serious. 
Happily  the  evidence  on  which  the  evangelist  is 
convicted  of  criminal  proceedings  proves  quite 
flimsy  upon  a  dispassionate  examination  of  it.  Mr. 
Smith’s  argument  rests  upon  the  supposed  manner 
in  which  Mark  has  been  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke 
respectively.  "  Where  a  choice  from  two  or  more 
Marcan  expressions  has  been  made,  the  first  choice 
falls  to  Matthew  and  the  second  to  Luke.”  Mr. 
Patton  shows  that  all  the  instances  alleged,  e.g. 
Mark  x.  29  (Matt.  xix.  29  ;  Luke  xviii.  29)  cannot  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  this  rule,  and  that 
in  most  cases  a  simpler  and  more  valid  reason  may 
be  suggested  for  Luke’s  conduct.  He  concludes : 2 
“  Even  if  the  use  of  Matthew  by  Luke  were  not 
contradicted  by  so  many  characteristics  of  both  these 
Gospels,  the  writer  cannot  see  how  the  choice  by 
Luke  of  the  second  part  of  a  phrase  of  which  Matthew 
has  taken  the  first  part  should  prove  the  use  of 
Matthew  by  Luke.  Why  should  not  Luke  feel  free 
to  take  precisely  that  part  of  a  Marcan  phrase  which 
Matthew  has  taken — if  he  wanted  it  ?  Why  should 
his  finding  it  in  Matthew  make  him  feel  that  he  was 

1  Hibbert  Journal,  April  1912,  pp.  621-3. 

2  Sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  p.  107. 
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not  at  liberty  to  use  it  ?  Why  indeed,  if  Luke  was 
copying  Matthew,  should  he  not  have  followed  him 
in  his  quotation  of  a  certain  part  of  a  Marcan  phrase, 
instead  of  putting  himself  every  time  to  the  trouble 
of  going  back  to  his  Mark  to  pick  out  that  part  of 
the  phrase  which  Matthew  had  left  ?  It  does  not 
quite  appear  why  the  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Smith  (so 
far  as  analysis  of  the  passages  from  which  they  are 
cited  leaves  any  of  them  standing)  might  not  just 
as  well  be  turned  against  his  theory  as  for  it.” 

Again,  if,  with  Mr.  Smith,  we  “  bracket  as  untrust¬ 
worthy  or  at  least  as  open  to  suspicion  all  the  matter 
in  Luke,  about  three-fourths  of  it,  which  finds  a 
parallel  in  Matthew  or  Mark,”  we  cannot  regard  the 
rest  as  credible  traditions  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
The  criminal  who  spends  most  of  his  life  in  robbery 
with  violence  may  make  a  death-bed  repentance  at 
the  end,  or  possibly  cease  his  plundering  when  old 
age  creeps  upon  him,  but,  in  his  prime,  he  will 
not  spend  a  fourth  of  his  days  in  honest  industry 
and  praiseworthy  endeavour.  A  place,  therefore, 
can  only  be  found  for  the  third  gospel  amongst 
apocryphal  gospels — the  productions  in  the  main 
of  fancy  and  imagination.  This  is  too  much  even 
for  Mr.  Robinson  Smith  to  demand. 

Another  consideration,  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Patton, 
equally  cogent  against  the  theories  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Lummis,  is  based  upon  the  character  of  Luke’s 
language  in  numerous  non-Marcan  sections  of  his 
gospel.  It  is  noticed  more  fully  below.  Mr. 
Lummis's  presentation  of  his  case  is  less  exciting 
and  more  mathematical  than  that  of  Mr.  Robinson 
Smith.  He  does  not  indulge  in  objectionable 
language,  unless  we  esteem  “  inconcinnity,”  "  ad- 
scititious,”  and  the  like  to  be  such.  Indeed,  he  is 
rather  impressed  by  the  excellent  motive  of  the  third 
evangelist.  “  The  preface  which  opens  the  third 
gospel,”  we  are  told,  “  expresses  a  demand  of  Luke's 
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own  nature.  He  wished  in  all  his  studies  and  exer¬ 
cises  to  be  consecutive,  comprehensive,  and  exact/’ 1 

Accepting  without  question  Harnack’s  view  that 
Matthew  rather  than  Luke  has  preserved  the  words 
of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus,  Mr.  Lummis  endeavours  to 
prove  that  Luke  has  followed  the  order  of  Matthew. 
“  Luke  used  Mark  as  the  basis  of  his  gospel ;  paused 
now  and  again  at  a  convenient  place  to  gather  up 
the  sayings  which  appeared  up  to  that  point  in 
Matthew ;  and  dealt  with  such  a  collection  of 
sayings  between  point  and  point,  as  matter  to  be 
separately  handled.”  2 

In  support  of  his  theory,  he  further  adduces 
“  the  coincidences  between  Mt.  and  Lc.  against  Me. 
in  the  triple  parallel,”  rejecting  the  alleged  causes 
for  such  coincidence  stated  by  Dr.  Stanton  and 
Schmiedel  (he  might  have  added  Bernhard  Weiss  3), 
and  pleading  the  “  old  principle  of  economy  of 
hypothesis  ”  which  the  direct  use  of  Matthew  by 
Luke  illustrates. 

“  Economy  of  hypothesis,”  like  some  measures 
of  war  economy,  may,  however,  be  due  to  neglect 
or  ignorance  of  the  facts.  A  good  hypothesis  must 
be  a  possible  explanation  of  the  facts.  In  this  case, 
Luke’s  use  of  Matthew  does  not  explain  his  language, 
nor  without  sundry  subsidiary  hypotheses  can  it 
be  made  to  explain  his  additions  and  omissions  in 
the  non-Marcan  sections. 

Mr.  Lummis’s  hypothesis  of  a  first  edition  of 
Luke  from  which  the  matter  peculiar  to  the  third 
gospel  was  absent,  and  of  which  Codex  Bezae  pre¬ 
serves  various  readings  is  noticed  elsewhere.4  There 
is  also  the  hypothesis  that  “  Luke’s  copy  of 
Matthew  was  somewhat  frayed  and  worn,  and  that 
a  word  or  two  here  and  there  has  been  obliterated 

1  How  Luke  was  Written,  p.  21.  2  Ibid.  p.  46. 

3  Die  Quellen  des  Lukas evangeliums,  p.  9. 

4  See  “  Luke  the  Editor,”  p.  hi. 
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or  half-obliterated,”1  and  the  hypothesis  that 
“  certain  passages  in  canonical  Mark  were  not  before 
Luke,”  whilst  we  are  further  bidden  remember 
that  “  Luke  used  his  pen  very  freely  at  the  revision, 
so  that  we  cannot  always  ascertain  the  original 
state  of  his  Matthean  matter  in  the  original  Luke.”  2 

Though  it  is  urged  that  “  the  case  is  complete 
without  D,”  and  that  the  two  last  hypotheses  are 
“  results  of  the  theory  that  Luke  used  Matthew, 
not  preconditions  for  its  possibility,”  it  is  plain 
that  the  theory  would  be  rather  difficult  to  establish 
even  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  author  without  these 
subsidiary  hypotheses.  Where,  however,  the  theory 
breaks  down  is  by  its  failure  to  cover  the  facts  which 
the  evidence  of  Luke’s  language  presents.  Semit- 
isms  in  the  writings  of  Luke  are  almost  unnoticed. 
Only  one  (Acts  i.  io)  is  named,3  and  with  a  “perhaps,” 
after  an  excision  of  an  intruding  word  has  been 
suggested  as  an  “  obvious  ”  improvement. 

To  Luke’s  literary  ability,  Mr.  Lummis  pays  full, 
if  somewhat  condescending  tribute:4  “He  was,  at 
the  time  when  he  began  Lk.m  (the  original  draft 
of  the  gospel),  probably  a  young  man,  of  some 
literary  culture,  and  a  little  self-conscious  in  his 
choice  of  language,  one  who  weighed  forms  of 
expression,  weeded  and  enlarged  his  vocabulary, 
was  eager  to  learn,  and  anxious  not  to  learn  amiss.” 
“  In  some  little  points  of  idiom,  Luke,  like  other 
young  writers,  is  punctilious  but  not  quite  easy. 
Though  even  Matthew  falls  short  of  Luke’s  own 
intended  level  of  narrative  Greek,  he  may  often 
give  a  useful  hint  how  to  paraphrase  one  of  Mark’s 
barbarisms.  Luke’s  aim  is  to  embody  in  his  writing 
all  that  is  precious  in  Mark  and  Matthew,  so  far 
as  it  is  fit  to  be  offered  to  the  larger,  more  critical 
Hellenic  world  to  which  he  himself  belongs.” 

1  How  Luke  was  Written,  p.  46. 

2  Ibid.  p.  98.  3  Ibid.  p.  45.  4  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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It  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  Luke, 
a  trained  physician  before  his  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  who  had  accompanied  Paul  in  his  travels 
and  wrote  after  the  Apostle  had  reached  Rome,  was 
quite  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Lummis  supposes. 
But  how  comes  it  that  so  self-conscious  a  writer 
of  Greek  has  introduced  Aramaisms  into  his  text 
when  copying  Matthew  ? 

The  Aramaic  use  of  rjp^aro  -a vto  occurs  in  Mark 
twenty-six  times,  or  twenty-seven,  if  we  add  xiv. 
22  (D).  Of  these  Matthew  retains  six  only,  whilst 
Luke  retains  only  two.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect  to  find.  But  observe  the  use  in  non-Marcan 
passages.  “  St.  Matthew  also  has  the  construction 
six  times.  In  one  of  these,  viz.  iv.  17,  the  word  has 
a  very  great  emphasis ;  two,  viz.  xviii.  24  and  xxiv. 
49,  occur  in  sayings  of  Christ ;  two,  viz.  xi.  7  and 
xxiv.  49,  occur  also  in  St.  Luke.  The  remaining 
two  are  in  narrative.  Of  these  xi.  20  might  be 
editorial,  xiv.  30  occurs  in  a  narrative  peculiar  to 
the  First  Gospel.”1  Besides  the  two  cases  he 
derived  from  Mark,  Luke  has  it  twenty-five  times. 
“  Of  these  twelve  are  in  sayings.  The  remaining 
thirteen  are  in  narrative.  Of  these  five  are  the 
phrase  ‘  began  to  say  ’  and  one  of  them,  vii.  24, 
occurs  in  St.  Mark.  In  three,  viz.  xiv.  30,  xv.  14,  24, 
the  *  began  ’  may  be  emphatic.  Five  (iv.  21,  v.  21, 
ix.  12,  xix.  37,  xxiii.  2)  are  remarkable  as  occurring 
in  passages  with  Marcan  parallels,  and  as  being 
therefore  possibly  due  to  St.  Luke’s  editorial  hand. 
The  question  is,  why  should  such  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Lummis  confesses  Luke  to  be  when  copying  Matthew 
change  /x^  So^re  A eyeiv  (Matt.  iii.  9)  into  p, yj  ap^rjvOe 
Xeyecv  (Luke  iii.  8),  or  introduce  the  Aramaic  idiom 
at  all  where  Matthew  had  it  not  ?  Of  the  twelve 
occurrences  of  this  Aramaism  in  Sayings  reported 
by  Luke,  seven  are  in  sections  peculiar  to  him,  two 

1  Allen,  Commentary  on  Mark,  p.  49. 
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are  introduced  into  “  Q  ”  passages,  one  into  a 
Marcan  passage,  and  two,  as  Mr.  Allen  observed, 
are  also  in  Matthew.  For  the  rest,  two  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  narrative  of  “  Q  ”  and  three  are 
found  in  the  narrative  of  the  peculiar  matter.  Of 
the  five  introduced  into  the  Marcan  narrative,  one 
(iv.  21)  is  in  a  section  very  different  from  the  sup¬ 
posed  parallels  in  Mark  vi.  i-6  =  Matt.  xiii.  53-58, 
and  is  probably  the  result  of  Luke’s  working  "  Q  ” 
matter  into  this  portion  of  Mark,  whilst  ix.  12 
marks  a  point  of  time  and  gives  a  reason  for 
what  follows,  and  xix.  37  also  graphically  marks 
an  exact  period  when  a  certain  occurrence  took 
place. 

Possibly  it  may  throw  light  upon  the  usage  of 
Luke  if  we  note  that  the  construction  is  found 
seven  times  in  Acts. 

Again,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  used  Matthew, 
the  variants  already  noted  in  the  “  Matthean  ” 
narrative  of  Luke  are  not  easily  explained,  e.g.  x.  5, 
the  Aramaic  use  of  eiprjvr),  and  the  singular  departure 
from  the  text  of  Matt,  xxiii.  26  ( KaOapioov  npojrov  to 
ivros  tov  7TOT7]plov)  which  Luke  (xi.  41)  gives  (TrArjv 
ra  ivovra  Sore  iAerjpLOGvvrjv).  The  other  instances 
cited  by  Dr.  McNeile  as  pointing  to  an  Aramaic 
original  of  Matthean  and  Lucan  words  also  demand 
an  explanation  which  Mr.  Lummis’s  theory  fails  to 
afford. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  Luke  knew  Aramaic  and 
made  use  of  Aramaic  sources  in  his  gospel,  the 
verdict  of  Harnack  which  many  scholars  have 
accepted  so  readily,  that  Matthew  has  preserved 
the  words  of  “  Q  ”  almost  invariably,  will  require 
considerable  modification. 

The  Aramaisms  in  Luke  are  most  easily  accounted 
for  on  the  presumption  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
an  Aramaic  “  Q.” 

From  Mark  he  has  taken  over  comparatively 
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few  Aramaisms.  Generally,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
auxiliary  rjpgaro  -avro  in  narrative,  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared  beneath  his  editorial  hand.  A  Greek 
source,  largely  made  up  of  narrative,  and  written 
by  a  man  for  whom  Luke  entertained  no  very  high 
opinion,  would  not  make  the  same  appeal  to  him 
as  an  Aramaic  source  composed  almost  entirely  of 
the  words  of  Jesus. 

Of  Aramaisms  in  Mark  recognised  by  Wellhausen 
and  other  scholars  Luke  has  omitted  forty-eight, 
or  including  the  readings  of  Codex  Bezae  in  the 
second  gospel,  fifty-six,  of  which  thirty  are  in 
narrative,  twenty-one  in  Sayings  of  Jesus,  and  five 
in  other  Sayings.1 

These  Marcan  examples  are  not  all  of  equal 
value  as  illustrations  of  Aramaic  idiom  distinguished 
from  the  idiom  of  the  K oivrj,  but  almost  half  of 
them  (Nos.  10,  16,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 

3L  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  44,  50,  53,  55,  56)  are  rather 
peculiarly  Aramaic  in  colour.  In  cases  like  the  use 
of  8uo  Svo  to  express  distribution,  or  els  in  the  sense 
of  ns,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  idiom  in  the  Koivrj 
cannot  be  held  to  exclude  the  presumption  that 
in  a  writer  like  Mark  they  are  due  to  his  Semitic 
origin  and  culture. 

Certain  Aramaisms,  omitted  by  Luke  from  his 
Marcan  sections,  occur  elsewhere  in  his  gospel,  the 
reason  for  which  must  be  found  in  his  attitude 
towards  Mark  and  other  sources. 

In  all  Luke  has  some  eighty-six  Aramaisms  (in 
eluding  readings  in  Codex  Bezae),2  of  which  seventy- 
one  are  in  Sayings  and  only  fifteen  in  narrative. 
Of  the  seventy-one,  sixty  are  in  Sayings  of  Jesus, 
one  in  a  Saying  of  Jesus  reported  second  hand, 
and  ten  in  Sayings  of  other  than  Jesus.  Again, 
eighteen  of  the  Sayings  are  in  “  Q  ”  sections,  twenty- 

1  See  Excursus  II.  pp.  89  ff. 

2  See  Excursus  I.  pp.  85  ft'. 
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three  in  Marcan  sections,  and  thirty  in  sections 
peculiar  to  Luke. 

Of  twenty  Aramaisms  added  by  Luke,  seven¬ 
teen  are  in  Sayings  (fifteen  of  Jesus)  and  only  three 
in  narrative.  Of  the  seventeen  in  Sayings,  eight  are 
in  “  Q  ”  and  nine  in  Marcan  sections. 

Of  the  fourteen  possible  variant  translations  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  noted  by  Wellhausen  and 
Dr.  McNeile,  all  are,  of  course,  in  Sayings  of  Jesus. 
The  twelve  occurrences  of  the  Aramaic  use  of  yjp^aro 
-avro  in  Sayings  have  been  already  noticed. 

It  may  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  many  of 
these  “  Aramaisms  ”  may  be  challenged  on  the 
ground  of  parallels  in  the  Koivij,  but  others  are 
indisputable.1  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
distinguish  the  two  classes.2 

So  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  it  suggests  rather 
strongly  that  there  is  some  special  reason  for  Luke's 
Aramaisms  being  found  so  largely  in  Sayings  of  Jesus. 
In  other  words,  it  points  to  an  Aramaic  “  Q  ”  used 
by  Luke.  This  would  account  for  most  of  the 
striking  differences  in  the  “  Logia  ”  of  Luke  as 
compared  with  Matthew.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  Aramaisms  occur  in  ix.  n-xviii.  14  confirms 
the  primitive  character  of  what  on  other  grounds  has 
been  considered  a  unity.3 

The  singular  verbal  resemblances  between  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  in  their  non-Marcan  sections  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  theory  that  Luke  also 
used  some  recension  of  a  Greek  “  Q  ”  familiar  to 
Matthew.  The  Greek  and  the  Aramaic  “  Q's  ” 
cannot  have  been  identical,  but  must  have  been 
related.  The  phenomena  of  the  first  and  third 
gospels  make  it  certain  that  Luke  had  sources 
independent  of  Matthew,  and  vice  versa,  whilst  it  is 

1  See  Excursus  I.  pp.  85  £f. 

2  See  Excursus  I.  pp.  85  ff. 

3  See  "  Luke  the  Editor/’  p.  92. 
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almost  certain  that  some  of  these  sources  possessed 
common  material. 

The  agreement,  then,  in  language  and  order  in 
the  “  Q  ”  sections  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  due  to 
a  Greek  source  ;  a  few  of  their  divergences  are 
merely  variants  of  the  original  Aramaic  word  or 
phrase ;  more,  but  of  comparatively  little  importance, 
reflect  the  personal  and  literary  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  two  evangelists ;  the  most  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  of  all  result  from  Luke’s  use  of  an  Aramaic 
source.  In  Matthew  alone,  as  Archdeacon  Allen 
argues,  there  is  doubtless  much  that  comes  from 
“  Q,”  since  the  first  evangelist — a  careful  compiler — 
probably  availed  himself  of  other  Sayings  besides 
the  Greek  recension  with  which  in  some  form  Luke 
was  acquainted.  Similarly  Sayings  reported  only 
by  Luke  in  “  Q  ”  sections,  or  in  the  document 
which  apparently  lies  behind  chaps,  ix.  11-xviii.  14, 
must  be  held  to  be  as  primitive  and  authoritative 
as  anything  in  the  gospel.  Even  in  Luke’s  Marcan 
sections  “  the  words  of  Jesus  are  very  carefully 
reproduced,  in  so  far  as  there  is  no  question  of 
making  them  more  intelligible,  or  securing  them 
against  misunderstanding.”  1 

Luke  used  the  Aramaic  source  to  supplement  and 
correct  the  Greek  “  Q  ”  ;  where  the  translation  of  the 
latter  satisfied  him  he  took  it  over,  where  it  did  not 
he  translated  direct  from  the  Aramaic.  In  sections 
where  the  Greek  “  Q  ”  offered  no  equivalent  for  the 
Aramaic  he,  of  course,  followed  the  latter.  Conse¬ 
quently  where  Matthew  and  Luke  are  in  close  agree¬ 
ment  the  omissions  by  Luke  are  more  important  than 
his  additions.  The  Matthean  portions  thus  omitted 
may  have  been  based  on  material  of  value  known 
to  the  first  evangelist,  but,  leaving  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  small  details  of  style  and  the  like,  they  were 
not  present  in  the  Greek  or  Aramaic  “  Q  ”  used  by 

1  B.  Weiss,  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  S.  61. 
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the  third  evangelist.  Dr.  Moulton,  however,  attri¬ 
butes  the  misunderstanding  of  a  Semitic  original 
shown  in  Luke’s  text  to  the  author  of  his  Greek 
source.  To  prove  Luke  himself  responsible,  "we 
should  at  least  have  to  show  that  such  errors 
were  very  numerous  and  evenly  distributed,  and 
that  the  same  kind  of  mistake  occurred  in  different 
places.” 1 

“  Had  he  been  his  own  translator,  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  the  same  evenness  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Aramaisms  as  we  find  in  those  general 
features  of  grammar  and  style  which  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  vindicate  the  unity  of  the  two  books  ad 
Theophilum.”  2 

The  “  distribution  ”  which  is  demanded  may 
fairly  be  claimed  to  be  discernible,3  though  modified 
by  the  use  of  a  Greek  as  well  as  an  Aramaic  “  Q,” 
whilst  the  unity  of  the  two  books  ad  Theophilum  is 
further  demonstrated,  for  when  we  turn  from  the 
gospel  to  Acts,  Luke’s  knowledge  of  Aramaic  is  still 
more  clearly  seen. 

One  other  consideration  remains  to  be  named. 
In  view  of  the  date  at  which  the  Synoptists  wrote, 
the  influence  of  oral  tradition  cannot  be  entirely 
eliminated.  Some  cases  of  repetition  and  trans¬ 
ference  of  formulas  may  ultimately  be  due  4  “to 
oral  processes  of  preservation  and  transmission.” 
But  this  is  comparatively  a  small  matter. 

IV.  Aramaic  Sources  in  i  Acts 

Professor  Torrey 5  has  accumulated  much  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  for  his  theory  that  in  chaps,  i.-xv. 
Luke  is  translating  an  Aramaic  document — and  not 

1  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  ii.  19. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  21.  3  See  Excursus  I. 

4  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  139. 

5  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts. 
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seldom  mistranslating.  Some  of  the  most  baffling 
and  mysterious  Greek  passages  in  Acts  are  thus 
made  plain.  For  example,  in  ii.  47  the  words  ini 
to  avro  have  hitherto  remained  an  unsolved  riddle. 
The  phrase  ordinarily  means  “  together,”  “  in  the 
same  place,”  and,  in  the  papyri,  is  often  used  in 
arithmetical  statements.  “  In  the  Greek  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  it  is  the  standing  equivalent  of  *nTT,  ~rn\”  But 
in  ii.  47  this  meaning  is  “  obviously  inadmissible.” 
The  Aramaic  equivalent  is  «“rnS,  NqnS-  But  in 
the  Judaic  dialects  of  Aramaic  the  usual  meaning 
of  x'l'nb  is  “  greatly,”  “  exceedingly,”  and  "  this  is 
precisely  what  is  needed  in  place  of  ini  to  avro  in 
Acts  ii.  47.”  Similarly  the  confused  Greek  of  iv. 
24  ff.  is  shown  to  rest  upon  a  misreading  of 
v_r  nVt  “  that  which  our  father  ”  as  vt  6 

tov  narpos  rj/acov.  Amongst  other  passages  whose 
interpretation  is  made  intelligible  as  a  misreading 
of  Aramaic  are  viii.  10  and  xv.  7.  Occasionally, 
as  in  the  discovery  of  an  Aramaism  in  the  use  of 
an 6  with  a  passive  verb,  or  in  phrases  like  Kara  rfy 
ovoav  iKKXrjalav,  iyeipeiv  els,  the  theory  may  be 
pressed  too  far  in  view  of  the  parallels  in  vernacular 
Greek.  But,  making  every  possible  allowance  for 
usages  current  in  the  K oLvrj,  the  case  for  translation 
from  Aramaic  seems  to  be  established. 

Three  recent  writers,1  differing  in  important 
details  from  Professor  Torrey,  have  admitted  the 
force  of  his  arguments  and  accepted  his  main  con¬ 
clusion. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson  even  makes  a  further  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion.  Upon  the  basis  of  his 
predecessor’s  investigation,  he  explains  the  difficulty 
presented  to  commentators  in  i.  2  by  the  words 


1  W.  J.  Wilson,  Harvard  Theological  Review,  January  1918; 
Kent,  Work  and  Teachings  of  the  Apostles,  pp.  6  ff, ;  Bacon, 
American  Journal  of  Theology ,  January  1918. 
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evreiXa/ievos  and  Sia  77vey/xaros‘  ayiov.  The  original  of 
the  last  phrase  was  Ntzrip  n  «pni.  n  in  this  instance 
is  mistranslated  by  Sia,  possibly  because  the  phrase 
of  which  it  forms  part  was  “  one  of  the  established 
formulae  of  Christianity  in  Luke’s  day.”  The  pre¬ 
position  should  have  been  rendered  by  irepi,  i 
occasionally  having  the  sense  of  ‘‘in  the  case  of,” 
“  in  the  matter  of,”  ‘‘in  respect  of,”  “  concerning.” 
We  thus  learn  the  nature  of  the  command  given  in 
i.  2  —  ‘‘Having  given  the  Apostles  instruction 
regarding  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Other  passages  also 
explained  in  the  same  way  are  xii.  25  and  xv.  14. 

Adopting  the  theory  of  an  Aramaic  source 
Professor  Kent  thinks  ‘  ‘  the  internal  proof  is  cumu¬ 
lative  that  originally  independent  documents  or 
traditions  have  been  combined  ”  in  it.  For  example, 
iv.  1-31  and  v.  17-42  are  “  older  and  later  versions 
of  the  same  incident.”  “  The  incompleteness  of 
certain  of  the  narratives  also  points  to  originally 
independent  sources,  e.g.  xi.  30  and  xv.  2,  where 
the  elders  at  Jerusalem  are  introduced  without  any 
explanation  of  their  origin,”  whilst  “  at  least  two 
important  groups  of  early  Christian  traditions  may 
be  distinguished  in  chaps,  iii.-xv.”  Whether,  in¬ 
deed,  a  single  Aramaic  document  lies  behind  the 
whole  of  chaps,  i.-xv.  35,  as  Professor  Torrey 
imagines,  is  very  doubtful.  As  early  as  xi.  28  we 
learn  from  Codex  Bezae  that  Luke  was  personally 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  Antioch.1 
We  need  not  search  for  a  source  behind  his  narrative 
at  that  point,  and  presumably,  from  the  time  of 
his  conversion  onwards,  Luke  did  not  stand  com¬ 
pletely  outside  the  circle  of  Christian  believers,  of 
which  he  afterwards  wrote,  though  he  may  not  have 
been  constantly  at  its  centre. 

Again,  the  facts  which  led  Harnack  to  regard 
chap.  ii.  and  v.  17-42  as  doublets  are  more  easily 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Diarist,"  pp.  195  ff. 
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met  by  supposing  that  Luke  translated  more  than 
one  source  than  by  crediting  those  chapters  to  one 
Judaean  scribe  writing  as  early  as  49  a.d.  Harnack’s 
analysis  of  sources  has  won  a  wide  acceptance  on  its 
merits.  In  the  early  part  of  Acts  Luke  appears, 
in  some  respects,  a  oTrepfjioXoyos — a  picker-up  of 
unconsidered  Aramaic  trifles.  But  he  was  more 
than  a  mere  translator.  The  Lucan  authorship 
of  the  Jerusalem  letter  is  discussed  elsewhere.1 
Professor  Torrey,  moreover,  exaggerates  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  Acts 
when  he  says  the  one  “  differs  widely  and  con¬ 
stantly  ”  from  the  other  “  both  in  the  idiom  which 
it  uses  and  in  its  literary  structure."  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  by  the  linguistic  evidence  which  he  pre¬ 
sents,  connects  Acts  i.-xii.  and  xiii.-xxviii.,  and  also 
the  book  as  a  whole  with  the  third  gospel. 

If  we  make  the  division  with  Professor  Torrey 
at  xv.  35,  the  conclusion  is  not  materially  different. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  15 1  words  and  phrases  as 
characteristic  of  the  third  gospel.2  Of  these  35 
do  not  appear  in  Acts  at  all,  1  is  doubtful.  Of  the 
remaining  115,  79  are  found  in  chaps,  i.-xv.  35  and 
chaps,  xv.  36-xxviii. ;  23  are  in  the  first  section 
alone,  and  13  in  the  second  section  alone.  An 
asterisk  is  prefixed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  the 
most  distinctive  and  important  instances.  There 
are  21  words  so  marked,  of  which  4  do  not  occur 
in  Acts,  1  is  found  in  each  of  the  two  parts  alone, 
and  15  in  both.  Harnack,  who  also  thinks  the 
first  part  of  Acts  closes  with  xv.  35  (xv.  36- 
xvi.  5  forming  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the 
second  part),  is  plainly  justified  by  the  facts  when 
he  says 3  “  the  style  of  the  first  half  is  certainly 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  second  half  by 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Letter-Writer.” 

2  Horae  Synopticae,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  15  ff. 

3  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  163. 
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certain  obvious  and  tangible  characteristics,”  yet 
“  the  agreement  is  much  greater  than  the  difference.” 
In  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  two  parts 
Harnack  observes : 1  “  The  discovery  that  a  series 
of  important  words  only  occur  either  in  the  one 
or  the  other  half  of  the  Acts  respectively  cannot 
be  decisive ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  these  words 
are  also  often  found  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  ; 
secondly,  St.  Luke,  after  he  has  once  used  a  word 
is  fond  of  holding  on  to  it,  only  to  let  it  drop  again 
after  some  little  time ;  and,  thirdly,  the  semi- 
evangelic  style  of  the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts 
required  a  somewhat  different  vocabulary  from  that 
of  the  second  half.” 

There  is  another  matter  not  noticed  by  Professor 
Torrey.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  “  Western  ”  variants 
in  the  early  parts  of  Acts,  e.g.  i.  i,  appear  to  be  con¬ 
flations  of  Luke’s  text  with  the  sources  which  he 
used.  Professor  Torrey  entertains  too  low  a  view 
of  Codex  Bezae  and  of  the  “  Western  ”  text  generally 
in  comparison  with  Codex  Vaticanus  and  its  nearest 
associates  when  he  speaks  of  the  text  of  the  former 
MS.  as  “  all  but  worthless  ”  and  that  of  the  latter 
as  “  very  old  and  correct.”  2 

The  common  mistakes  of  transcribers  are  very 
numerous  in  Codex  Bezae,  but  we  need  not  accept 
Blass’s  view  of  the  “  Western  ”  text  before  we  reject 
that  of  Professor  Torrey.  There  is  a  via  media 
elsewhere  indicated.3  On  any  theory  of  the  sources 
of  Acts  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  should 
not  have  exercised  some  influence  on  the  Greek 
texts  of  early  MSS.,  and  Professor  Lake  4  appears 
to  have  perceived  this  when  he  said  that  “  the 
solution  of  the  ‘  Western  ’  interpolations  or  *  Neutral’ 

1  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Trans.),  pp.  107-8. 

2  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts,  p.  40,  n.  1. 

3  See  Introd.  p.  2. 

4  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  91. 
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interpolations  is  connected  somehow  with  the 
sources  of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  with 
its  text.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  prominent 
features  of  the  ‘  Western  '  text  exist  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts,  which  are  based  on  documents  of  an 
early  date,  but  are,  to  a  large  extent,  wanting  in 
the  Epistles,  which  are  free  compositions  uncon¬ 
nected  with  other  writings/' 

Whether  the  “  Western  ''  variants  in  the  third 
gospel  and  in  Acts  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  sources, 
to  Luke  himself,  or  to  copyists,  must  be  determined 
in  every  instance  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
reading  in  the  light  of  Luke's  characteristics  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  manners  and  methods  of 
scribes  on  the  other. 

A  few  curious  variants  from  the  LXX  in  the  Old 
Testament  quotations  in  the  first  part  of  Acts  may 
be  due  to  slight  differences  in  the  Old  Testament 
Greek  text  of  that  date  from  that  which  has  survived. 
Two  illustrations  will  show  what  is  meant. 

UarpiaC  (Acts  iii.  25)  is  found  in  a  quotation  from 
Gen.  xxii.  18,  where  edvrj  is  read  by  the  LXX,  or 
from  Gen.  xii.  3,  where  the  reading  is  (j>v\ai . 

There  is  no  authority  for  Trarpiai  in  either  of  the 
two  verses  named.  Preuschen  1  thinks  the  quota¬ 
tion  has  been  altered  under  the  influence  of  Ps. 
xxi.  28  where  Trarpiai  is  found,  and  for  which  the 
Heb.  is  nlnamp  as  in  Gen.  xii.  3.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Trarpiai  is  due  to  the  source  used  by 
Luke.  In  Acts  iv.  11  we  read  igovdevrjdeis,  whilst  Mark 
xii.  10  =  Matt.  xxi.  42  follow  the  LXX  aTTehoKipiaaav 
in  the  rendering  of  Ps.  cxviii.  22.  The  LXX 

translation  occurs  also  in  Luke  xx.  17,  1  Peter  ii.  7. 
Swete  gives  no  variant  in  the  LXX,  and  Hatch- 
Redpath  no  passage  in  which  igovOeveiv  occurs  in 
anything  like  the  sense  of  the  Acts  passage. 


1  Die  Apostelgeschichte ,  S.  22. 
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Preuschen  1  notes  that  the  verb  dno  is  regularly 
translated  by  igovdevico  in  i  Kings,  elsewhere  only 
in  Ps.  lxxxviii.  39.  Here  he  admits  that  the  variant 
in  Acts  iv.  11  like  that  of  oIkoSo/jlol  for  ol  oIkoSo- 
liovvres  “  must  go  back  to  a  tradition  which  reflects 
an  independent  witness  of  the  original  text.” 

V.  Luke  an  Editor  as  well  as  Translator 

in  1  Acts 

Again,  though  to  Professor  Torrey  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  supposition  that  Luke  made 
editorial  changes,  and  he  does  not  believe  it  is 
possible  to  recognise  them,  yet  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  Greek  text  and  by  the  occasional 
repetitions  and  lack  of  sequence  in  the  early  part 
of  Acts  point  to  the  editorial  hand. 

Professor  Torrey  thinks  that  in  the  original 
Aramaic  the  words  Sid  x€LP°s  (Acts  ii.  23)  were  the 
same  as  those  behind  Mark  xiv.  41,  and  the  rendering 
should  have  been  el?  xe^Pa^-  The  Peshitta,  it  may 
be  added,  has  T3  in  both  passages.  Swete  2  gives 
as  Semitisms  in  the  LXX  Sid  x€L pos>  eis  X€Wa?>  *K 
X^tpos  =  TP,  T7L  apparently  regarding  the  first  two 
Greek  expressions  as  parallels  =  t$.  Robertson  3 
gives  the  following  examples  of  the  use  of  x€W  •  Sta 
X^LpOS  (Acts  XV.  23),  Sid  TCOV  X^LP^V  CLVTOJV  (Acts  xiv.  3), 
el?  xe^pcLS  (Luke  xxiv.  j),  el?  rrjv  p^ei pa  (Luke  xv.  22), 
€K  x£LP°s  7rdvTO)v  (Luke  i.  71),  iv  rfj  xeLPl  avr°v  (John 
iii-  35),  (jvv  x€Lp'L  dyyiXov  (Acts  vii.  35).  A  reference 
to  the  Peshitta  shows  that  Sid  with  the  genitive, 
iv  with  the  dat.,  el s  with  the  ace.,  and  vvv  with 
the  dat.  in  these  examples  are  all  renderings  of 

'Til,  whilst  it<  x€rtpos  =  Tp.  In  the  Sinaitic  Syriac 

1  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  S.  22. 

2  Introduction ,2  p.  308. 

3  Grammar  of  New  Testament,  p.  649. 
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the  John  passage  is  missing.  The  other  gospel 
passages  are  rendered  as  in  the  Peshitta. 

On  the  other  hand,  outside  2  Chronicles  'pi 
is  only  once  translated  by  Sia  x€LP°s>  elsewhere  it 
is  eV  xeiP>l  or  some  paraphrase.  In  2  Chronicles 
the  Sta  construction  occurs  four  times  and  the  iv 
construction  three  times.  Sta  x€LP°$  (Acts  ii.  23) 
as  the  equivalent  of  tq  in  the  sense  of  agent  is 
possible,  but  iv  xeiP^  as  fhe  LXX  shows,  would  be 
more  usual.  The  Acts  phrase  should  be  read,  with 
Professor  Torrey,  as  els  xeWas  and  taken  with 
e/cSorov.  The  passage  is  then  closely  parallel  with 
Luke  xxiv.  7  Set  rrapaSoOrjvaL  els  ^etpa?  dvdpcoucov 
apLaprtoXcbv.  Luke’s  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  translating  Aramaic  into  Greek  has  led  him 
astray. 

But  a  verse  like  ii.  36  is  so  admirable  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words  as  not  to  read  like  a  translation. 
Since  it  marks  the  close  of  Peter’s  speech,  and  sums 
up  the  drift  of  his  argument,  ii.  14-35,  we  may  fairly 
recognise  the  editorial  hand.  ’Acr</>aA d>s  in  the  sense 
of  the  word  here  (certo)  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  and  is  classical. 

In  iv.  21  to  is  used  before  a  sentence,  a  Lucan 
characteristic  and  a  classical  idiom,  found  eight 
times  in  the  third  gospel  but,  elsewhere  in  Acts, 
only  in  xxii.  30.  Acts  iv.  21  narrates  what  happened 
after  Peter  and  John  had  concluded  their  words, 
and  again  the  editorial  hand  of  Luke  is  betrayed. 

Chap.  v.  14  is  by  several  scholars  regarded  as 
an  insertion,  since  v.  15  follows  closely  in  sense 
upon  v.  I3b.  Professor  Torrey  relieves  the  difficulty 
of  the  passage  by  taking  KoXXaaOou  in  v.  13  as  a 
mistranslation  of  an  Aramaic  word  from  the  root 
mp,  or  more  probably  which  in  the  Hithpael 
in  late  Hebrew  means  “  to  contend,”  but  in  Syriac 
“  to  be  united  with.”  Even  so,  v.  14  may  be  an 
editorial,  that  is,  a  Lucan  addition  expanding  the 
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phrase  dAA’  ifieyaXwev  a vrovs  6  Xa os  and  preparing 
the  way  for  verse  15  c oare  Kal  els  ras  TrXarelas 
eK(f)epeiv  rovs  audevels  ktX. 

The  section  vi.  8-15  by  its  repetition  (e.g.  verses 
11,  13,  14)  points  to  a  duplication  of  sources.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  preservation  of  traces  of  his  sources  by 
Luke  (cp.  the  three  accounts  of  Paul’s  conversion) 
was  due  to  his  inability  to  decide  between  the 
competing  claims  of  his  authorities,  oral  and  written, 
as  much  as  to  his  conception  of  the  functions  of  a 
historian. 

The  Lucan  character  of  the  Apostolic  Letter  (xv. 
23  f.)  and  the  editorial  treatment  of  the  source 
behind  it  are  shown  elsewhere,1  whilst  the  Antiochean 
origin  of  Luke  raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  his 
direct  responsibility  for  the  narrative  concerning  the 
Church  at  Antioch  (xi.  27-30). 2 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  linguistic  evidence  dis¬ 
plays  Luke  as  an  editor  as  well  as  a  translator  in 
the  first  fifteen  chapters  of  Acts.  In  other  words, 
Luke  compiled  his  second  work  very  much  as  he  did 
his  first.  The  difference  between  Luke  as  evangelist 
and  as  historian  is  not  so  much  one  of  methods  as 
of  materials. 

The  date  of  the  Aramaic  sources  used  by  Luke 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  authority  and  historicity  of 
the  book  of  Acts.  The  primitive  Jewish  character 
of  materials  in  1  Acts  is  admitted  by  a  scholar  like 
John  Weiss,3  who  denies  the  Lucan  authorship  of 
the  book  and  attributes  it  to  the  post-Pauline  period. 

Dr.  Bacon,4  who  also  denies  the  authorship  of 
Luke,  is  more  sceptical  about  the  primitive  character 
of  the  source  or  sources  lying  behind  chaps,  i.-xv. 

1  See  “Luke  the  Letter- Writer,”  pp.  161  ff. 

2  See  “Luke  the  Diarist,”  p.  201. 

8  Das  Urchristentum,  S.  7. 

4  American  Journal  of  Theology,  January  1918. 
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“  There  is  a  kind  of  mental  inertia  which  inclines  us 
to  take  for  granted  the  priority  of  documents  in 
Semitic  languages  over  those  written  in  Greek. 
It  is  quite  unwarranted.  So  far  as  known  documents 
are  concerned,  the  Greek  are  earlier.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  type  of  documents  known  as  Acts, 
Preaching,  or  Travels  of  Apostles.  It  is  a  Greek 
type  of  literature.”  He  therefore  concludes  that 
a  Greek  source  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Aramaic 
document  translated  by  the  author  of  Acts  in  chaps, 
i.-xv.  In  support  of  his  opinion  Dr.  Bacon  adduces 
Harnack’s  admission  as  to  the  "  highly  legendary 
and  idealised  conception  of  the  history  ”  in  i  Acts. 

It  is  possible  that  Professor  Torrey's  date  (49  or 
early  in  the  year  50)  may  be  a  little  too  early,  but 
the  growth  of  legend  is  a  much  more  rapid  process 
than  Dr.  Bacon  seems  willing  to  allow. 

Simon  de  Montfort  fell  in  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
August  4,  1265.  During  the  siege  of  Kenilworth 
(concluded  Nov.  1266)  the  Dictum  de  Kenilworth 
was  drawn  up  “  for  the  general  pacification  of  the 
kingdom.”  Article  8  reads :  “  Rogantes  humiliter 
tarn  dominum  legatum  quam  dominum  regem  ut 
ipse  dominus  legatus  sub  districtione  ecclesiastica 
prorsus  inhibeat,  ne  Simon  comes  Leycestriae  a 
quocunque  pro  sancto  vel  justo  reputetur,  cum  in 
excommunicatione  sit  defunctus,  sicut  sancta  tenet 
ecclesia  ;  et  mirabilia  de  eo  vana  et  fatua  ab  aliquibus 
relata  nullis  unquam  labiis  proferantur ;  et  dominus 
rex  haec  eadem  sub  poena  corporali  velit  districte 
inhibere.”  As  the  biographer  of  Simon  de  Mont¬ 
fort  observes,  “  La  plupart  des  auteurs  contemporains 
parlent  en  effet  du  heros  tombe  au  champ  de  bataille 
d’ Evesham  comme  d’un  martyr  et  rapportent  que 
des  miracles  furent  operes,  et  sur  son  tombeau,  et 
a  Tendroit  ou  il  avait  ete  si  affreusement  inutile/' 1 

Legend  did  not  grow  less  quickly  in  the  first 

1  B6mont,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Sa  Vie,  p.  248. 
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century  than  in  the  thirteenth.  Nor  is  it  incredible 
that  the  Aramaic  sources  used  by  Luke  were  original 
compositions  in  that  tongue.  The  Aramaic  portions 
of  Ezra  (iv.  24-vi.  22)  are  held  by  many  scholars  to 
have  formed  part  of  an  Aramaic  history ;  the  Greek 
rendering  of  an  earlier  Aramaic  “  Q  ”  is  most 
generally  accepted  as  prior  in  date  to  Mark ;  and, 
as  already  remarked,  Josephus  wrote  his  Jewish 
War  first  in  Aramaic. 

For  the  second  half  of  Acts,  apart  from  the  Diary 
which  Luke  himself  kept  as  the  fellow-traveller  of 
Paul,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  written  sources. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  book  he  employed  Aramaic 
sources  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  legendary 
materials  than  was  embedded  in  the  sources  of  his 
gospel. 

Luke's  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  suggested  by  an 
examination  of  the  third  gospel,  is  confirmed,  and 
even  demonstrated,  by  Professor  Torrey’s  analysis 
of  Acts  i.-xv. 

One  question  remains.  Why  was  a  cultured 
Greek  like  Luke  not  content  with  a  free  translation 
or  paraphrase  of  his  sources,  so  that  his  writings, 
like  the  Jewish  War  of  Josephus,  should  betray  no 
marks  of  an  Aramaic  parentage  ? 

The  answer  must  be  found  in  the  character  and 
spirit  of  his  enterprise  as  set  forth  in  the  preface  to 
his  gospel,  the  essential  principles  of  which  governed 
the  composition  also  of  Acts,  addressed,  like  the 
earlier  work,  to  Theophilus  :  e'Soge  /cd/W,  TraprjKoXov- 
OrjKOTL  avcoOev  rracriv  aKpifioos,  Kade^fjs  aol  ypaipat  Iva 
incyvcps  rrepl  a>v  KarrjxrfOrjs  A  oycov  rrjv  acrcfidXetav 
(Luke  i.  3-4). 

The  meaning  of  these  words  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  Dr.  Moffatt's  translation  of  the  Preface  as  a 
whole  :  “  Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  writers  have 
essayed  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  the  established 
facts  in  our  religion  exactly  as  these  have  been 
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handed  down  to  us  by  the  original  eyewitnesses 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  Message,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  have  gone  carefully  over  them  all 
myself  from  the  very  beginning,  I  have  decided, 
0  Theophilus,  to  write  them  out  in  order  for  your 
excellency,  to  let  you  know  the  solid  truth  of  what 
you  have  been  taught  ”  (Luke  i.  1-4). 

The  important  words  are  TraprjKoXovO^Kori  and 
rraoiv.  By  the  former  is  meant  “  gone  over  ”  in 
the  sense  of  “investigation”  (Weymouth),  “  nach- 
forschen  ”  (Weiss),  or  “studying”  (Blass),  a  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Hellenistic  writers  ; 
and  by  the  latter  is  meant  “  all  the  facts  established 
in  our  religion,”  whether  avaragaodcu  means  “  to 
draw  up  ”  (R.V.,  Weymouth,  Moffatt)  or  “  to  repeat 
or  restore  from  memory  ’  '  as  Blass  and  Zorell  suppose 
on  the  authority  of  the  two  occurrences  of  the  word 
(Plutarch,  Irenaeus)  elsewhere  in  Greek  literature. 
For  Luke,  “  going  carefully  over  the  facts  ”  meant 
not  only  selection  and  editorial  revision,  but  also, 
in  part  at  least,  translation  from  the  language  in 
which  the  facts  had  been  handed  down  by  the 
“  original  eye-witnesses  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Gospel  message  ” — an  expression  which  relates 
to  Luke's  authorities  for  Acts  not  less  than  for  his 
gospel.  On  this  view  Luke's  writings  constitute,  in 
a  sense,  two  parts  of  a  single  work  rather  than  two 
separate  and  distinct  books. 

Many  scholars  summarily  reject  the  idea  of  any 
connection  between  Luke’s  preface  to  his  gospel  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Certainly  the  object  of 
the  second  cannot  be  identical  with  that  of  tov 
TTpcorov  A oyov  (Acts  i.  1).  Acts  was  preceded  by 
no  similar  narratives  which  called  for  expansion  or 
correction,  and  Theophilus  would  not  have  been 
“  catechised  ”  in  respect  of  the  Apostolic  preaching 
or  the  spread  of  Christianity.  But  the  methods  and 
manner  of  the  author  are,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
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same  in  both  compositions.  Both  were  addressed 
to  the  one  person,  and  some  of  the  facts  handed 
down  by  ol  a it*  cLpX^  avroirrai  kcll  VTnqpercu  yevopievoi 
rod  X oyov  are  set  forth  in  the  speeches  of  Peter  and 
John. 

Though  Luke  does  not  in  so  many  words  say 
that  he  made  use  of  the  narratives  that  were  earlier 
than  his,  yet  in  the  nature  of  the  case  he  was  not 
likely  to  neglect  them.  In  the  gospel  we  have  at 
least  five  sources — an  Aramaic  “  Q,”  Mark,  the 
Greek  “  Q”  known  in  some  form  to  Matthew,  a 
source  which  we  recognise  in  the  so-called  Perean 
section,  and  another  which  lies  behind  the  narrative 
of  the  Infancy ;  whilst  in  Acts,  though  by  no  means 
so  distinctly  visible,  are  signs  of  some  three  or  four 
sources.  The  ttoXXol  of  Luke’s  preface  (i.  1)  may 
not  exclude  an  early  work  like  the  gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  the  word  is  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  sources  already  indicated  without 
supposing  that  the  third  evangelist  was  acquainted 
with  Matthew,  much  less  with  the  spurious 
apocryphal  gospels. 

The  reference  to  the  many  who  iTrex^prjoav 
dvara^auOai  hirjyrjGiv  (i.  1)  suggests  that  Luke  was 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  attempts,  and 
since  the  third  gospel  is  so  much  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  than  the  second,  one  reason  for  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  may  be  found  in  their  incompleteness.  In 
every  way  known  to  him,  by  redaction,  addition, 
and  comparison  of  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the 
incorporation  of  oral  tradition,  Luke  sought  to 
compile  a  complete  narrative  first  of  the  life,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  work  of  Christ,  and  then,  in  Harnack’s 
words,1  to  exhibit  “  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
in  the  Apostles  manifested  in  history.”  In  Acts 
he  was  happily  able  to  write,  to  some  extent,  from 
first-hand  knowledge,  and  in  both  the  gospel  and 

1  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  xviii. 
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the  history  he  translated  some  of  his  sources  from 
the  original  Aramaic. 

VI.  Luke’s  Knowledge  of  Hebrew 

Did  Luke  know  Hebrew  ?  By  most  scholars 
the  question  is  scarcely  regarded  as  an  open  one. 
Dalman  discusses  it  at  some  length.1  He  admits 
that  “  Hebraisms  are  special  characteristics  of 
Luke,”  but  is  of  opinion  that  “  if  Luke  had  worked 
in  dependence  upon  a  Hebrew  original,  then  such 
idioms  must  have  occurred  much  more  frequently 
than  they  do.” 

The  Semitic  characteristics  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  third  gospel  have  always  proved  the 
final  court  of  appeal  for  those  who  have  held  that 
Luke  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew.  Dalman,  how¬ 
ever,  declares  the  assumption  of  a  Hebrew  document 
here  “  still  unproved,”  and  adds,  “  it  might  even  be 
maintained  that  the  strongly  marked  Hebrew  style 
of  these  chapters  is,  on  the  whole,  due  not  to  the 
use  of  any  primary  source,  but  to  Luke  himself. 
For  here,  as  in  the  beginning  of  Acts,  in  keeping 
with  the  marvellous  contents  of  the  narrative, 
Luke  has  written  with  greater  consistency  than 
usual  in  biblical  style,  intending  so  to  do,  and 
further  powerfully  affected  by  the  ‘  liturgic  frame 
of  mind  ’  of  which  Deissmann  speaks.” 

Later  writers  have  added  little  to  this  judgement 
of  a  great  Semitist.  Dr.  Burkitt 2  contents  himself 
with  saying,  “  In  the  story  of  the  Nativity  (Luke  i.,  ii.) 
the  LXX,  and  not  any  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  document, 
has  perceptibly  coloured  the  style  and  language  of 
the  whole  narrative.” 

Hamack  3  has  demonstrated  the  Lucan  character 

1  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Trans.),  pp.  20  f. 

2  Gospel  History,  p.  124. 

3  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Trans.),  pp.  199  ff. 
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of  the  Magnificat  and  Benedictus,  and  finds  in  the 
poems  "  a  collection  of  reminiscences  from  the  Old 
Testament,” 1  “  the  Hebraisms,  whether  adopted 
or  inserted  from  the  Old  Testament,  are  intentional/’ 
“  the  whole  style  is  artificial  and  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  impression  of  antiquity.” 

Dr.  Moulton  2  is  reminded  by  Luke’s  “  conscious 
adaptation  of  his  own  style  to  that  of  sacred 
writings  long  current  among  his  readers  of  the  rule 
which  restricted  our  nineteenth  -  century  Biblical 
Revisers  to  the  English  of  the  Elizabethan  age.” 

Dr.  Bernard,3  however,  is  “not  convinced”  that 
the  Magnificat  “  is  St.  Luke’s  own  composition.” 
Its  similarity  in  structure  to  the  Song  of  Hannah 
in  i  Samuel  “is  so  close  as  to  suggest — what  is 
in  itself  in  no  way  improbable — that  both  are 
hymns  in  which  Jewish  women  were  accustomed 
to  pour  out  their  heart’s  thanksgiving.”  “  That  the 
Magnificat  seems  to  reproduce  the  language  of  the 
LXX  does  not  determine  the  matter,  for  the  Greek 
translator  (if  the  hymn  be  a  translation)  would 
naturally  use  the  LXX,  as  we  see  in  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon.”  4  Dr.  Briggs  discovered  seven  poems 
in  the  narratives  of  Luke  i.  and  ii.  which  were 
translations  of  Hebrew  poetry,  six  of  them  being 
originally  in  trimeters  and  one  in  pentameters. 

A  recent  writer,  Mr.  R.  A.  Aytoun,5  has  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  the  case  for  a  translation  by 
Luke  from  Hebrew  by  turning  these  chapters  into 
Hebrew.  He  finds  with  little  difficulty  ten  hymns 
in  regular  Hebrew  metres — trimeters,  tetrameters, 
pentameters,  and  hexameters.  Here  and  there  a 

1  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Trans.),  p.  216. 

2  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  18. 

3  Studia  Sacra,  p.  223. 

4  Ibid.  p.  227,  n.  1. 

5  “The  Ten  Lucan  Hymns  of  the  Nativity  in  their  Original 
Language,”  Journal  of  Theol.  Studies ,  July  1917,  pp.  274  ff. 
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line  is  rejected  as  prose,  and  probably  a  later  addition, 
but  there  are  no  drastic  emendations  or  capricious 
conjectures. 

The  Nunc  Dimittis  is  given  thus  (ii.  29-32)  : 


nWn  nni? '  NGv  OLTro\v€LS  TOV'  Sof>A,OV  C TOV, 
j  D  St&il  Tpl“T5  '  Akcnrora,  Kara  to  prjfxd  croo,  kv 

A 


elprjvrj  ’ 


OTL  elSoV  Ol  O(f)0a\pLOC  piov  t5 
,  (TOiTTjpLOV  (TOV , 

!  'QQb  j  c'0  ^TOf/xao-as  Kara  7rpo(ro)7rov 

7ravTcov  tcov  Aacoy  • 

D^IUTT  YIN  j  ets  aTvoKaXvxpLv  iOvujv, 

mNDm  j  Kat  8o£av  Xaov  crov  'IcrpafjX. 


The  result  is  three  trimeter  couplets.  Three 
conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Aytoun  may  be  thus 
summarised  : 

(1)  The  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  ancient  Hebrew 
prosody  had  not  been  lost  in  the  first  century  a.d. 

(2)  AeWora  should  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  line  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  as 
in  Westcott  and  Hort’s  text. 

(3)  It  is  a  definite  piece  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  Hebrew  original  for  the  poem. 

After  examining  critically  all  the  Lucan  poetry 
in  these  two  chapters  Mr.  Aytoun  sums  up :  “  The 
speeches  and  songs,  ten  in  number,  were  originally 
written  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  in  metre, 
balance,  and  structure  must  have  been  composed 
in  accordance  with  what  are  now  generally  agreed 
to  have  been  the  canons  of  ancient  Hebrew  prosody.” 
It  is  not  said  by  Mr.  Aytoun  that  Luke  must  have 
translated  these  poems,  but  the  markedly  Lucan 
language  of  these  chapters  is  conclusive  on  this  point. 
As  Harnack  has  proved,  “  a  Greek  source  cannot 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Luke’s  Gospel.”  It  is  true  that  the  LXX  has  retained 
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much  of  the  parallelism  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
even  sometimes  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect, 
though  whether  the  improvement  is  due  to  the 
translator  or  to  the  fact  that  his  Hebrew  text  differed 
slightly  from  the  M.T.  cannot  always  be  determined. 
Moreover  “  Mr.  Thackeray 1  (/.  Th.  Studies,  xiii. 
49),  writing  on  ‘  The  Poetry  of  the  Greek  Book  of 
Proverbs/  finds  an  astonishing  number  of  metrical 
and  quasi-metrical  passages/’ 

The  fact  is,  as  Dr.  Streane  2  has  told  us,  “  for  the 
Jew  this  idiom  did  not  cease  with  the  familiar  use 
of  his  national  speech.  The  Apocryphal  Books,  e.g. 
Wisdom,  abound  in  it.  We  may  observe  that  idioms 
and  other  forms  of  speech  survive  even  with  those 
who  have  wholly  lost  their  hold  upon  that  which 
was  the  mother  tongue  of  previous  generations.” 
“  Expressions  in  common  use  among  the  less 
educated  (English-speaking)  classes  in  Ireland  are 
a  literal  rendering  into  English  of  an  Irish  idiom.” 
But  Luke  was  not  a  Jew;  he  was  a  Greek  of 
Antioch.  Nor  is  he  anywhere  in  his  hymns  repro¬ 
ducing  verbatim  from  the  LXX.  At  most,  according 
to  Harnack  and  other  scholars,  he  is  but  working 
over  passages — often  merely  single  words  and 
phrases — taken  from  various  books  of  the  Greek 
Old  Testament.  As  Mr.  Aytoun  urges,  “  it  would 
require  exceedingly  ingenious  use  of  the  LXX  to 
produce  a  style  and  language  which  would  result 
in  a  regular  Hebrew  metre  when  rendered  practically 
literally  into  that  language.” 

Take,  for  example,  the  Magnificat.  On  Harnack's 
theory,  Luke  drew  his  materials  for  it  from  1  Samuel, 
Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  Psalms,  Job,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Malachi,  Testament  of  Levi,  and  other  books,  and 
so  worked  over  them  as  to  present  a  poem,  character- 

1  Quoted  in  Swete’s  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
Greek,2  p.  528. 

2  Double  Text  of  Jeremiah,  p.  6. 
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istically  Lucan  in  style,  and  yet  written  in  Hebrew 
metres  !  It  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  these  songs 
and  hymns  belong  to  a  Hebrew  source  used  by  Luke. 

Again,  as  Mr.  Aytoun  urges,  “  certain  of  the 
spoken  portions  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
actual  narrative,  e.g.  the  Angel  Gabriel’s  addresses 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Elizabeth’s  welcome  to  Mary, 
the  Angelic  Address  to  the  Shepherds,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  ever  existed  apart 
from  the  narrative  matter” — in  other  words,  the 
narrative  matter  and  the  poetry  form  together  one 
source  originally  written  in  Hebrew.  It  is  probable 
that  the  source  is  itself  composite.  Differences 
of  metre  in  the  various  poems  point  in  this  direction. 
The  appearance  of  the  Benedictus  in  its  Hebrew 
form  suggests  to  Mr.  Aytoun  that  it  was  “  originally 
constructed  from  portions  of  more  than  one  poem.” 
Further,  as  Dr.  Plummer  observed,1  whilst  “  the 
Magnificat  is  modelled  on  the  Psalms,  the  Benedictus 
is  modelled  on  the  prophecies.”  There  is,  in  fact, 
much  to  be  said  for  the  view  of  John  Weiss  that  the 
Benedictus  is  of  Jewish  origin. 

The  reading  “  Elizabeth  ”  for  “  Mary  ”  in  i.  46 
is  supported  by  some  old  Latin  texts,  Irenaeus, 
and  was  apparently  known  to  Origen.  Harnack 
thinks  Luke  wrote  simply  /cat  elnev. 

But,  as  always,  the  analysis  of  Luke’s  sources  is 
accomplished  with  difficulty.  It  is  sufficient  here 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Aytoun’s  translation  into  Hebrew 
reveals  a  number  of  explanatory  or  theological 
glosses,  e.g.  i.  14s  ear  at  yap  pi  eyas  evcbmov  Kvpiov  ;  i.  35b 
8to  /cat  to  yevvojgievov  ayiov  teX^Or/aerat  vlos  Oeov 
1.  37  °Tt  ovk  a&vvarrjaeL  7rapa  rod  Oeov  irav  prjpi a  ;  i.  5*b 
Stavota  KapSlas  avrcov ;  i.  69b,  JO  ev  olkcv  AauetS 
7raL$ds  avrov,  KaOaJS  iXaXrjcrev  Sta  aropLaros  rwv  aylcvv 
a7T  aicovos  rrpo(j)r]ra)v  avrov )  i.  73  opKov  ov  djpbocrev 
Trpos  Appaap,  rov  irarepa  rjpiajv ;  ii.  14  evSoKLas. 

1  Commentary  on  Luke,  p.  38. 
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These  additions  are  quite  Lucan  and  must  be 
attributed  to  the  third  evangelist,  who  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  Acts  and  his  other  authorities  in  the 
gospel,  edited  as  well  as  translated  his  sources. 
Presumably  Luke  was  not  restrained  from  “  improv¬ 
ing  ”  his  original  (by  the  addition  of  an  explanatory 
or  theological  gloss)  by  any  desire  to  preserve  in  his 
rendering  the  metrical  schemes  of  his  original 
Hebrew  sources. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
his  translations  from  the  Hebrew  Luke  makes  no 
such  blunders  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Torrey  to  be  the  case  when,  as  in  Acts,  he  is  turning 
Aramaic  into  Greek.  The  fact  is  that 1  “  a  translator 
who  follows  his  original  rather  closely  is  more  likely 
to  make  mistakes  in  translating  Aramaic  than  in 
rendering  Hebrew,  because  of  the  greater  freedom 
in  the  order  of  words  in  the  Aramaic  sentence.” 

The  opinion  of  eminent  scholars  like  Dalman  and 
Harnack  that  Luke  was  greatly  influenced  in  his 
style  by  the  LXX  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of 
the  additions  to  the  poems  in  his  gospel.  This  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the  ten  Lucan 
Hymns  of  the  Nativity  were  translated  by  him  from 
the  Hebrew. 

Whatever  Luke  may  have  lacked  in  linguistic 
ability  so  far  as  Semitics  are  concerned,  and  however 
indiscriminating  his  reverence  for  his  authorities 
manifested  in  the  composition  of  Acts,  it  is  due  to 
his  work  as  a  translator  that  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  precious  elements  in  both  his  writings — or, 
indeed,  in  the  New  Testament. 

1  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts,  p.  22,  n.  2. 
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viii.  21  (85)  do.  do. 

viii.  43  (86)  ay p6s  in  sense  of  «nnp,  i-e.  an  estate  and  those  who  belong  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  III 


LUKE  THE  EDITOR 

I.  Introduction 

Few  modern  editors  have  been  subjected  to  the 
searching  analysis  and  severe  criticism  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  author  of  the  third  gospel  and 
of  Acts.  His  editing  of  Mark  has  been  followed 
line  by  line,  and  word  by  word;  every  addition 
and  omission  has  been  noted,  and  his  literary  style 
and  theological  tendencies  carefully  estimated. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  non-Marcan  passages 
common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  the  same  process 
has  been  pursued,  though,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  document 
or  documents  used  by  the  evangelists,  the  results 
have  been  more  speculative,  and  consequently  more 
disputable  ;  now  one,  now  the  other  writer  being 
credited  with  more  freedom  as  an  editor,  or  with 
greater  fidelity  to  his  source. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  Acts,  it  is  only  possible 
quite  generally,  by  the  employment  of  the  com¬ 
parative  method,  to  distinguish  the  hand  of  the  editor, 
except  where,  in  a  few  passages,  Paul  in  his  epistles 
has  covered  the  same  ground  as  his  friend  and 
follower.  When  the  two  writers  treat  the  same  or 
similar  themes,  there  are  some  notable  points  of 
agreement,  and  more  of  disagreement.  Luke,  how¬ 
ever  well  disposed  towards  the  great  apostle  and  his 
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mission,  was  no  slave  to  his  opinions  or  to  his 
policy.1 

As  Dr.  Moffatt  observes : 2  "  It  does  not  follow 
that  Acts,  if  written  by  Luke,  must  necessarily 
exhibit  striking  agreement  with  the  apostle’s  epistles. 
Luke’s  object  was  neither  to  correct  nor  to  elucidate 
these  epistles.”  We  need  to  make  “  allowance  for 
the  time  at  which  and  the  purpose  for  which  Luke 
wrote,”  and  to  “  recognise  the  freedom  with  which 
he  treated  the  sources  and  traditions  at  his  disposal.” 

Nor  need  we  question  the  honesty  of  the  man 
if  we  admit  here  and  there  the  freedom  of  the  editor. 
We  must  not  "  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  day,”  and  “  ignore  the  very 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  gospels”  and 
Acts  were  composed.  “  Writers  of  former  times,” 
says  Dr.  Stanton,3  “  very  specially  in  the  case  of 
historical  records,  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  adopt 
what  had  been  compiled  before  as  if  it  were  their 
own,  and  in  doing  so  to  modify  and  add  to  it,  in  a 
way  that  at  the  present  day  no  honourable  and  self- 
respecting  writer  would.”  This  procedure,  in  the 
case  of  Luke,  seems  to  have  been  followed  more 
particularly  when  his  sources  were  Greek  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  sense,  secondary.4 

“  The  difference  of  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
of  the  real  morality  of  the  act,  lay  partly  in  the 
absence  of  pecuniary  advantages  and  consequent 
legal  rights  connected  with  authorship,  but  perhaps 
even  more  in  the  fact  that,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  distinction  must  have  been  a  shadowy 
one  between  copying  for  the  private  use  of  an 
individual,  or  of  a  limited  circle,  and  publication.” 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  unnecessary  to 

1  See  "  Luke  the  Theologian,”  pp.  134  ft. 

2  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  302. 

3  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  p.  27. 

4  See  "  Luke  the  Linguist,”  pp.  65  ff. 
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remember  that  both  Luke’s  works  were  dedicated 
to  an  individual,  and  were  probably  intended 
primarily  for  his  edification. 

“  In  the  case  of  the  evangelists,”  Dr.  Stanton  1 
gives  other  reasons  justifying  their  free  use  of 
authorities.  “  They  are  likely  to  have  possessed 
additional  information,  oral  or  written,  of  an  equally 
trustworthy  character,  or  what  seemed  to  them  to 
be  such.”  “  Oral  tradition  must  still  have  been 
a  living  thing  at  the  latest  time  at  which  any  of 
the  Synoptic  evangelists  wrote.”  “  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  there  was  not  in  that  age 
such  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  verbal  exactness 
in  the  repetition  even  of  Christ’s  words  as  we 
might  have  expected ;  the  practice  of  the  early 
fathers  in  quoting  them  is  proof  of  this.” 

Again,  the  conditions  under  which  the  gospels 
were  written  would,  as  Dr.  Sanday 2  has  shown, 
leave  room  for  the  entrance  of  error,  since  they 
involved  “  a  real  interval  during  which  the  para¬ 
graph  of  text  (in  the  document  used)  was  carried 
in  the  mind.”  There  would  always  be  present 
the  temptation  to  quote  from  memory  since  the 
ancient  writer  “  would  not  have  his  copy  before 
him,  but  would  consult  it  from  time  to  time.” 
And  memory  plays  strange  tricks.  “  Dr.  Salmon 
produces  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  no  less 
a  person  than  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  quotes  the  text 
‘  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  ’  nine  times,  yet  only  twice  in 
the  same  form,  and  never  once  correctly.”  3 

In  addition  to  these  considerations  there  remain 
to  be  reckoned  with  the  motives  that  inspired  the 
evangelists  to  take  up  the  pen. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  bona  fides  of 
Thomas  Ellwood,  William  Penn,  and  the  other 

1  Loc.  cit.  p.  28.  2  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p„  19. 

3  Kenyon,  Textual  Criticism  of  New  Testament,  p.  207. 
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editors  of  Fox's  Journal ,  but,  as  the  publication 
in  19 1 1  of  the  original  manuscript  proved,  they 
made  little  attempt  to  reproduce  the  original 
in  print.  They  suppressed  some  passages  that 
savoured  of  superstition,  and  interpolated  others  ; 
they  corrected  the  bad  grammar  and  spelling  of  their 
illiterate  hero  or  his  secretary,  and  even  introduced 
extraneous  matter,  using  the  first  person  singular,  as 
though  Fox  had  said  the  words. 

In  all  this,  though  acting  in  the  contrary  direction, 
except  in  points  of  language,  to  Luke,  they  were 
inspired  by  the  same  purpose,  and  were  influenced 
in  the  same  way  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  short, 
like  the  author  of  the  third  gospel  and  of  Acts,  they 
were  editing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  book 
which  should  have  a  didactic  as  well  as  a  historical 
value.  Of  New  Testament  writers,  Luke  was  more 
of  a  historian  than  the  rest,  and  though  his  attitude 
towards  the  Roman  authorities  occasionally  suggests 
a  political  motive,  this  was  by  no  means  so  strong 
as  in  the  case  of  Fox’s  editors,  who  for  example 
omitted  as  inexpedient  a  reference  to  General 
Monk’s  Royalist  “covering”  as  early  as  1657,  and, 
as  bearing  hardly  on  Cromwell’s  memory,  an  allusion 
to  his  being  “  rolled  into  his  grave  with  infamy.” 

II.  Passages  peculiar  to  Luke 

Of  passages  peculiar  to  Luke  in  the  gospel, 
whose  unique  worth  is  unquestioned,  no  originals 
are  known,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
the  editor  and  his  source  or  sources. 

The  “  Peraean  Section  ”  or  “  Travel  Document,” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called  (ix.  51-xviii.  14),  from 
internal  evidence  may  be  considered  a  unity.  Dr. 
Stanton 1  notes  the  connections  in  time  between 
successive  paragraphs,  such  as  Luke  is  careful 

1  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  228  f. 
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not  to  create  in  parallels  with  Mark  when  he  did 
not  find  them  in  his  source.  “  Again,  the  parables 
peculiar  to  St.  Luke  differ  from  the  others  in  their 
force  and  imagery.  They  are  concerned  with 
human  emotions  and  motives,  inner  debatings  and 
actions,  which  are  vividly  described ;  they  are  in 
fact  short  tales  of  human  life.,,  “  They  bear  their 
moral  on  the  face  of  them,  and,  in  several  instances, 
it  is  driven  home  by  an  emphatic  saying  at  the 
conclusion.”  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  denied 
that  “  the  evangelist  may  have  conjectured  the 
persons  addressed  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
matter,”  and  that  “  touches  in  the  introduction  to 
pieces  of  instruction  may  proceed  from  the  hand 
of  the  evangelist,”  who  “  turned  to  account  hints 
in  his  source  or  used  his  imagination.” 

Several  scholars  connect  this  peculiar  source  of 
Luke  with  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  his  daughters  ; 
others  with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod’s 
steward.  The  question  must  remain  open.  More 
important  is  it  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  Luke 
treated  his  sources. 

Dr.  Wright  observes : 1  “  If  in  St.  John’s  Gospel 
it  is  more  and  more  recognised  that  the  mind  of 
the  Evangelist  cast  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  into 
the  peculiar  form  which  they  there  hold,  the  same 
process  of  redaction  may  be  observed  in  St.  Luke, 
who  comes  nearest  of  the  Synoptists  to  the  methods 
of  St.  John.”  This  would  appear  to  be  true  only 
within  certain  limits,  the  freedom  of  the  editor 
being  determined  largely  by  the  character  of  the 
source  employed.2 

III.  Matthew  xx.  28  ff.  (Codex  Bezae) 

Happily  Codex  Bezae  has  preserved  in  Matt.  xx. 

1  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  vii.  88. 

2  See  "  Luke  the  Man  of  Letters/’  pp.  17  f. 
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28  ff.  what  is  manifestly  very  close  to  the  original 
Aramaic  of  a  passage  in  the  “  Peraean  Section,” 
namely,  xiv.  8-1 1 — the  parable  of  the  lowest  seats 
at  feasts.  From  this  we  may  learn  something 
more  of  Luke  the  Editor. 

In  the  book  of  Proverbs  xxv.  6,  7  we  read  (R.V.), 
“  Put  not  thyself  forward  [Heb.  Do  not  honour 
thyself]  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  stand  not 
in  the  place  of  great  men.  For  better  is  it  that 
it  be  said  unto  thee,  Come  up  hither,  than  thou 
shouldest  be  put  lower  in  the  presence  of  the  prince.” 

The  scene  is  a  dinner,  and  the  saying  has  its 
rabbinical  echoes.  “  R.  Akibi  in  the  name  of  R. 
Simeon  used  to  say,  ‘  Withdraw  from  thy  place  two 
or  three  seats,  and  take  thy  place  untd  they  say  to 
thee,  Go  up  ;  and  do  not  go  up  lest  they  say  to  thee, 
Go  down :  it  is  better  they  say  to  thee,  Go  up.  Go 
up,  and  not,  Go  down,  Go  down.’  ”  In  Ecclesiasticus 
xiii.  9  we  read  similarly,  “  If  a  mighty  man  invite 
thee,  be  retiring.  And  so  much  the  more  will  he 
invite  thee.” 

Apparently  neither  the  words  of  Scripture  nor 
the  teaching  of  the  rabbis  availed  to  improve  the 
habits  of  scribes,  who,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  still 
loved  the  chief  seats  (TTpcaro/cAtcTtas*)  at  feasts  (Mark 
xii.  39,  Luke  xx.  46,  Matt,  xxiii.  6). 

According  to  Luke  xiv.  8-1 1,  Jesus,  when  dining 
in  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees,  marked 
how  they  which  were  bidden  chose  out  the  chief 
seats,  and  put  forth  a  parable  to  them  saying, 
“  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  marriage 
feast,  sit  not  down  in  the  chief  seat,  lest  haply  a 
more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him  ; 
and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  shall  come  and  say 
to  thee,  Give  this  man  place  :  and  thou  shalt  begin 
with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  place.  But  when 
thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest 
place,  that  when  he  that  hath  bidden  thee  cometh, 
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he  may  say  to  thee,  Friend,  go  up  higher :  then 
thou  shalt  have  glory  in  the  presence  of  all  that  sit 
at  meat  with  thee.  For  everyone  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.”  We  may  believe  with 
Field 1  that  our  Lord  undoubtedly  had  in  mind 
the  passage  in  Proverbs. 

At  Matthew  xx.  28  Codex  Bezae  has  preserved 
another  version  of  Christ’s  counsel  to  guests.  “  But 
ye  seek  from  the  small  to  increase,  and  from  the 
greater  to  be  less.  But  when  ye  come  in,  even  by 
invitation,  to  a  feast,  sit  not  down  in  the  distinguished 
places,  lest  one  greater  than  thou  arrive,  and  the 
giver  of  the  feast  come  and  say  to  thee,  Go  further 
down,  and  thou  be  ashamed.  But  if  thou  sit 
down  in  the  meaner  place,  and  one  meaner  than  thou 
arrive,  the  giver  of  the  feast  will  say  to  thee.  Join 
(us)  farther  up,  and  that  shall  be  to  thine  advantage.” 

In  a  slightly  different  form  this  passage  is  found 
also  in  <h,  eleven  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin,  six  MSS. 
of  the  Vulgate,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  the  Peshitta, 
and  the  old  German  and  Saxon  versions. 

Dr.  Chase  2  regards  it  as  a  gloss  which  originated 
in  the  Syriac.  “  The  awkwardness  of  the  Greek,” 
he  says,  “  points  to  re-translation,  especially  the 
first  two  lines  ;  and  the  gloss  evidently  takes  its 
rise  from  words  in  the  context,  os  av  deXrj  iv  v/jllv 
fjbeyas  yeveoQai  eWai  (v.l.  eorc 0)  v/jlcov  StaKovos.’’  The 
negative  in  the  second  line  of  the  Syriac  clears  up, 
he  thinks,  what  in  the  Greek  is  obscure. 

These  arguments  are  far  from  convincing.  Awk¬ 
wardness  in  the  Greek  may  be  due,  as  frequently 
in  the  second  gospel,  not  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
re-translation  from  the  Syriac,  but  to  its  being 
Aramaised  Greek — the  rendering,  more  or  less 
literal,  of  a  saying  of  our  Lord  in  the  Aramaic 
tongue.  The  most  we  can  expect  to  find  in  the 

1  Notes,  p.  17.  2  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  io,  11. 
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versions  of  the  Syriac — a  language  as  closely  related 
to  Palestinian  Aramaic  as  standard  English  to 
Lowland  Scottish — is  an  occasional  word  or  phrase 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  original  “  logion.” 
In  the  case  of  the  Peshitta,  Dr.  Burkitt 1  has  shown 
that  it  does  not  “  represent  a  real  and  continuous 
Palestinian  tradition.” 

Again,  the  first  two  lines  in  the  Bezan  version 
of  the  saying  have  no  essential  connection  with 
what  follows,  any  more  than  Luke  xiv.  n  with  what 
precedes.  The  Lucan  verse,  xiv.  n  (on  iras  6  viptov 
iavrov  Ta7T€ivoj0rjO€raL ,  /cat  6  rarreLvaiv  iavrov  vifjGodrj- 
crerat) ,  which  also  occurs  in  Luke  xviii.  14  (cp.  Matt, 
xxiii.  12),  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,2 
“  a  saying  of  a  proverbial  kind  which  might  have 
been  spoken  on  various  occasions,  and  might  have 
come  down  through  more  than  one  channel/ 1  The 
only  difference  between  Luke  xiv.  11  and  Luke  xviii. 
14  is  that  one  has  a  /cat  where  the  other  has  Se. 
Against  Matt,  xxiii.  12  they  agree  in  having  nas  6 
with  a  participle  where  the  first  evangelist  has  Sons 
with  a  verb.  At  the  end  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.  14)  the  saying 
has  a  very  natural  place,  and  since  Matt.  xx.  28  (D) 
does  not  include  it,  we  must  conclude  that  the  third 
evangelist  repeated  it  at  xiv.  11  on  account  of  its 
suitability  for  the  purpose  of  driving  home  the 
moral  of  the  saying.3 

There  is  also  some  external  evidence  for  the 
separation  of  the  first  two  lines  in  the  Bezan  version 
from  the  rest  of  the  passage.  “  The  first  part  only, 
vfieLs  .  .  .  elvcu,  is  preserved  in  m.  ger.,  and  appar¬ 
ently  Leo  (he  quotes  no  more) ;  the  second  part  only, 
eloepxofJievoL  .  .  .  xPVGLfJLOV>  in  gcr.,  and  apparently 
Hilary,  ‘  Mt/  ”  4 

1  Syriac  Forms  of  New  Testament  Names,  pp.  5  f. 

2  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  117. 

3  Cp.  p.  96.  4  Hort,  Notes,  p.  15. 
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It  is  very  doubtful  if  these  first  two  lines  take 
their  rise,  as  Dr.  Chase  supposed,  from  the  context 
in  Matt.  xx.  28.  The  probability  is  that  the  verse 
is  an  independent  saying  like  that  in  Luke  xiv.  11, 
and  is  attached  to  the  passage  with  which  it  is  now 
connected  in  Codex  Bezae  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Luke  xiv.  11  is  appended  to  verses  3-10.  In  any 
case,  our  view  of  the  first  two  lines  does  not  involve 
any  judgement  upon  what  immediately  follows 
them.  As  for  the  negative  in  the  Syriac,  it  is 
probably,  as  Mr.  Allen  suggests,1  “  an  afterthought 
to  bring  the  originally  independent  first  sentence 
into  harmony  with  the  following  passage.”  The 
obscurity  of  the  Greek  is  rather  evidence  of  its 
primitive  character  than  otherwise. 

Dr.  Chase,2  further,  gives  two  reasons  why  we 
cannot  seek  the  original  form  of  this  passage  in  the 
Latin.  (1)  The  number  of  synonymous  variants 
seems  to  imply  different  attempts  to  render  a 
common  original.  (2)  In  the  first  line  an  imperative 
is  required,  “  Seek  ye,”  by  the  illustration  of  the 
feast  which  follows.  The  Greek  ^relre  is  ambigu¬ 
ous,  and  the  Latin  authorities  agree  in  having  the 
indicative.  The  first  argument  is  valid,  but  the 
second  rests  upon  the  assumed  connection  of  the 
first  two  lines  with  what  follows,  an  assumption 
already  examined  and  denied.  Again,  the  truth 
is  surely,  as  Nestle  3  perceived,  that  “  the  indicative 
‘  quaeritis  *  and  the  imperative  of  the  Syriac  are 
both  derived  from  the  ambiguous  £777-6  ire.” 

The  discovery  of  Codex  Beratinus  (<E>) ,  containing 
fragments  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and  dated  sixth 
century,  added  a  second  witness  in  support  of  the 
interpolation,  and  removed  from  the  mind  of  Nestle 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  priority  of  the  Greek. 

1  Commentary  on  Matthew,  p.  218. 

2  Syro-Latin  Text  of  Gospels,  p.  14. 

3  Text.  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  25. 
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Unquestionably  the  passage  is  alien  to  Matthew, 
and  must  have  been  interpolated  at  a  very  early 
period  from  an  unknown  source.  What  that  source 
was,  and  how  the  interpolation  is  related  to  the 
“  parable  ”  in  Luke  xiv.  8-10,  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  Lucan  passage  is  described  as  a  parable,  and 
stated  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  parable  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term.  There  is  nothing  figurative  in  it — no  simile, 
no  metaphor,  no  trace  of  allegory.  It  can  hardly 
be  included  in  the  example  -  stories  (Bcispieler- 
zahlungen)  of  the  gospels.  It  is  a  straightforward 
piece  of  advice  relative  to  the  right  conduct  of  men 
towards  each  other  under  a  given  set  of  conditions, 
and  comparable  to  the  sentences  of  ethical  wisdom 
called  parables  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially 
in  Ben  Sirach. 

We  must  also  confess  with  Jiilicher  1  that  “  it 
very  faintly  resembles  table-talk  such  as  Jesus  would 
have  held  in  the  house  of  a  strict  Pharisee  and 
amongst  suspicious  enemies.’ ’  “  Even  the  singular 

orav  KXrjdrjs,  which  is  continuous  throughout,  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  addressing  himself 
to  all  at  the  table  at  the  time.”  No  stress,  therefore, 
can  be  laid  on  the  occasion  which  is  said  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  saying  of  our  Lord  ;  that  may  be 
due  to  the  evangelist,  who  has  transformed  the 
Logion  into  a  parable  with  an  appropriate  moral 
appended,  and  found  for  it  a  fitting  place  in  his 
narrative. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Luke  found  the 
reference  to  the  “  house  of  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Pharisees  ”  (xiv.  i)  in  his  source,  and  is  only  respon¬ 
sible  for  connecting  this  Logion  with  the  foregoing 
narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  man  with  dropsy 
(xiv.  1-6).  As  B.  Weiss  pointed  out  with  reference 

1  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  S.  246  ft. 
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to  another  incident  taken  from  the  same  source 
(vii.  36-50),  the  mention  of  Christ’s  dining  with 
Pharisees  seems  to  be  “a  faithful  reminiscence  of 
a  time  when  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  against 
Jesus  was  not  considered  a  matter  of  course.” 1 

The  language  of  the  introductory  verse  is  Lucan, 
e.g.  e'A eyeV  Se,  rrpos  used  in  speaking  to  (twice)  and 
A eyco  napafioXrjv  are  characteristic  of  Luke. 

Compared  with  the  Bezan  interpolation,  we  are 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  dissimilarity  of  language 
in  Luke's  parable,  and  the  close  resemblance  in 
thought.  Apart  from  the  particles  parj,  pir/Trore,  the 
conjunction  /cat,  the  preposition  els,  and  the  second 
personal  pronoun,  only  two  words  are  common  to 
both  passages,  namely,  epel  and  tottov.  Of  these, 
only  the  latter  is  of  any  significance.  It  occurs 
three  times  in  Luke  xiv.  8-10  (once  without  an 
equivalent  in  Codex  D)  and  twice  in  the  Bezan 
interpolation,  plural  and  singular,  the  former  of 
which  is  represented  by  TTpajroKXiaiav  in  Luke. 

The  most  important  difference  in  substance 
between  the  two  accounts  is  this  :  Luke  supposes 
the  case  (a)  of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  chief  seat 
bidden  go  lower  down  in  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  a  more  honourable  guest,  and  (b)  that  of  a  man 
moved  up  because  he  had  taken  the  lowest  seat. 
In  the  Bezan  interpolation,  the  first  case  is  the  same 
as  in  Luke,  but  the  second  is  strictly  parallel,  namely, 
that  of  one  who  had  taken  a  mean  seat  being  advanced 
by  reason  of  the  entrance  of  a  guest  of  less  importance. 
The  “  Western  "  reading  thus  gives  a  like  reason  for 
the  movement  of  the  guest  in  both  cases.  This 
parallelism,  in  itself,  is  some  indication  of  the  more 
Semitic  form. 

Moreover,  the  omission  by  Luke  of  any  mention 
of  the  arrival  of  the  guest  of  less  distinction  enhances 
the  ethical  value  of  the  teaching.  It  is  to  his  own 

1  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  S.  203. 
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exhibition  of  humility,  not  to  another’s  arrival, 
that  the  guest  owes  his  advancement. 

If  the  “  parable  ”  were  known  to  Luke  in  the  form 
of  the  Bezan  MS.  (Matt.  xx.  28  f.),  it  would  not  be 
contrary  to  his  practice  to  invest  it  with  an  added 
value  in  view  of  what  follows  in  his  text.  Luke’s 
presentation  of  the  parable  renders  it  a  more  fitting 
illustration  of  the  maxim  of  Christ,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  has  added  to  it,  “  Every  one  that 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.” 


IV.  Language  of  Bezan  Interpolation — 
Aramaised  Greek 

That  the  language  of  Codex  Bezae  here  is  more 
Aramaic  than  that  of  Luke  may  be  seen  from  what 
follows  not  less  than  the  methods  of  Luke  as  an 
editor. 

Codex  Bezae,  Matt.  28  ff.  Luke  xiv.  8-10. 

eLcrepxo/ACVOL  Se  /cat  Trap  a-  urav  KXydrjs  vtto  tlvos  eis 
k  0  tv  t  €*s  8€L7rvrjcrai ,  ydpovs, 


prj  avaK Xt veer  6e  eis  rous 

e^X°VT°iS  T07T0U?, 


prjTTOTe  evdo^OTtpoS  (TOV  prjTTOT€  €  V  T  1//.0  T  €/9  O  S  C TOV  y 


(i)  heiTTvyjoai — Luke  els  yapovs. 


A  wedding  feast  may  be  mentioned  by  Luke  in 
order  to  make  plain  that  there  were  present  a  large 
number  of  guests,  and  because  the  formality  observed 
on  such  an  occasion  would  require  that  notice  be 
taken  of  the  rank  of  the  guests.  Nothing  in  the 
context  requires  yapovs .  The  plural  is  frequently 
used  of  a  wedding  feast,  cp.  Matt.  xxii.  2,  xxv.  10, 
and  is  found  in  the  papyri. 
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(2)  eiVep^o/zevot  .  .  .  TrapaK.Xr)OevTes — Luke  orav  k.t.X. 

In  Hebrew  and  in  Aramaic  a  participle  may  be 
the  protasis  in  a  conditional  clause.  Luke's  editing 
is  here  parallel  with  his  treatment  of  “  Q,"  cp. — 

eLcrepxo/ievoL  Matt.  X.  12  =  Luke  X.  5  elaeXdrjre. 

(3)  A61?  ovaKXLv€aBe — Luke  pcrj  KaraKXiOfjg. 

KaraKXiveadai  is  classical  and  peculiar  to  Luke 
in  the  New  Testament.  avaKXiveodai  appears  to  be 
always  preferred  to  the  classical  word  by  translators 
from  Semitic  writings  (see  Excursus,  pp.  ii3ff.). 

The  original  Aramaic  must  have  been  Sn  with 
the  jussive — a  simple  warning — “  Do  not  recline." 
The  imperfect  with  ^  would  be  an  emphatic  pro¬ 
hibition  with  the  strongest  expectation  of  obedience, 
“  Thou  shalt  not  recline." 

Whether  Jesus  spoke  to  Pharisees  at  table  with 
him  (Luke  xiv.),  or  to  his  disciples  (Matt,  xx.,  Codex 
D).  he  must  have  used  the  precative  form.  This 
form  does  not  suggest  that  those  addressed  were 
actually  reclining  in  the  chief  seats,  nor  simply  refer 
to  their  possible  future  action. 

In  Greek,  Classical,  Hellenistic,  and  Modern  this 
distinction  is  made — pLrj  with  the  imperative  means 
primarily  “  desist  from,"  per)  with  the  aor.  subj. 
“do  not  (in  future)."  Dr.  Moulton1  slightly 
extends  the  meaning  of  pirj  with  the  present  impera¬ 
tive  to  include  other  kinds  of  action  attached  to 
the  present  stem,  but  reckons  Luke  xiv.  8  amongst 
the  instances  where  the  canon  strictly  applies  in 
regard  to  purj  with  the  aor.  subj. 

In  Acts,  also,  all  the  four  cases  of  this  construction 
are  in  accordance  with  the  canon.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  Luke’s  form  is  a  conscious  correction. 
Having  determined  that  Jesus  addressed  his  “  par¬ 
able  "  to  Pharisees  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  rulers, 
1  Grammar  of  N.T.  Greek,  pp.  122-6. 
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he  shrank  from  representing  our  Lord,  an  honoured 
guest,  as  directly  insulting  his  table  companions 
and,  incidentally,  his  host. 

(4)  i£ex°vr as  tottovs — Luke  TrpcoTOKXioiav. 

i£exov  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.  Probably  the 
original  was  from  the  root  In  Syriac  yxkki 

is  used  metaphorically  for  projections,  battlements, 
parapets,  cp.  Heb,  nsTh  Neh.  iii.  25,  26, 

27,  where  the  Greek  reads  6  Trvpyos  6  Ztjexwv,  “  the 
upper  tower.”  TTpcoroKXLcrla  occurs  four  times  in  Luke 
(inch  xi.  43  CD)  and  once  each  in  Matt,  and  Mark. 
Its  presence  in  the  introduction  to  the  saying  of 
Jesus  (xiv.  7)  shows  that  its  occurrence  in  xiv.  8 
is  due  to  the  evangelist. 

tottovs  seems  justified  by  the  following  tottov 
found  also  in  the  parallel  Lucan  verse.  The 
Syriac  and  Latin  versions  of  the  Bezan  passage 
retain  “  place  ”  here,  but  whilst  the  former  has 
the  noun  in  the  singular  with  the  attribute 
“  honourable,”  the  Latin  translates  literally  by 
“  in  locis  eminentioribus.”  The  plural  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  agrees  with  the  verb  avaKXiveaOe.  The 
change  of  number  from  the  second  person  plural 
to  the  second  person  singular  [crov)  is  common  in 
Semitic  languages  (cp.  Exod.  xx.  22-25).  Luke  has 
smoothed  it  out  by  using  the  singular  throughout. 

(5)  iv$o£6repos — Luke  evripLorepos. 

evTipios  is  an  addition  by  Luke  in  the  story  of 
the  Centurion  of  Capernaum  (vii.  2,  cp.  Matt.  viii.  5), 
and  in  the  two  occurrences  of  evSogos  in  the  third 
gospel  (vii.  25,  xiii.  17)  the  reference  is  to  “things” 
not  to  persons. 

(6)  i^eXOr) — Luke  fj  K€i<Xr)pL€Vos  vtt ’  avrov. 

In  Aramaic  the  passive  is  frequently  represented 
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by  an  intransitive  verb,  cp.  epx^rac  6  Xvxvos  Mark  iv. 
21,  an  idiom  omitted  by  Luke  (viii.  16). 

Luke’s  words  are  doubtless  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  newcomer  is  an  invited  guest,  not  a  chance 
caller,  and  are  nothing  more  than  a  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  irreXOr].  D  has  simply  rjge i  in  Luke. 

Codex  Bezae.  Luke. 


Kal  TrpocreXOwv  6  SeiTrvo 
K  Xtj  T  (x)  p  €L7rrj  (TOL , 

€Tl  K<XTO)  X^Pet- 
Kal  Karac(rxv^1]  ^cr#. 


Kal  eXOiov  6  (j €  Kal  avrov 
KaXecras  epei  aoi, 

80s  touto)  tottov. 

Kal  TOT€  ap£y  pera  a 

rbv  IzcrxaTov  tottov  KaTe^etv. 


(i)  o  heuTVOKXrjTOOp — Luke  o  ae  Kal  avrov  KaXeaas. 

SeLTTvoKXrjrcop  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Biblical 
Greek.  In  Classical  Greek  it  means  (a)  “  one  who 
invites  to  dinner,”  (b)  =  eXearpos  “  a  manager  of  the 
table.”  The  old  Latin  “  d  ”  alone  has  a  substantival 
form  twice,  “coenae  invitator”;  “m”  has  “invitator” 
the  first  time  ;  the  others  render  it  by  a  relative 
clause.  Nestle  believes  there  is  a  connection 

between  hei7rvoKXr)ra)p  and  the  Syriac  (A  ^  v>  L 
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master  of  the  feast,”  which  is  found  in  Syrcur 
and  Syrsin,  and  is  also  given  by  Aphraates  for  raj 
kekXy] Korc  avrov  (Luke  xiv.  12) .  The  Curetonian  Syriac 
has  it  both  times  in  the  Matthean  interpolation.  If, 
as  Nestle  thinks,  SeiTTvoKXrjrcop  belongs  to  the  later 
popular  language,  “  it  may  accordingly  represent 
not  the  entertainer  but  the  nomenclator — the  slave 
who  acted  as  marshal  at  a  dinner  party.”  1  This 
seems  the  more  probable  meaning  of  the  word  here. 
The  host  would  never  be  engaged  in  moving  his 
guests  about.  Probably  Luke’s  renderings  o  ae  Kal 
avrov  KaXeoas,  6  KeKXrjKcvs  ae  were  intended  to 
guard  against  the  misinterpretation  of  SeiTrvoKXrjrcop 
in  the  sense  of  “  giver  of  the  feast.”  2 

1  Moulton-Milligan,  Vocab.  of  the  Greek  N.T.  Pt.  ii.  p.  130. 

2  But  see  p.  109  on  rpocravdprjdi. 
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(2)  eri  kcxtcjO  X(^)P€L — Luke  So?  rovrw  tottov. 

€tl  Kara)  in  the  sense  of  Karcorepa)  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  In  Aramaic,  degrees  of 
comparison  are  not  marked  by  a  change  in  the 
adjective  or  adverb,  but  by  certain  particles  and 
connections.  en  here  represents  the  Aramaic  Tn\ 
Luke  corrects  a  similar  Aramaism  in  Mark.  Mark 
ix.  42  koAov  iartv  pidXAov  el  becomes  Aucrn-eAet  avra) 
el  .  .  .  rj  Luke  xvii.  2.  For  the  Lucan  construction 
cp.  Tobit  iii.  6  AvcnreAei  pioi  diroOaveiv  rj  ^ijv  and 
Andocides  xvi.  28  redvavai  AvaireAel  rj  £rjv. 

The  verb  x^pew  is  never  used  by  Luke. 

(3)  Kal  KaraLaxwO^ar) — Luke  Kal  rare  ap^rj  pier  a 
a loxvvr]s  rov  eoxarov  tottov  /care^etv. 

In  Mark’s  gospel  the  use  of  dpx€<j6at  as  a  quasi¬ 
auxiliary  is  due  to  the  similar  use  of  ,ntp  in  Aramaic. 
Mr.  Allen 1  has  shown  that  “St.  Luke  does  not 
care  for  St.  Mark’s  use  of  ‘  began  ’  when  used  as  in 
Aramaic  as  a  mere  auxiliary.  On  the  other  hand 
he  does  not  feel  able  to  edit  the  construction 
out  of  sayings  with  the  same  freedom.”  The 
original  Aramaic  here  must  have  been  “  began  to 
be  ashamed  ”  which  Luke  has  edited,  whilst  keep¬ 
ing,  as  his  custom  was,  the  verb  “  to  begin.”  The 
translator  of  the  Bezan  interpolation,  more  familiar 
with  the  Aramaic  idiom,  has  contented  himself  with 
the  verb  KaraLax^vOrjarj . 

In  Codex  D  at  Luke  xiv.  9  apgr)  is  omitted,  and,  as 
Dalman  observes,2  “  there  is  hardly  any  real  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  feeling  of  the  writer  between  ap^r)  .  .  . 
Karex^v  ‘  thou  shalt  begin  to  take  ’  and  the  simple 
‘take.’” 

Luke's  rov  ecrxarov  tottov  may  be  an  inference 


1  Commentary  on  Mark,  p.  49. 

2  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  28. 
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from  the  fact  that  the  place  left  unoccupied  would 
naturally  be  the  last.  His  version  brings  out 
clearly  the  meaning  implied  in  the  Bezan  narrative. 


Codex  Bezae. 

eav  8e  dvairecrps  els  rov  r/ rrova 

T07T0V 

K<xi  erreXOp  crov  r/TTOiv 
epel  crot  6  8eL7rvoi<XpTtop 

■v  /  V  V 

Ivva ye  en  avto 
kou  ecrruL  trot  rovro  ^p/jerLpov. 


Luke. 

aAA3  otolv  kX y]0ys  TropevBels 
dvcwrecre  els  rbv  ecr^arov 

TOTTOV 

tv  a  or  av  e'X  6rj  6  KeieX^Kus  ere 
epet  crot, 

QcXe,  7rpocravd/3r]di  a vto- 
repov' 

rore  etTTOLt  crot  8o£ a  evwTnov 
7rdvTtov  Ttov  (TwavaKetpevtav 
(TOL. 


(1)  rp-Tova  is  a  comparative  representing  in  Aramaic 
a  positive,  and  having  the  force  of  a  superlative. 
It  is  properly  interpreted  by  Luke’s  ecr^a rov.  In 
Hellenistic  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  ttp&tos 
which  stands  for  Trporepos,  the  general  rule  is  that 
the  comparative  does  duty  for  both  degrees  of 
comparison.1 

Double  r  is  in  general  peculiarly  Attic,  but  rjrrojv 
is  not  here  an  Atticism.  “  In  MSS.  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  tt  is  frequent  even  in  documents  ordinarily 
addicted  to  vulgarism.” 2  “  Hellenistic  writers 

retained  tt  in  certain  words  which  were  taken  over 
directly  from  Attic,  and  were  not  current  in  another 
form  in  Koivrj-  speaking  countries.  Among  these 
words  was  rjrrdcjdai  .  .  .  and  the  tt  of  the  verb 
influenced  the  form  of  the  adj.  ^Vtcov.” 

(2)  TTopevOeis  is  not  represented  in  the  Bezan 
interpolation,  and  is  also  omitted  by  D  in  Luke. 
It  may  be  considered  a  Lucan  word,  being  found  in 
Matt.  28,  Mark  0,  Luke  50,  John  13,  Acts  37,  PI.  6, 
rest  of  N.T.  11. 

1  See  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  the  O.T.  i.  23. 

2  Ibid.  p.  I2i,  n.  2. 
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“  The  participle  in  place  of  the  infinitive  or  the 
finite  verb  belongs  to  Luke’s  style.”  1 

(3)  Kal  ineXOrj  gov  rjrrcxjv.  The  addition  of  these 
words  making  a  parallel  with  what  precedes  in  the 
“  Western  ”  reading  has  been  already  noted.  For 
reasons  already  stated  (see  pp.  102-3)  they  must  be 
considered  original. 

(4)  <ht'Ae  is  not  in  the  Bezan  version.  It  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  word  of  Luke,  and  its  addition  is  easily 
understood  (cp.  the  addition  of  dSe A</>e  Luke  vi.  42  = 
Matt.  viii.  4). 

(5)  Swaye — Luke  7rpoc7avd^rjdi. 

7Tpo<javd(3r)QL,  only  here  in  the  N.T.,  is  a  classical 
word  frequent  in  the  LXX.  Luke  employs  more 
classical  words  and  is  more  familiar  with  the  LXX 
than  Matthew  or  Mark.  If  the  preposition  v pos 
indicates  "  motion  towards  a  place,”  then  irpoa- 
avd^rjOi  like  OtAe  suggests  that  by  6  kckX^kcvs  ere 
Luke  misunderstands  the  speaker  as  the  host,  i.e. 
SeuTvoKXrjTOjp  is  taken  in  the  first  rather  than  in  the 
second  of  its  meanings.  St Wye,  which  represents  an 
original  tin  5  or  d?3,  is  not  open  to  the  same  objection. 
It  is  a  verb  which  is  peculiar  to  “  Q”  (cp.  Matt.  iii.  12, 
xiii.  30,  47,  xxv.  24,  26,  Luke  xii.  17). 

(6)  For  ert  dvoj  see  note  on  en  Karev,  p.  107. 
dvcvrepov  Luke ;  elsewhere  in  Biblical  Greek  only 
Heb.  x.  8,  cp.  icrd)T€pos  Acts  xvi.  24* 

(7)  rore  Luke.  D  reads  Kal  in  Luke  as  well  as  in 
the  Matthean  interpolation,  ivdmiov  Luke,  evcomov 
is  a  word  characteristic  of  Luke.2  It  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  thought,  a  Semitism,  though  unknown  to 
the  classical  language.  It  is  found  in  the  papyri  from 
ii-i  b.c.  onwards,  and  is  retained  in  modern  Greek.3 

1  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  11, 

2  Hawkins,  Synopticae,  p.  15. 

3  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  the  O.T.  in  Greek,  i.  42. 
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Its  frequency  in  Biblical  Greek  is  due  to  its  render¬ 
ing  a  Hebrew  physiognomical  expression. 

(8)  xprjGLHov — Luke  gol  So£a. 

Jiilicher  1  quotes  a  passage  from  Lucian  which 
forms  an  admirable  commentary  on  : 

V  >  \  \  O  ^  )>/]>(  /  >/ 

7]K€LS  €7TL  TO  0€lTTV0Vy  OVK€U  OflOiOJS  €VTLflOS  OVO€ 

TTepifiXeTTTOs  to  is  rrapovoLVy  dXX  rjv  ns  aXXos  irreiGeXOr) 
veaXeGrepos,  is  tovttlgoj  gv.  kcll  ovtcos  is  rrjv  anpio- 
TaTr]v  ycovcav  i^ajodets  KCLTaKeiGCu  pidprvs  povov  rtov 
Trapcuffepopivtov. 

Dr.  Chase2  observes :  “The  word  (honour- 

6  ^ 

able)  is  a  link  between  the  Bezan  and  the  Curetonian 
texts  of  the  Matthean  passage.  For  this  Syriac 
word  connotes  ‘  utility  '  ‘  profit  *  ;  thus  words 

from  this  root  are  used  in  rendering  xPVacPiOV 
2  Tim.  ii.  ii,  JxfriXipa  Titus  ii.  8,  and  ox/>e Xia 
Rom.  iii.  I.” 

May  we  not  add  that  the  word  is  a  link  between 
XprjGcpiov  in  Matt.  xx.  28  ff.  (D)  and  Sog a  in  Luke 
xiv.  10  ?  The  original  has  been  taken  in  one  sense 
by  the  author  of  the  Matthean  interpolation  in 
Codex  Bezae,  and  in  another  by  the  third  evangelist, 
who  has  thus  introduced  into  the  last  verse  a  certain 
characteristic  refinement  of  thought. 

A  position  near  the  host  at  a  feast  was  esteemed 
honourable.  Theophrastus  (Char.  21)  esteems  it 
piKpo(j)iXoTipia  when  a  man  G7Tov$d£ei  Trap ’  avrov 
tov  KaXeGavra  KaTaKeipevos  henrvfjoai. 


V.  Conclusion 

We  conclude  that  the  interpolation  Matt.  xx.  28  ff. 
(D)  is  an  independent  and  closer  translation  of  the 
Aramaic  Logion  which  lies  behind  Luke  xiv.  8-10. 

1  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  Bd.  ii.  S.  248. 

2  Syro-Lafin  Text  of  Gospels,  p.  13. 
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Mr.  Lummis 1  has  shown  that  in  the  peculiar 
matter  of  Luke  the  degree  of  variation  of  D  from 
the  critical  text  is  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the 
gospel.  His  theory  is  that  Codex  Bezae  preserves 
readings  of  a  first  edition  of  Luke  from  which  the 
peculiar  matter  (including  the  Preface)  was  absent. 
We  may  accept  the  statement  of  fact,  if  we  reject 
the  theory.  In  the  case  of  sections  like  the  so-called 
“  Travel  Document  ”  (ix.  51-xviii.  14)  the  sources 
did  not  survive,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Marcan 
sections  there  was  the  second  gospel  itself,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  “  Q  ”  sections  the  Matthean 
version  of  the  “  logia,”  to  exercise  a  disturbing 
influence  over  the  scribes  who  copied  the  text  in 
the  early  days  of  Christianity.  Yet  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  variations  of  D  in  Luke  xiv.  8-10 
from  the  text  of  the  older  uncials  bring  the 
“  parable  ”  of  the  lowest  seats  at  feasts  rather 
nearer  to  the  Bezan  version  in  Matthew.  The 
passage  probably  owes  its  position  in  the  first 
gospel  to  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  account  of 
Christ's  rebuking  the  sons  of  Zebedee  for  the  request, 
put  forward  by  their  mother,  that  one  should  sit 
on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his  left  in  the 
Kingdom. 

The  more  critical  scribes  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  if 
they  knew  the  passage  at  all,  rejected  it  with  good 
reason  as  an  interpolation,  not  of  a  piece,  in  language 
or  content,  with  its  context. 

After  examining  the  parallels  in  Clement  of 
Rome  to  certain  sayings  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Society  of 
Historical  Theology  remarks : 2  “  We  incline  to 
think  that  we  have  in  Clem.  Rom.  a  citation  from 
some  written  or  unwritten  form  of  ‘  Catechesis  ' 
as  to  our  Lord’s  teaching,  perhaps  a  local  form  which 

1  How  Luke  was  Written,  p.  42. 

2  The  N.T.  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  61. 
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may  go  back  to  a  time  before  our  gospels  existed.” 
With  the  substitution  of  Codex  Bezae,  Matt.  xx.  28  ff., 
for  Clement  of  Rome,  the  words  may  be  applied 
to  the  passage  cited.  It  is  also  probable,  on  grounds 
already  stated,  that  the  “  local  form  ”  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching  to  which  Matt.  xx.  28  ff.  (D)  belongs  was  the 
source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  matter  peculiar 
to  Luke  known  as  the  “  Perean  Section  ”  or  “  Travel 
Document.” 

Luke,  it  is  clear,  has  retained  the  thought  of 
the  original  saying  of  Jesus,  whilst  altering  its 
form,  improving  its  language,  and  providing  for 
it  an  introduction,  a  fresh  setting,  and  an  appropriate 
moral.  He  has  connected  the  “  parable  ”  with 
another  independent  section  on  invitations  to  dinner 
by  prefacing  the  latter  (verse  12)  with  a  statement 
that  Jesus  addressed  it  “to  him  also  that  had  bidden 
him,”  i.e.  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Pharisees. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  inner  connection 
between  the  two  sections  which  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Luke. 

Dr.  Moffatt 1  thinks  the  entire  collection  of 
“  table-talk  ”  reflects  the  Greek  symposium  dialogues. 
It  may  be  so. 

The  respect  paid  to  his  source  by  Luke,  in  editing 
the  original  of  xiv.  8-1 1,  is  in  contrast  with  the  free¬ 
dom  with  which  he  has  occasionally  edited  the 
Marcan  narrative,  and,  apparently,  some  of  the 
sources  employed  in  Acts.  Probably  this  is  due 
to  the  character  of  the  source  as  an  Aramaic  logion 
of  our  Lord.  Possibly,  also,  some  differences 
between  the  Lucan  “  parable  ”  and  the  Matthean 
version  of  it  in  Codex  Bezae  ultimately  rest  upon 
the  fact  thus  reported  by  Eusebius  in  the  words  of 
Papias :  MarOaXos  /xev  ovv  fE/3pGu'8i  SiaXeKrcp  ra 
Xoyca  (jvveypdifiaTO  [v.l.  avverd^aro]  y]ppt,rjv€V(j€  S’  a vra 
ws  rjv  8vvclt6s  eKaaros. 

1  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  N,T-  p.  273  n. 
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EXCURSUS 

’Ara/cAiWiv  is  found  in  Matt,  twice,  in  Mark  once,  and 
in  Luke  three  times.  Once  it  occurs  in  a  “  Q  ”  passage  in 
the  first  and  third  gospels  (Matt.  viii.  11  =  Luke  xiii.  29), 
once  in  what  is  almost  certainly  “  Q  ”  though  the  verse 
is  not  found  in  Matt.  (Luke  xii.  37,  cp.  Matt.  xxv.  1-13), 
and  once  in  a  Marcan  passage  which  Matt,  has  kept  and 
Luke  altered  to  KaraKXiveiv  (Mark  vi.  39  =  Matt.  xiv.  19 
=  Luke  ix.  15). 

The  word  also  occurs  in  Luke  ii.  7,  in  a  narrative 
which,  by  common  consent,  betrays  a  Semitic  colour, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  is  a  translation 
of  a  Hebrew  source  more  or  less  worked  over  by 
the  evangelist.1  Hence  in  every  occurrence  of  the  verb 
in  the  N.T.  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  a  Semitic 
original. 

In  the  Syriac  versions  y  is  used  to  translate 

avaKXivav,  except  in  Luke  ii.  7  where  the  verb  is  Ue> 

6 

and  the  idea  of  reclining  at  table  is  absent.  In  the 
LXX  proper  dvaKXiveiv  does  not  occur,  but  for  evcfrpav- 
6r)T€  (i  Sam.  xvi.  5)  GL  reads  dvaKXidrjTe.  The 
Hebrew  is  Dn^  and  many  scholars  “  regard  the  M.T. 
as  an  explanation  of  the  LXX,  which  they  prefer  as 
being  more  original  and  less  tautologous  with  what 
follows.”  2  The  LXX  presupposes  the  Heb.  Dnnpb'i 
and  Lucian  Dnppp^i.  is  used  of  laying  hands  upon 

the  head  of  sacrificial  victims  as  those  who  share  in 
the  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  10,  15,  19,  Lev.  i.  4,  Num.  viii. 
12,  all  in  P.,  and  2  Chron.  xxix.  23).  The  variant  of 
GL  is  doubtless  due  to  the  translator’s  familiarity  with 
the  later  ritual,  and  probably  to  his  ignorance  of  the 
primitive  sacrifice  as  a  feast,  or  to  his  desire  to  conceal 


1  See  p.  79. 

2  Driver,  Notes  on  Heb.  Text  of  Samuel,  2nd  ed.  p.  133. 
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the  fact  in  the  interests  of  a  more  highly  developed 
conception  of  the  rite.  Budde  1  says  :  “  GL  represents 
a  paraphrase  compromising  between  the  two  readings,” 
i.e.  the  M.T.  and  the  Gk.  There  is  probably  more  in 
it  than  this,  but,  in  any  case,  clearly  ava/<At Orjre  was 

intended  to  render  Drppp  or  *Opp. 

Again,  in  Prov.  ii.  2  for  TrapapaXeis  Aquila,  obviously 
desiring  as  always  to  give  a  more  literal  translation, 

translates  the  Heb.  npn  by  avaK.\iveis .  Though  the 
verb  means  “  to  stretch  out,”  “  to  incline,”  and 
never  “  to  recline,”  the  similarity  between  its  meaning 
and  that  of  qon?  may  have  suggested  Aquila’s  rendering. 
In  Canticles  i.  12  the  substantive  dm/cAto-ts*  is  used  of 
the  king’s  table  or  banquet  for  the  Heb.  IDp.  In 
Mishnaic  Hebrew  ioq  means  “  banqueting  couch,” 
and  the  verb  in  the  Hiphil  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
“recline  at  table”  (cp.  Mishnah  Berachoth,  vi.).  In 
Sirach  xxxii.  1  the  Qal  is  used  meaning  “to  be  seated 
at  a  banquet.” 

In  view  of  this  history  of  the  word,  it  is  singular  that 
in  3  Macc.  v.  16  avaKXlvai  [v.l.  avaKXidrjvai]  is  used 
in  the  sense  “  to  recline  at  table.”  3  Maccabees,  an 
Alexandrine  production,  is  written  in  “  literary  and 
Atticistic  ”  Greek,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
“  the  date  as  shown  by  epistolary  formulae  and  papyrus 
evidence  is  probably  c.  80  b.c.” 

The  occurrence  of  avaicXiveLv  in  such  a  work  may 
point  to  its  use  in  certain  circles  of  Greek  writers,  without, 
however,  affecting  the  fact  that  translators  of  Jewish 
stock  preferred  it  to  the  classical  forms  when  rendering 
the  Semitic  term  for  “  to  recline.” 

“  New  Testament  writers,”  say  Drs.  Moulton  and 
Milligan,2  “  use  avahcXiveoOai  ‘  to  recline  at  table  ’ 
instead  of  the  classical  Trapa-  and  Kara-KXiveoOai  in  a  way 
which  suggests  that  this  was  characteristic  of  the  common 


1  S.B.O.T.  pp.  64-5. 

2  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  N.T.  Pt.  i.  p.  34. 
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speech,  though  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  it.”  Whether 
or  not  the  verb  belonged  to  the  Koivrj  it  is  certain  that, 
with  the  exception  of  3  Macc.  v.  16,  it  is  found  as  in 
the  Matthean  interpolation  in  Codex  Bezae  (xx.  28  ff.), 
where  a  Semitic  original  lies  behind  it. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LUKE  THE  THEOLOGIAN 

I.  Introduction — Doctrine  of  Prayer 

The  doctrinal  tendencies  of  the  author  of  the  third 
gospel  and  of  Acts  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
his  writings.  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan  in  the 
evangelical  narrative  to  set  forth,  after  the  manner 
of  the  fourth  evangelist,  an  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  nor  yet,  in  his  historical  work, 
to  introduce  or  elucidate  the  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Church.  Yet  here  and  there,  in  his  selection 
or  presentation  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  may  be  discerned  traces  of  his 
own  religious  interests  and  prepossessions.  Thus 
the  prominence  given  to  prayer  in  the  gospel  has 
its  parallel  in  the  history. 

“  More  than  any  of  the  other  evangelists  Luke 
brings  before  his  readers  the  subject  of  Prayer.” 
Dr.  Plummer  1  has  admirably  summarised  the  facts. 
“  On  seven  occasions  Luke  is  alone  in  recording 
that  Jesus  prayed  (iii.  21,  v.  16,  vi.  12,  ix.  18,  ix.  29, 
xi.  1,  xxiii.  46).  Moreover,  Luke  alone  relates  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  that  he  had  made  supplication 
for  Peter,  and  his  charge  to  the  Twelve,  ‘  Pray  ye 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation'  (xxii.  32,  40). 
Again,  Luke  alone  records  the  parables  which  enjoin 
persistence  in  prayer,  the  Friend  at  Midnight 

1  Commentary  on  Luke,  p.  xlv. 
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(xi.  5-13),  and  the  Unrighteous  Judge  (xviii.  1-8)  ; 
and  to  the  charge  to  watch  (Matt.  xxv.  13,  Mark 
xiii.  23)  he  adds  ‘  at  every  season,  making  supplica¬ 
tion  that  ye  may  prevail  ’  (  xxi.  36) .  In  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  difference  between 
real  and  unreal  prayer  is  illustrated  (xviii.  11-13).” 

Turning  to  Acts,  we  find  the  same  interest  in  the 
practice  of  prayer.  In  the  twenty-eight  chapters 
of  the  book  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-six 
references  to  prayer.  Of  these,  two  are  in  “  we” 
sections,  viz.  xvi.  16,  where  the  scene  is  Philippi  and 
Luke  writes  “as  we  were  going  to  the  place  of 
prayer,”  and  xxi.  5,  when  the  disciples  brought  their 
wives  and  children  down  to  the  seashore  to  bid  Paul 
farewell,  “  and  kneeling  down  on  the  beach,”  says 
Luke,  “  we  prayed.” 

At  Miletus  also,  when  Luke  was  present,1  Paul, 
bidding  farewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  xx.  36, 
“  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all.”  Prayer 
in  time  of  peril  (vii.  60,  xii.  5,  xii.  13,  xiii.  24,  xvi.  25) 
and  in  the  presence  of  death  (ix.  40,  xxviii.  8)  are 
conspicuous  in  Acts.  The  place  of  prayer  in  the 
collective  life  of  the  church  is  recognised,  as  in  the 
appointment  of  apostles  (i.  14,  xiii.  3),  deacons  (vi.  6), 
and  elders  (xiv.  22),  whilst  the  private  devotions 
of  disciples  do  not  go  unnoticed  (iii.  1,  x.  29,  30, 
xi.  4,  xvi.  25,  xxii.  7). 

II.  Doctrine  (a)  of  Worship,  (b)  of  Forgiveness, 

( c )  of  the  Spirit 

Closely  connected  with  Luke’s  zeal  for  prayer 
is  his  fondness  for  singling  out  acts  of  worship.  The 
expressions  “  praising  God  ”  and  “  blessing  God  ” 
are  almost  peculiar  to  him  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  glorifying  of  God  for  benefits  received  is  more 
frequent  in  the  third  than  in  any  other  gospel, 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Reporter,”  pp.  185  ff. 
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whilst  it  is  to  Luke  we  owe  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
(ii.  14),  the  Magnificat  (i.  46-55),  the  Benedictus 
(1.  68-79),  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis  (ii.  29-32). 

In  his  doctrine  of  love  and  forgiveness  Luke  was 
probably  much  indebted  to  the  magnanimous  author 
of  1  Corinthians  xiii.,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  his  gospel. 

“  A  developed  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  ”  is  “  the 
most  marked  feature  of  Acts  ”  to  which  “  the  Lucan 
gospel  is  clearly  intended  to  lead  up.”  “  The  whole 
tendency  of  Acts,”  says  Professor  Lake,1  “is  to 
look  on  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  as  the  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Church,  rather  than  of  an  eschatological 
kingdom.”  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  doctrine 
of  Luke  approximates  to  that  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
where  “  the  Spirit  is  conceived  as  a  gift  bestowed  by 
Christ  after  his  departure  on  those  who  called  them¬ 
selves  by  his  name.” 2  But  the  source  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  clearly  defined  by  Luke.  “  The  modes 
of  speech  vary,  because  the  conceptions  are  still 
fluid.”  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as  the  moulder 
and  fashioner  of  the  Christian’s  inner  life  continually, 
as  it  confronts  us  in  the  Apostle’s  letters,  is  un¬ 
assimilated.  Luke  reflects  a  less  developed  form 
of  teaching  in  his  writing  than  his  greater  fellow- 
traveller  ;  he  edits  his  sources  in  the  light  of  the 
Spirit’s  work,  but  that  work  is  still  to  him  almost 
solely  confined  to  the  equipment  of  the  Messiah, 
of  those  who  prepare  his  way,  and  of  those  who 
lead  on  the  continuation  of  his  saving  mission.”  3 

III.  Doctrine  of  Demonology 
Mr.  Colin  Campbell 4  closely  connects  Luke’s 

1  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  i.  29. 

2  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  337. 

3  Winstanley,  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament,  pp.  135-6. 

4  Critical  Studies  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  p.  14. 
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doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  his  demonology. 
“  By  none  of  the  other  Evangelists  is  the  personality 
of  Satan,  as  Prince  of  this  world — the  Adversary — 
so  vividly  realised  as  by  Luke,  as  a  counter-balance 
to  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  “  Demonology  has  for  Luke 
deep  interest.  It  is  a  controlling  idea  of  his  work/’ 

Mr.  Naylor 1  marks  the  contrast  between  the 
attitude  of  Greek  medical  science  and  the  attitude 
of  Luke  in  regard  to  demoniacal  possession,  and 
attributes  the  Christian  physician’s  doctrine  to  the 
influence  of  Paul  and  his  fellow-Christians  and  to 
the  phenomena  he  witnessed  in  Christian  circles. 

No  trace  of  Luke’s  pre-Christian  scientific  opinion 
of  demons  survives.  Otherwise  it  is  possible  we 
might  have  had  an  interesting  parallel  to  Cardinal 
Manning’s  volte-face  in  the  matter  of  papal  in¬ 
fallibility  after  he  was  converted  to  the  Roman 
Church.  “  Between  the  preacher  on  the  Anglican 
rule  of  faith  in  1838,  and  the  father  of  the  Vatican 
Council  in  1870,  what  a  gulf  ;  what  a  difference 
between  his  first  word  on  papal  infallibility  and 
his  last  !  ”  2 

IV.  Doctrine  of  the  After-life 

Some  indications  of  Luke’s  theological  opinions 
may  be  seen  in  his  corrections  of  the  sources  he 
used.  For  example,  as  one  trained  in  Greek  modes 
of  thought,  he  rejected  the  conception  of  a  slain  or 
destroyed  soul  (Matt.  x.  28),  whilst  retaining,  and 
even  emphasising,  the  doctrine  of  punishment  after 
death  (Luke  xii.  4).  In  effect  the  Gentile  evangelist 
disapproves  of  the  notion  of  a  vengeance  hereafter, 
which  formed  part  of  the  current  teaching  of  con¬ 
temporary  Judaism. 

* 

1  Hibbert  Journal,  viii.  38  ££. 

2  Purcell,  Life  of  Manning,  i.  135. 
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In  the  parable,  peculiar  to  Luke,  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  the  fire  spoken  of  is  not  represented  as 
consuming,  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  parable  to 
describe  the  state  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  after 
death.  The  thought  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
phrase  in  Enoch,  "  descending  .  .  .  into  the  flame  of 
the  pain  of  Sheol  ”  (lxiii.  io).  The  entire  passage  in 
Luke  (xvi.  19-31)  in  form  and  content  resembles  the 
description  of  Sheol  in  1  Enoch  xxii.  Of  the  latter 
Dr.  Charles  says:1  “The  writer  places  Sheol  or 
Hades  in  the  far  west,  as  the  Babylonians,  Greeks, 
and  Egyptians  did,  and  not  in  the  underworld,  as 
the  Hebrews.  In  all  other  sections  of  Enoch  the 
Hebrew  view  prevails.”  Luke  apparently  adopted 
the  popular  view  of  an  intermediate  condition 
subsequent  to  preliminary  individual  judgement 
at  death.  He  rejected,  however,  the  words  con¬ 
tained  in  Matt.  v.  29  f.  (cp.  Mark  ix.  43-48  =  Matt, 
xviii.  8-9)  (/cat  fir)  oAov  to  odopid  crov  pAr]9fj  els 
yeewav),  “  because  they  suggest  the  false  con¬ 
ception  that  a  man,  whilst  still  in  the  body,  might 
enter  Hades.”  2  For  the  same  reason  Luke  avoids 
the  Matthean  /cat  iJjvxrjv  /cat  crcbpia  cbroAecrat  ev  yeevvrj 
(x.  28),  and  gives  the  fine  thought  contained  in  the 
words  fjLY)  (froprjdfjre  airo  tcov  ditoKrevvovToov  to  crd>/xa 
/cat  /xera  ravra  fir]  eyovroov  rrepiaaorepov  rt  TroLrjcrai 

(Luke  xii.  4) .  The  words  of  Matthew  recall  the  view 
of  the  school  of  Shammai  that  after  the  judgement 
a  part  of  man  remained  in  Gehenna  for  twelve 
months  until  the  body  was  destroyed  and  the  soul 
burnt  up.  It  maybe  no  mere  coincidence  that  Luke 
also  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Shammai,  found  in  Matt, 
v.  31,  permitting  divorce  in  the  case  of  adultery,3 
since  his  friend  Paul  had  been  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel, 
a  descendant  of  Hillel  and  head  of  his  school. 

1  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  ii.  202. 

2  B.  Weiss,  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  S.  100-101. 

3  See  Pericope  Adulterae,  p.  276. 
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It  is  possible  that  Luke’s  conception  of  the  life 
hereafter  underlying  his  corrections  of  the  first 
gospel  is  akin  to  the  Pauline  teaching  (i  Cor.  xv.  50) 
era p£  /cat  at/za  fiacriXelav  6eov  KXrjpovopLfjcrcu  ov  hvvarai, 
but  probably  the  evangelist’s  antipathy  to  the  current 
Jewish  ideas  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  in  part  due 
to  his  Greek  origin  and  education,  in  part  to  his 
scientific  training  and  experience. 

“  The  Pauline  conception  of  a  spiritual  body  ” 
was,  as  Dr.  Oesterley1  reminds  us,  “unknown  to 
the  Apocalyptists.”  It  was,  in  fact,  original  to  the 
Apostle.  Alexandrine  Judaism,  of  which  the  author 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  was  a  representative, 
is  distinguished  from  Palestinian  Judaism  by  its 
rejection  of  a  bodily  resurrection.2  Luke’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Wisdom  is  discussed  elsewhere.3 

Expressions  in  the  gospels  relating  to  food  in 
connection  with  the  heavenly  life  (Luke  xxii.  30  ; 
Mark  xiv.  25  =  Matt.  xxvi.  29  =  Luke  xxii.  18)  “  must 
be  interpreted  in  a  figurative  sense,”  4  since  those  who 
partake  of  it  are  as  dyyeXot  iv  rots  ovpavois  (Matt, 
xii.  25;  cp.  Matt.  xxii.  30,  Luke  xx.  36),  and  the  same 
expressions  are  found  in  the  Ethiopic  Enoch  (civ. 
4,  6,  li.  4)  and  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  “  in 
passages  where  the  life  of  the  blessed  is  conceived 
in  the  most  spiritual  manner.”  But  in  no  synoptic 
gospel  is  the  physical  nature  of  the  risen  Christ  so 
clearly  portrayed  as  in  Luke,  t'S ere  ras  p^v 

/cat  r ovs  7ro8as‘  piov  .  .  .  nvevpia  oapKa  /cat  oared 
ovk  €^;et  .  .  .  ey€T€  rt  fipdooipiov  ivd aSe ;  ot  8e 
€7reSa>/cav  a vrep  lyOvos  otttov  pLepos  /cat  Xafiajv  evdmiov 
avrajv  €(f)ayev  (xxiv.  39*  4L  4^)- 

The  Lucan  tradition  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  John  xx.  19  f.  B.  Weiss  regards  it  as 

1  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  p.  107,  n.  1. 

2  Charles,  Eschatology,  pp.  304  £f. 

3  See  “  Luke  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,”  pp.  242  ff. 

4  Charles,  Eschatology,  p.  396. 
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belonging  originally  to  Luke’s  third  source  (L). 
The  mention  of  details  not  elsewhere  noted  may 
attest  the  evangelist’s  desire  to  lay  stress  upon  our 
Lord’s  post  mortem  body  in  order  to  silence  doubts 
of  which  he  was  personally  conscious. 

In  the  same  way  Sir  Thomas  Browne  accepted 
traditions  as  a  Christian  which  conflicted  with  his 
knowledge  and  experience  as  a  physician.  In 
the  Religio  Medici  he  observes :  “  Experience  and 
history  informs  me,  that  not  only  many  particular 
Women,  but  likewise  whole  Nations,  have  escaped 
the  curse  of  Child-birth,  which  God  seems  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  whole  Sex.  Yet  do  I  believe  that 
all  this  is  true,  which  indeed  my  Reason  would 
persuade  me  to  be  false  ;  and  this  I  think  is  no 
vulgar  part  of  Faith,  to  believe  a  thing  not  only 
above  but  contrary  to  Reason,  and  against  the 
Arguments  of  our  proper  senses.” 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Luke  held  his  peculiar 
source  is  manifest  in  his  free  use  of  it  despite  its 
markedly  Jewish  character. 

Again,  an  aversion  to  the  material  conception 
of  the  Devil,  entertained  by  Matthew,  may  be  seen 
in  Luke’s  version  of  the  Temptation,  though  here, 
in  the  opinion  of  B.  Weiss,  the  third  evangelist  is 
nearer  to  the  original  narrative  of  “  Q  ”  than  the 
first.  Luke  does  not  describe  the  Devil  in  physical 
terms  as  approaching  Jesus  ((npocreXOdv  Matt.  iv.  3), 
or  taking  him  along  (7TapaXap,pdveL  a vtov  Matt,  iv,  5,  8). 
“  The  Devil  does  not  speak  otherwise  to  Jesus  than 
does  the  Holy  Spirit  to  men  ”  (cp.  Acts  viii.  29). 
“  The  words  employed  by  Luke  of  the  action  of  the 
Devil  (dvayaydv — rjyayev)  simply  imply  a  carrying 
away  in  the  spirit  (cp.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1,  Rev.  xvii.  3, 
xxi.  10).”  1 

In  one  sense  Luke  is  a  universalist,  in  another  he 
is  not.  To  the  Marcan  narrative  of  Christ’s  reply  to 

1  B.  Weiss,  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  S.  101. 
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the  Sadducees  on  the  question  of  the  resurrection 
he  makes  two  significant  additions.  After  declaring, 
with  Mark  and  Matthew,  that  the  God  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  is  the  God  of  living  persons,  he  says  (xx.  38) 
navres  yap  a vtlo  £,<jjglv.  We  are  reminded  of  Paul’s 
question  and  answer,  “  Is  God  the  God  of  the  Jews 
only  ?  is  he  not  the  God  of  Gentiles  also  ?  Yea,  of 
the  Gentiles  also  ”  (Romans  iii.  29).  But  there  is  a 
definite  limitation  in  his  allusion  to  those  who  rise 
from  the  dead,  since  he  speaks  of  them  “that  are 
accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that  world  ”  (xx.  35), 
using  the  word  Kara^icodevres — a  verb  found  else¬ 
where  only  once  in  Acts  and  in  2  Thessalonians  i.  5. 
In  the  current  Jewish  thought  the  limitation  of  the 
resurrection  to  the  righteous  is  in  favour  of  the 
saints,  patriarchs,  and  keepers  of  the  Law  in  Israel. 
In  Luke,  as  in  Paul,  the  righteous  are  primarily, 
though  not  exclusively,  the  faithful  Christians  (cp. 
1  Thess.  iv.  16  f.,  2  Thess.  i.  5,  Romans  ii.  7). 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punish¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Emmet 1  has  called  attention  “to  a 
fact  which  has  been  very  insufficiently  realised  ; 
there  is  a  marked  and  striking  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as  reported 
by  St.  Luke  and  his  teaching  as  reported  by  St. 
Matthew.”  The  use  by  the  two  evangelists  of  words 
like  “  fire,  as  applied  to  eternal  punishment,” 
“  Gehenna,”  “  eternal  ”  (a'uovLos),  “  day  of  judge¬ 
ment,”  “  outer  darkness,”  and  the  phrase  “  there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,”  and  the 
“  indications  of  a  milder  view  of  the  future  life  ”  in 
passages  peculiar  to  the  third  gospel  (the  Lazarus 
parable,  the  repentance  of  the  thief  at  the  last 
moment,  and  the  saying  about  many  and  few 
stripes,  xii.  47),  proves  that  “Luke’s  attitude  as  to 
the  future  punishment  of  the  sinner  excluded  from 
the  Kingdom  is  much  milder  than  Matthew’s.” 

1  Immortality ,  ed.  Streeter,  pp.  188-98. 
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Of  the  three  passages  in  the  gospels  “  in  which 
it  is  argued  that  the  context  itself  clearly  implies 
everlasting  punishment,  the  Lucan  form  of  one 
(xii.  io,  cp.  Mark  xiii.  28  ff.  =  Matt.  xii.  31),  regarded 
by  Mr.  Allen  and  Harnack  as  the  original,  contains 
neither  the  words  “  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin  ” 
(Mark)  nor  the  addition  of  Matthew,  “either  in  this 
world  or  that  which  is  to  come/ ’  The  second  passage, 
already  noticed  (Mark  ix.  43  ff.  =  Matt.  v.29,xviii.  8  f.), 
is  not  found  in  Luke,  and  the  third  passage,  the 
parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  (Matt.  xxv.  31), 
is  peculiar  to  the  first  evangelist. 

Mr.  Emmet  observes  that  “  on  the  one  hand 
Luke’s  reticence  might  be  an  instance  of  his  Paulinism, 
but,  on  the  other,  the  language  of  Matthew  is  in 
line  with  the  general  Judaic  and  Apocalyptic  tone 
of  the  first  gospel.”  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
Luke’s  teaching  on  this  subject  is  consonant  with 
his  character  as  it  is  revealed  in  his  writings  generally. 

V.  Luke’s  Christology — The  Voice 
from  Heaven 

In  Christology  several  scholars  have  detected  in 
Luke  an  approach  to  the  Johannine  type,  but  in 
some  respects  the  Lucan  type  is  quite  primitive. 
Nor  is  this  true  merely  of  the  Petrine  speeches 
in  Acts,  whose  doctrine  rests  on  a  tradition  earlier 
than  Luke.  In  the  third  gospel,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  “  Western  ”  text,  Jesus  became 
Christ  at  the  moment  of  baptism. 

The  voice  from  heaven,  which  greeted  Jesus  as  he 
rose  from  the  baptismal  waters,  is  variously  reported 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  fourth  gospel, 
though  it  mentions  the  incident  of  the  descending 
dove,  is  as  silent  with  regard  to  the  words  which 
followed  that  phenomenon  as  it  is  to  the  baptism 
which  preceded  it.  In  Mark  the  words  are 
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addressed  to  Jesus,  in  Matthew  to  the  bystanders : 
ov  et  6  vlos  fJiov  6  dyaTrrjros >  iv  ool  evSoxyoa  Mark  i.  II  ; 
ovtos  ionv  6  vlos  pLOV  6  dyaTrrjros,  eV  a>  evhoKrjoa 
Matt.  iii.  17. 

Luke  has  preserved  two  readings.  One,  found 
in  the  earliest  and  the  most  numerous  MSS.,  is 
identical  with  that  in  Mark;  the  other,  a  so-called 
"  Western  ”  reading,  is  a  quotation  of  Psalm  ii.  7 : 
Tio?  /jlov  € t  ov,  iyd)  orjpiepov  yeyevvrjKa  ere.  The 
difficulty  and  dissidence  of  Matthew’s  version  con¬ 
stitute  in  this  instance  no  proof  of  originality.  It 
is  the  form  of  expression  used  in  the  story  of  the 
Transfiguration  in  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
may  easily  have  passed  thence  into  the  narrative 
of  the  Baptism.  A  public  proclamation  instead  of 
a  private  revelation  would  be  in  harmony  with 
known  tendencies  of  the  first  evangelist.  Again, 
“  when  the  Sinaitic  and  Curetonian  Syriac  agree 
in  supporting  a  ‘  Western  ’  reading,”  says  Dr. 
Stanton,1  “  such  a  reading  must  be  held  to  be 
equally  well  attested  with  what  Westcott  and  Hort 
call  a  neutral  reading.” 

This  is  the  case  with  the  reading  ov  et  in  Matt.  iii. 
17.  Dr.  Burkitt 2  is  of  opinion  that  “  the  balance 
of  external  evidence  is  in  this  case  in  favour  of  the 
reading  ‘  Thou  art  my  son.’  ”  The  same  tendency 
which  led  Tatian  to  prefer  the  “  This  is  my  son  ” 
of  his  text  of  Matthew  to  the  "  Thou  art  my  son  ” 
of  Mark  and  Luke  would  lead  an  over-orthodox 
scribe  to  change  “  Thou  art  ”  into  “  This  is.”  We 
even  find  that  most  of  the  “  Western  ”  texts  add 
7 rpos  avrov  after  Xeyovoa ,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
reference  to  Ps.  ii.  7  could  hardly  be  missed. 

Much  more  striking  than  the  “  Western  ”  variant 
in  Matthew  is  the  “  Western  ”  reading  in  Luke. 
This  is  attested  by  D,  and  the  old  Latin  codices 

1  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  71. 

2  Evangelion  Da-Mepharreshe,  ii.  267. 
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Vercell.,  Veron.,  Colbert,  Paris,  Corbei  (ff)  Rhedig. 
Vratisl.  Agreeing  with  these  are,  in  the  West, 
Justin  (twice),  “  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli, ”  29  ;  Lactant., 
Juvenc.,  Hilary  (five  times),  the  translator  of 
Origen  (Horn,  on  Ezech.  17.  3),  the  author  of 
the  pseudo  -  Augustinian  Quaest.  Vet.  et  Nov. 
Test.,  Tycon.,  Faustus  in  Augustine,  and  Augustine. 
“  After  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the 
reading  vanishes  completely ;  the  Vulgate  gave 
it  its  deathblow/’ 1  The  gospel  of  the  Ebionites, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  Haer.  30,  had  both  forms 
side  by  side.2  In  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  Jerome  found  in  the  story  of  the  Baptism 
the  words  “  tu  es  filius  meus  primogenitus,  qui 
regnas  in  sempiternum,”  3  apparently  a  reminiscence 
of  the  “  Western  ”  reading.  Harnack’s  decision 
seems  safe,  “  that  the  most  ancient  exemplars  of 
St.  Luke’s  gospel,  current  in  the  West,  agreed  in 
reading  the  version  of  Ps.  ii.”  4  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  see  how  this  was  replaced  by  the  version 
current  in  the  East.  The  conformation  by  scribes 
of  the  text  of  one  gospel  to  that  of  another  is  a  well- 
authenticated  fact  in  the  history  of  the  common 
tradition.  What  made  the  quotation  of  Ps.  ii.  a 
hard  saying  was  doubtless,  as  Harnack  suggests,5 
“  because  it  excluded  the  miraculous  conception.” 
The  “  inconvenience  ”  of  the  tradition  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  facts  he  alleges,  viz.  :  (1)  the  Baptism 
was  not  included  among  the  articles  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Symbol,  (2)  reference  was  made  to  the  event 
much  more  rarely  than  from  its  importance  we 
should  have  expected. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  observe  that  in  Acts  there 

1  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  312. 

2  Nestle,  Nov.  Test.  Supp.  p.  75. 

3  Preuschen,  Antilegomena,  S.  5. 

4  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  312. 

5  Ibid.  p.  31 1. 
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are  several  allusions  to  the  anointing  of  Jesus  with 
the  Spirit  at  his  baptism,  but  none  to  his  super¬ 
natural  origin,  and  that  in  the  gospel  the  reading 
in  ii.  5  vvv  Maptd/x  rfj  ywcuKt  avrov  is  attested  by 
the  Sinaitic  Syriac  and  two  old  Latin  texts,  whilst 
the  words  00$  ivot filler o,  iii.  23,  and  the  two  verses, 
i.  34,  35,  in  which  alone  the  supernatural  birth  is 
stated,  are  by  several  scholars  attributed  to  a  later 
hand. 

When,  however,  Schmiedel  observes  that  in  the 
third  gospel  “  the  historical  tradition  that  Jesus 
was  born  as  the  eldest  child  of  Joseph  and  Mary  is 
still  faithfully  preserved/’ 1  he  is  going  beyond  the 
facts  so  far  as  the  text  of  the  gospel  is  concerned. 

On  the  ground  of  the  divergent  traditions  as  to 
the  second  clause  in  the  words  of  the  voice  from 
heaven,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  words  were 
originally  confined  to  “  Thou  art  my  Son.”  It  is 
an  interesting  speculation,  but  concerned  primarily 
with  the  sources  of  Luke  rather  than  with  what  the 
evangelist  himself  wrote. 

That  the  “  Western  ”  text  should  have  preserved 
the  quotation  of  Ps.  ii.  7  independently  of  the 
influence  of  Matt,  and  Mark  is  a  strong  argument  for 
its  originality.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  suggested  2  that 
the  Bezan  text  originated  in  the  interests  of  the 
idea  that  Jesus  only  became  the  Son  of  God  when 
he  was  baptized.  This  reasoning  is  met  by  the 
remark  of  Harnack : 3  “  The  hypothesis  of  a  later 
intrusion  of  the  reading  into  the  Lucan  text  is 
improbable,  because  of  its  content,  and  has  no 
analogy  in  its  favour  after  the  Canon  of  Four 
Gospels  had  once  been  formed.” 

Doubtless,  as  Zahn  says,4  “  extreme  emphasis 

1  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  vol.  iii.  col.  3350. 

2  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  ix.  463. 

3  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  313,  n.  1. 

4  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  (Eng.  Tr.),  v.  39. 
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was  laid  upon  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  many  heretics, 
and  therefore  the  ‘  f}  ’  text  must  have  become  more 
and  more  intolerable  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church.”  With  this  Dr.  Moffatt1  is  in  agreement: 
“  The  remarkably  wide  prevalence  of  the  reading 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries  is  a  factor  in  its 
favour.  In  this  case  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  alteration  was  due  to  doctrinal  interest  which 
found  the  Lucan  text,  ‘  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day 
have  I  begotten  thee/  inconvenient  and  misleading/’ 
Dalman  argues  that  the  reading  probably  arose 
because  the  divine  words,  which  recalled  Ps.  ii.  7, 
were  made  to  agree  with  the  terms  of  that  Psalm.2 3 
In  regard  to  this  suggestion,  the  Jewish  doctrine  of 
the  Bath  Qol  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Literally  “  daughter  voice,”  Bath  Qol,  may  be  a 
periphrasis  for  a  diminutive  as  the  masc.  “  Ben  ” 
(son)  is  in  Mishnaic  Hebrew,  and  denote  the  little 
voice. 

The  expression  means  a  divine  utterance.  It 
“  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  audible  to  the  outward 
ear,  at  other  times  as  audible  to  the  inner  ear  of 
the  heart,  and  answers,  in  fact,  to  what  we  should 
call  conscience.”  "  The  words  spoken  by  the  Bath 
Qol  were  always  few  in  number  and  were  as  a 
rule  taken  from  Scripture .”  3  The  identification  in 
Rabbinical  writings  of  the  Bath  Qol  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  highly  important  in  view  of  the  evangelical 
narrative  of  the  voice  from  heaven.4 

Moreover,  as  Dalman  himself  shows,5  the  common 
reading  is  also  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
ov  el  6  vlos  /Jlov  6  ayaTTrjTos,  iv  aol  evhoKiqoa  recalls 

1  Theology  of  the  New  Test.  p.  39. 

2  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  277. 

3  Oesterley  and  Box,  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Synagogue, 
pp.  214-15. 

4  See  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  ii.  589b. 

5  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  277. 
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Isaiah  xlii.  1,  2,  in  the  form  reproduced  by  Matt.  xii. 

18,  ISoi)  6  TTCLLS  fJLOV  OV  f)p€TL<ja,  6  dya7T7]r6s  fJLOV  ov 

evhoKrjcrev  rj  Pov-  “  The  bestowal  of  the  spirit 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  xlii.  i  is  clearly  the  motive  for 
the  allusion  to  this  prophetic  statement.  What 
Isaiah  xlii.  i  says  of  the  servant  of  God  was  now 
being  fulfilled.”  1  There  is  only  one  difficulty  ;  the 
use  of  TTais  by  Isaiah,  and  of  vlos  by  the  voice  from 
heaven.  Even  this  disappears  when  Dalman  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  point  out  that  in  Acts  iii.  13,  26,  iv.  25,  26, 
30,  Trals  means  child,  and  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in 
alluding  to  the  voice  from  heaven,  uses  nals  instead 
of  vlos ,  a  usage  found  also  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 
The  conclusion  seems  convincing  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  6  vlos  f-Lov  on  the  lines  of  Is.  xlii.  1  was  as 
easy  and  natural  as  on  the  lines  of  Ps.  ii.  7.  The 
addition  of  o  dyarr^ros,  which  is  a  definite  Messianic 
title,2  to  vlos  fjLov,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  first 
gospel,  represents  a  less  primitive  conception  of 
Christ  than  that  embodied  in  the  words  of  the 
second  Psalm.  Further,  as  Blass  showed,3  the 
latter  fit  their  context  better  than  the  Eastern 
reading.  iii.  23  Kal  avros  rjv  T rjcrovs  dpyopevos 
(hcrel  ird>v  rpLOLKovra,  dov  vlos,  cos  evopl^ero,  To )crrj(f) 
k.t. A.  do  not  connect  well  with  what  precedes  in 
the  common  version,  whereas  there  is  a  close  con¬ 
nection  in  the  “  Western  ”  text.  The  crrjpiepov 
yeyewrjKa  stands  in  opposition  to  the  thirty  years, 
and  the  Tto?  p^ov  el  crv  likewise  to  ojv  vlos,  cos 
evopi^To,  Tcocr^.  As  Keim  expresses  it,4  “  In  a 
striking  manner  Luke  has  placed  the  pedigree  of 
Jesus  at  this  supreme  moment  of  Messianic  beget¬ 
ting.”  Again,  the  connection  in  thought  between 
the  voice  from  heaven  and  the  Temptation  which 

1  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  277. 

2  Swete,  Comm,  on  Mark,  p.  9  ;  Plummer,  Comm,  on  Luke. 

3  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  169. 

Jesus  of  Nazara  (Eng.  Tr.),  ii.  280, 
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follows  the  genealogy  has  even  a  prototype  in  the 
Psalm.  “  The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against 
the  Lord  and  against  his  anoint ed.”  Mention  is 
made  of  “  the  holy  hill  of  Zion  ”  and  of  “  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  as  the  possession  of  the 
Messiah/’ 1  It  would  not  be  contrary  to  evangelical 
practice  if  these  elements  were  shaped  and  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Temptation  narratives,  “  which  are,” 
says  Dr.  Sanday,  “  upon  the  face  of  them  sym¬ 
bolical.”  2 

If  we  now  assume  that  Luke  wrote  the  words  of 
Psalm  ii.  7,  as  spoken  by  the  voice  from  heaven, 
there  remains  the  fact  that  he  altered  the  written 
tradition  of  Mark,  whom,  at  this  point,  he  is 
following.  Such  an  alteration  must  have  been  due 
to  his  intention  to  set  forth  in  order  the  certain¬ 
ties  concerning  the  matters  of  Christian  teaching. 
Hort  suggested  3  that  the  “  Western  ”  reading  came 
from  a  traditional  source,  written  or  oral. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott 4  thinks  that  “  the  voice 
from  heaven  was  given  in  Christian  gospels  before 
Luke,  from  paraphrases  of  Ps.  ii.  7,  and  that  Luke, 
desiring  to  be  more  exact  as  to  such  solemn  words, 
resorted  to  a  Hebrew  gospel,  which  gave  the  words 
as  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.” 

It  is  more  reasonable  to  think,  with  Harnack 5 
and  Dr.  Stanton,6  that  “  Q  ”  contained  this  version 
of  the  voice  from  heaven,  and  that  its  authority 
decided  Luke  to  deviate  from  the  text  of  Mark. 

Undoubtedly,  as  Professor  Lake 7  observes,  “the 
quotation  from  Ps.  ii.  in  Luke’s  narrative  of  the 
baptism  ”  gives  "  increased  force  ”  to  the  further 

1  Psalm  ii.  2.  2  D.B.  ii.  612. 

3  New  Testament  Introduction,  p.  57. 

4  Son  of  Man,  3333  f. 

6  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  314. 

6  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  102. 

7  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  i.  28. 
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quotation  in  Luke  iv.  18  TTvedfia  Kvpiov  eV  ifid,  od 
€iv€Kev  expicrev  /xe  k.t.X.,  “  for  the  connection  of 
expt(J€v  with  Xptcrros>  is  obvious."  “  This,  again, 
reflects  light  on  Acts  x.  38  cos-  ZxPl(J€V  uvtov  6  Oeos 
7Tvevp,arL  ayicp  kol  Bvvdfiei,  and  the  similar  phrase 
in  iv.  27." 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Luke  again  quotes 
Ps.  ii.  7,  as  does  also  the  unknown  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle.  The 
reference  in  both  cases  is  disputed.  In  the  report  of 
Paul's  address  to  the  Jews  at  Antioch,  Acts  xiii.  18-41, 
it  is  commonly  understood  by  commentators  that  the 
words  express  the  fulfilment  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  A.V.  even  forecloses  discussion  by  translating, 
“  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  our  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again  ;  as  it  is  also 
written  in  the  second  psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee."  The  R.V.  by  omit¬ 
ting  the  word  “again"  has  left  the  reference  open. 
Nevertheless,  verses  30  and  31  certainly  support  the 
traditional  interpretation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  verse  suggests 
that  something  else  is  meant,  since  this  speaks  of 
the  scriptural  witness  to  the  resurrection  as  though 
for  the  first  time :  “  And  as  concerning  that  he 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  now  no  more  to  return 
to  corruption,  he  hath  spoken  on  this  wise,  I  will 
give  you  the  holy  and  sure  blessings  of  David." 
If  we  understand  the  Apostle  as  beginning  afresh 
with  verse  32,  and  the  “  good  tidings  of  the  promise  " 
to  refer  to  the  appointment  of  the  Messiah,  the 
antithesis  between  “  raised  up  Jesus  "  and  “  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead  "  (v.  34)  is  quite  clear,  and 
both  the  two  verses  and  the  two -quotations  acquire 
an  intensified  significance.  That  avicrrijvai  can  be 
used  in  the  former  sense  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples.  In  Acts  xiii.  22  “  raised  up  "  is 
used  of  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  King  of 
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Israel.  In  Acts  iii.  22  and  vii.  27  the  verb  is  used 
in  a  quotation  of  Deut.  xviii.  15,  in  reference  to 
elevation  to  the  prophetic  office,  a  passage  under¬ 
stood  by  Luke  in  a  Messianic  sense.  In  Acts  iii. 
26  God  “  raised  up  "  his  servant  ( rrals ),  meaning 
son,  a  passage  already  mentioned.  Elsewhere,  ii. 
24,  ix.  41,  xiii.  34,  xvii.  31,  it  is  used  of  raising  from 
death,  in  the  first  two  cases  the  context  being 
decisive,  and  in  the  last  two  “  from  the  dead  " 
being  expressly  stated.  If  the  word,  then,  in  xiii.  33 
be  referred  to  the  Messianic  appointment  and  the 
divine  declaration  of  sonship  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  parallels  to  this  usage  are  not  wanting  in 
the  book  of  Acts.  On  this  view,  Paul  having 
spoken  of  the  promised  gift  of  a  Saviour,  verse  23, 
briefly  relates  the  story  of  his  death  and  resurrection, 
and  closes  with  the  mention  of  Christ's  “  witnesses 
unto  the  people."  The  last  phrase  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  for  he  ended 
his  address  to  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection, 
“  and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  —  unto  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i.  8).  Peter  closes 
his  speech  to  the  brethren  before  the  successor  to 
Judas  is  appointed  with  a  reminder  of  the  Lord's 
saying  ;  and  with  the  same  words  he  brings  to  an 
end  his  speech  before  the  High  Priest  (v.  32) .  Thrice 
he  employs  the  phrase,  as  Paul  did  in  Acts  xiii.  31, 
in  order  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the  central  element 
in  his  doctrine,  and  then  further  elaborates  his  theme. 
Acts  xiii.  32  may  therefore  represent  a  fresh  begin¬ 
ning.  The  “  promise  "  in  verse  32,  as  in  verse  23, 
“which  God  fulfilled,"  was  the  gift  of  a  Messiah, 
whose  call  was  made  at  the  Baptism,  and  reported 
by  Luke,  Acts  xiii.  33,  as  in  his  gospel,  iii.  22,  in 
the  words  of  Psalm  ii.  7,  T 16  s  (jlov  el  ov,  iyw  Grpiepov 
yeyevvr]Ka  ere. 

Hebrews  i.  5  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
incident  in  the  life  of  Christ.  “  A  more  exalted 
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name/’  i.  4,  is  that  of  “  Son.”  The  words  which 
precede  plainly  celebrate  the  exaltation  of  Christ, 
but  the  inheritance  of  the  name  was  prior  to  the 
glorified  state,  and  belongs  to  the  days  of  his  flesh. 
“It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  how  Jesus 
could  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  he  was 
the  future  Messiah  without  first  knowing  himself 
as  standing  in  an  unique  relationship  to  God.”  1 
This  self  -  revelation  occurred,  according  to  the 
gospels,  at  the  moment  of  his  baptism  by  John. 
There  is  no  necessity,  with  Origen  and  many 
modern  commentators,  to  think  that  the  quotation 
of  Ps.  ii.  7  in  this  Epistle  refers  to  the  eternal 
generation,  though  Philo  uses  arj^epov  in  the 
sense  of  eternity.  “  The  word,  both  in  its  primary 
and  in  its  secondary  meaning,  naturally  marks 
some  definite  crisis,  as  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
theocratic  king,  and  that  which  would  correspond 
with  such  an  event  in  the  historic  manifestation  of 
the  divine  king.” 2  The  interpretation  of  orjpuEpov 
as  an  expression  for  that  which  is  eternal  appears 
to  be  false  to  the  context.  “  yeyewrjKa  marks  the 
communication  of  a  new  and  abiding  life.” 3 
Westcott  dates  this  at  the  time  when  the  divine 
sovereignty  was  established  by  the  resurrection, 
depending  for  his  precedents  upon  Pauline  usage. 
The  historic  manifestation  of  the  divine  king  may 
just  as  easily  be  understood  of  the  Baptism  in 
harmony  with  Luke.  More  than  any  other  evan¬ 
gelist  is  Luke  connected  in  language  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  exalted  conception  of  Christ  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Epistle  is  not  exclusive  of  emphasis 
upon  the  historic  and  human  elements  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord.  The  Temptation  which  is  mentioned 

1  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  301. 

2  Westcott,  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  19. 

3  Ibid. 
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twice  was  preceded  by  the  divine  pronouncement 
at  the  Baptism,  the  words  of  which  are  also  given. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  voice  from  heaven 
in  the  third  gospel  spoke  the  words  of  Ps.  ii.  7, 
and  that  the  quotation  of  the  same  verse  in  Acts 
and  Hebrews  refers  to  the  divine  utterance  on  the 
occasion  of  Christ’s  baptism  by  John. 

VI.  Doctrine  of  Atonement 

When  we  pass  from  Luke’s  doctrine  of  the 
Baptism,  and,  incidentally,  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
that  of  his  death,  we  notice  a  singular  reticence  in 
his  statements  relating  thereto.  The  announce¬ 
ments  by  Jesus  of  the  approaching  Passion  are 
reported  by  him  (ix.  22,  44  ;  xvii.  33)  as  by  Mark 
and  Matthew,  and  in  similar  terms.  Whether  he 
connected  the  necessity  of  death  laid  upon  our 
Lord  with  his  Messianic  vocation,  or  simply  with 
the  force  of  circumstances  consequent  upon  his 
word  and  work,  may  here  be  left  an  open  question. 
It  is  more  important  to  mark  the  omission  by  Luke 
of  the  phrase  (Mark  x.  45  =  Matt.  xx.  28)  xai  Sovvcu 
rrjv  i/jvxrjv  clvtov  Xvrpov  a vrl  ttoXXcov .  Instead  of 
this  saying,  Luke  (xxii.  27)  has  simply  ris  yap  /zei£ wv, 
6  avaK€LpL€vos  rj  6  81a kovojv  ;  ovyl  6  avaxeipLevos  ;  eyd> 
Si  Iv  pLeo(p  vpicjv  eipu  d)9  6  htaKovcov.  The  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  of  the  Marcan  phrase  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy.  It  is,  at  least, 
significant  that  Luke  does  not  ascribe  such  language 
to  our  Lord.  The  “  Western  ”  text,  it  is  true,  runs 
rather  differently,  but  the  same  idea  is  presented. 

Again,  the  words  in  Luke  (xxii.  1913,  20)  which 
represent  Christ’s  death  in  a  sacrificial  covenant 
aspect  are  omitted  by  various  “  Western  ”  authorities 
including  Codex  Bezae  ;  the  Curetonian  Syriac  omits 
verse  20,  and  the  Sinaitic  and  Curetonian  Syriac, 
with  the  Latin  “  b  ”  and  “  c,”  place  verse  19  before 
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verse  17.  The  difficulties  of  the  ordinary  text, 
and  its  suspicious  coincidence  with  1  Corinthians 
xi.  24,  “  leave  us  no  moral  doubt,”  says  Hort,1 
“  that  the  words  in  question  were  absent  from  the 
original  text  of  Luke,  notwithstanding  the  purely 
*  Western  ’  ancestry  of  the  documents  which  omit 
them.” 

“  This  is  just  one  of  these  cases,”  writes  Dr. 
Sanday2  “in  which  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  text  which  we  call  ‘  Western.’  The 
temptation  to  expand  was  much  stronger  than  to 
contract ;  and  the  double  mention  of  the  cup 
raises  real  difficulties  of  the  kind  which  suggest 
interpolation.”  Probably  the  tendency  named  must 
be  held  accountable  for  Matthew’s  reading  eKxvwo- 
ji levov  els  acfrecnv  apcapnobv  (xxvi.  28)  instead  of  €/<;£iwo- 
pcevov  imep  ttoWcov  with  Mark  (xiv.  24). 

So  much  for  the  merely  textual  aspect  of  the 
passage  in  question.  It  is  a  further  corroboration 
of  the  "  Western  ”  text  that  the  Pauline  and 
commonly  accepted  Christian  view  of  the  last  meal 
is  wanting  therein.  “  Jesus  begins,  according  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  with  the  cup,”  and  the  leading 
thought  expressed  in  verse  20  is  that  “  his  body — 
what  he  had  offered  them  through  his  life  and 
teaching — what  he  had  been  to  them — he  gives 
them  as  the  food  which  effects  their  union,  as  the 
source  out  of  which  they  shall  renew  their  life¬ 
blood.”  3  Such  a  conception  could  only  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Christian 
community. 

In  Acts  the  paucity  of  reference  to  the  Atonement 
in  the  speeches  of  Peter  and  Paul  is  remarkable 
even  though  Luke  in  Acts  i.-xv.  35  is  dependent 
upon  an  Aramaic  source. 

1  Introduction  App.  p.  64. 

2  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ii.  636. 

3  John  Weiss,  Das  Urchristentum,  S.  44. 
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The  remission  of  sins  is  associated  by  Peter  with 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  (ii.  38),  with  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  (v.  31),  with  belief  in  Christ 
(x.  43),  and  by  Paul  with  Christ  whom  God  had 
raised  up  (xiii.  48). 

The  question  arises,  Why  did  Luke  thus  omit 
from  his  writings  any  clear  allusion  to  the  Atone¬ 
ment  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  thinks  it  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  Luke  wrote  for  Theophilus — a 
Greek  to  whom  the  Cross  was  perhaps  foolishness. 
Probably,  however,  Theophilus  himself,  like  Luke, 
had  become  a  Christian  when  the  evangelist  dedicated 
to  him  his  two  books.1  Otherwise  how  could  Luke 
say  in  the  preface  to  his  gospel  that  he  had  written 
it  “  Iva  imyvcps  rrepl  wv  KariqyrjOris  A oycov  rrjv 
au(j)d\eiav  ”  (i.  4)  ?  Besides  the  reason  alleged  rather 
suggests  an  unworthy  motive  for  Luke’s  silence — 
nothing  less  than  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  a 
patron  by  the  suppression  of  any  reference  to  a 
central  doctrine  of  the  primitive  faith. 

Other  reasons  more  in  harmony  with  the  methods 
and  character  of  our  author,  as  they  are  revealed 
by  a  study  of  his  works,  are  not  far  to  seek. 

The  saying  of  Jesus  reported  by  Luke  (xxii.  27) 
more  aptly  fits  the  context  than  that  which  is  found 
in  Mark  or  in  Matthew. 

The  Twelve  are  at  supper  with  Jesus  when  a 
dispute  breaks  out  amongst  them  as  to  which  of 
them  is  to  be  accounted  greatest.  Jesus,  after 
contrasting  them  with  the  Gentiles,  asks,  “  For 
whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he 
that  serveth  ?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ?  but 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  that  serveth.” 

Wellhausen 2  rightly  remarks  “  the  words  /cat 
Sow  at  T7]v  ipvxrjv  avrov  Xvrpov  dvrl  ttoWCov  do  not 

1  See  “  Luke  and  his  Friends/'  p.  218. 

2  Das  Evangelium  Marci,  S.  84-5. 
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suit  the  preceding  SiaKovrjacu,  for  that  means  '  to 
serve/  *  to  wait  at  table/  The  transition  from 
such  service  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  is  a  fiera^aacs  els 
aAAo  yevos.” 

Merx  finds  in  the  Marcan  saying  "  to  give  his 
life  as  a  ransom/’  on  the  analogy  of  a  similar  Arabic 
expression,  merely  a  hyperbolical  expression  for 
“  to  render  the  highest  service/’  If  this  view  be 
accepted  then  Luke's  rendering  of  it  might  be 
regarded  as  an  interpretation  designed  to  bring  out 
its  essential  meaning,  and  guard  against  a  sacrificial 
theory.  But  this  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  Mark 
lacks  adequate  support. 

,Field 1  urges  that  StaKovla  is  not  restricted  to 
“  waiting  at  table  ”  and  “  serving  up  the  dishes,” 
but,  as  in  Plutarch,  may  include  the  preparations 
for  the  feast.  In  point  of  fact  the  word  could  be 
used  in  a  much  more  general  sense,  as  in  an  Oxy- 
rhynchus  Papyrus  dated  a.d.  66,  in  which  a  man 
apprentices  his  son  to  a  weaver  htaKovovvra  /cat 
TTOiovvra  Travra  ra  intracr Goleva  a vra>.  But  this 
extension  of  meaning  does  not  materially  affect 
Wellhausen’s  argument — the  particular  nature  of 
the  service  denoted  by  the  term  being  determined 
by  its  context. 

It  may  be  added  that  of  the  eight  occurrences 
of  §iaKovrj(j(u  in  Luke’s  writings  (six  in  the  gospel 
and  two  in  Acts)  all  may  bear  the  specific  meaning 
of  service  in  connection  with  a  feast,  whilst  four, 
if  not  five,  can  mean  nothing  else. 

In  Acts  (vi.  3)  Luke,  following  faithfully  his 
source,  represents  the  Twelve  as  disdaining  the 
service  at  table  which  their  master  had  exalted. 
Probably  their  conception  of  Sia/coiaa  as  menial 
prepared  the  way  for  the  version  of  our  Lord’s 
words  in  Mark  and  Matthew  on  the  occasion  of  a 
memorable  supper. 

1  Notes  on  Select  Passages  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  44. 
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To  what  source  must  Luke’s  version  of  Christ’s 
words  be  attributed  ? 

Bernhard  Weiss  1  suggests  that  Luke  in  xxii.  25- 
27  has  worked  over  Mark  x.  41-45  "  in  his  own  free 
way  under  the  influence  of  ‘  Q.’  ”  “  The  thought 

of  Luke  xxii.  26  rests  on  perfectly  historical  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  vecbrepoi,  according  to  the  pattern 
of  the  Synagogue  still  existent  in  the  oldest  Christian 
societies,  were  these  everywhere  who  had  to  render 
service  of  hand  (cf.  Acts  v.  6,  1  Peter  v.  5),  and  the 
rjyovfievoi  are  to  be  found  (as  in  Acts  xiv.  12,  15,  22, 
Heb.  xiii.  17,  24)  in  a  position  of  leadership.” 
”  Above  all,  the  reference  to  his  own  example  by 
Jesus  (Luke  xxii.  27)  is  clothed  in  parabolic  form  ” 
whilst  “  Mark  depicts  the  perfectly  general  view 
that  Jesus  did  not  come  to  be  served,  but  to  serve, 
confirmed  by  an  allusion  to  the  last  and  final  service 
which  he  rendered  by  the  giving  up  of  life.”  It  may 
be  added  that  Luke’s  narrative  at  this  point  embodies 
also  accurate  historical  pictures  of  ol  fiacnXeig  rd>v 
idvcjv  and  of  ol  ova  Labour  eg, 2  and  his  treatment 
of  these  leads  up  naturally  to  the  saying  rig  yap 
pel^cov,  6  dvaKeipevog  rj  6  hiaKovobv  ;  ovyl  6  avaKelpevog  ; 
eyoj  ev  peato  vp Gov  elpt  cog  6  SiaKovaov  (xxii.  27), 
which  seems  primitive,  and  is  certainly  preferred  by 
Luke,  to  the  saying  in  Mark  Kal  8ovv at  r rjv  ipvxrjv 
avrov  XlJTpOV  OLVTL  TToXXojV  (Mark  X.  45)- 

Dr.  Bartlet3  thinks  that  Luke  is  following  “  Q  ” 
which  contained  a  Passion  story.  Dr.  Burkitt  4  also 
holds  that  in  this  section  of  the  Third  Gospel  “  we 
have  a  fragment  of  ‘  Q.’  ”  Sir  John  Hawkins,5 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that  Luke  in  his 
Passion  narrative  does  not  desert  the  second  gospel, 

1  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  S.  12 1-2. 

2  See  evepyDrji  in  inscriptions,  Deissman,  Light  from  the 
Ancient  East,  pp.  248  ff. 

3  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  334  ff. 

4  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  135. 

6  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  76  ff. 
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but  employs  it  with  unusual  and  remarkable  freedom, 
which  he  explains  as  owing  to  his  previous  know¬ 
ledge  and  use  of  a  Passion  narrative  as  Paul’s 
fellow-worker. 

As  between  these  two  theories,  the  first  has  this 
in  its  favour  (1)  that  the  “  ransom  saying  ”  is 
essentially  Pauline  in  spirit  and  is  yet  absent  from 
a  narrative,  which,  on  the  second  theory,  is  inspired 
by  the  Apostle  or  by  “  Christians  of  the  Pauline 
type,”  (2)  that  “  Q,”  the  most  primitive  of  Christian 
records,  as  Harnack  and  Mr.  Streeter  have  sought 
to  prove,  probably  contained  little  that  may  be 
called  doctrinal  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
term.  Neither  Harnack  nor  Mr.  Streeter  believes 
that  “  Q  ”  originally  contained  an  account  of  the 
Passion,  but  the  English  scholar 1  admits  “it  is 
possible  that  the  version  of  ‘  Q  ’  which  reached 
Luke  had  been  already  expanded  to  include  an 
account  of  the  Passion.” 

A  third  theory  of  the  origin  of  Luke’s  version 
of  the  disciples’  dispute  has  been  more  recently 
expounded  by  Mr.  Buckley.2  He  recognises  three 
main  sources  of  the  third  gospel,  Mark,  “  Q,”  and 
“  T,”  to  the  last  of  which  is  credited  Luke  xxii.  15-46. 

“  T,”  it  is  supposed,  was  a  gospel  which  perished 
after  the  third  evangelist  had  made  a  free  use  of  it. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  “  much  of  the  Lucan 
matter  commonly  ascribed  to  ‘  Q  ’  was  already 
embodied  in  ‘  T.’  ” 

Differing  as  they  do  in  important  points,  these 
three  theories  agree  that  Luke  abandoned  Mark 
at  x.  45  or  thereabouts  under  the  influence  of  some 
other  authority,  oral  or  written.  In  other  words, 
Luke  the  historian  follows  in  chap.  xxii.  an  authority, 
which,  for  good  reasons,  he  esteemed  more  highly 
than  the  second  gospel. 

1  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  203. 

2  Introd.  to  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  206. 
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If  the  short  “  Western  ”  text  is  adopted,  the  only 
cup  mentioned  is  given  before  the  bread  at  the  last 
supper  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  16,  Didache  ix.),  and  not  after  it, 
as  in  Mark  xiv.  22-24  (so  Matt.  xxvi.  26-28).  “  Such 

an  inversion,”  states  Sir  John  Hawkins,1  “  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  oral  than  in  documentary  trans¬ 
mission  .”  Even  so  it  would  seem  that  Luke  here, 
as  in  his  report  of  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  followed 
a  recension  of  “  Q  ” — itself  originally  an  oral 
collection  of  Logia. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  his  attitude  towards 
Mark  to  show  that  he  would  follow  the  second 
evangelist  if  “  Q,”  or  “  T,”  or  oral  tradition  con¬ 
flicted  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
indications  that  point  in  the  opposite  direction.2 

Again,  Dr.  Moffatt  3  has  remarked  what  a  study 
of  the  passage  reveals.  “  The  narrative  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  (even  in  its  shorter  form)  betrays  the 
writer’s  affinity  with  Paulinism,  but  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  there  are  so  few  specifically  Pauline 
ideas  wrought  into  the  texture  of  a  gospel  whose 
author  stood  within  the  Pauline  circle.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  primitive  church  can  be  felt.”  “  Luke 
could  be  a  friend  of  Paul  without  sharing  his  specific 
theology,  and  an  analysis  of  the  third  gospel  turns 
the  ‘  could  be  ’  into  ‘  was.’  ”  It  is  in  the  light  of 
this  important  fact  that  one  must  view  the  absence 
of  teaching  respecting  the  atonement  in  the  speeches 
of  Peter,  Stephen,  and  Paul  reported  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

As  Professor  Lake  observes  4  “  the  death  of  the 
Christ  has  in  Acts  but  little  theological  importance.” 
In  the  speeches  of  Peter  and  Stephen,  the  death  of 
Christ  is  regarded  as  a  wicked  act  on  the  part  of  the 

1  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  84. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Man  of  Letters/'  pp.  5-6. 

3  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  23. 

4  Dictionary  of  Apostolic  Church,  i.  28. 
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Jews  rather  than  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  plan  of 
salvation.  The  most  important  passage  is  iii.  17  ft., 
“  The  cause  of  the  blotting  out  of  sins  is  here,  as  in 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  repentance  and  change 
of  conduct ;  nothing  is  said  to  suggest  that  this 
would  not  have  been  effective  without  the  sufferings 
of  a  Messiah/’ 

The  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  facts  of 
Luke  raises  a  presumption  in  favour  of  his  having 
given  in  the  speeches  such  an  account  of  their 
doctrine  as  he  was  acquainted  with  from  his  sources. 
Professor  Torrey’s  view  that  these  sources  were 
Aramaic  has  already  been  stated.1 

Professor  Lake 2  regards  the  speeches  rather 
differently.  “  There  certainly  is  an  absence  of 
‘  Pauline  ’  doctrine  in  the  speeches  in  the  Acts,  if 
we  accept  the  reconstructions  which  are  based 
on  the  view  that  in  the  Epistles  we  have  a  complete 
exposition  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching.  But  if  we  realise 
that  the  Epistles  represent  his  treatment  by  letter 
of  points  which  he  had  failed  to  bring  home  to 
his  converts  while  he  was  with  them,  or  of  special 
controversies  due  to  the  arrival  of  other  teachers, 
there  is  really  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  picture 
given  in  Acts.” 

This  attempt  to  approach  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  relation  between  Paul’s  reported 
speeches  and  his  written  word  has  a  certain  validity. 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Epistles  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  his 
addresses.  It  is  surely  significant  that  the  only 
speech  of  Paul  which  Luke  certainly  heard  is 
unmistakably  Pauline  in  spirit  and  in  language.3 
This  may,  indeed,  be  held  to  confirm  the  suggestion 
that  the  speeches  of  Paul  elsewhere  are  an  accurate 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Linguist,”  pp.  66  if. 

2  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  i.  18. 

3  See  “  Luke  the  Reporter,”  p.  186. 
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expression  of  Apostolic  doctrine.  And  in  the  main 
this  conclusion  may  be  accepted.  But  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  report  of  an  address  at  which 
Luke  almost  openly  acknowledges  that  he  was 
present,  and  the  accounts  of  speeches,  depending 
upon  sources  and  traditions,  which  required  to  be 
translated,  shaped,  and  formed.  What  the  historian 
heard  for  himself  he  faithfully  set  down,  what  he 
learnt  at  second  or  third  hand  had  been  said  by 
Paul  in  a  given  situation  he  treated  with  more 
freedom,  partly,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  authorities  available,  partly,  also,  under  the 
influence  of  a  subjective  interest.  The  very  existence 
in  Acts  of  the  speech  of  Paul  at  Miletus  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  of  words 
like  those  in  XX.  28,  rrjv  €KK\r]aiav  rod  Kvplov 
(v.l.  Geou)  rjv  TTepieTTOLTjuaTO  Sea  rod  alpuaros  rod  ISlov 
— however  we  read  or  interpret  them — proves  that 
Paul  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  in  his  missionary  addresses. 

Otherwise  stated,  Luke,  in  his  selection  of  material 
from  the  apostolic  preaching,  must  have  passed  over, 
perhaps  only  half  consciously,  those  elements  in  it 
which  to  him  seemed  least  primitive,  valuable,  or 
vital. 

Mr.  Rackham,  indeed,  argues  that  “  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  is  implicit  ”  in  Acts.1  “  The 
early  church  did  not  require  a  new  theory.  The 
doctrine  of  atonement  by  vicarious  suffering  was 
enunciated  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the 
great  prophecy  of  Isaiah  liii/' 

The  last  statement  is  undeniable.  But  Dr. 
Kenneth2  has  shown  in  his  article  on  “  The  Conflict 
between  Priestly  and  Prophetic  ideas  in  the  Church 
of  Israel  ”  that  “  down  to  the  Exile  there  was  a 
school  of  prophets  who  insisted  that  sacrifice  was 

1  Commentary  on  Acts,  p.  lxxiv. 

2  The  Interpreter,  January  1918,  p.  no. 
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not  part  of  the  original  religion  of  Israel,  and  that 
it  was  hateful  to  Jehovah.”  He  concludes,  “The 
work  of  Christ,  though  it  is  possible  to  set  it  forth 
in  terms  of  sacrifice,  since  it  accomplishes  for  us 
what  the  Jews  thought  to  be  accomplished  for  them 
by  sacrifice,  is  not  sacrificial,  but  prophetic.” 

If  in  the  early  Christian  Church  it  would  be  too 
much  to  infer  from  the  extant  evidence  that  there 
was  any  conflict  between  the  Priestly  and  Prophetic 
interpretations  of  the  work  of  Christ,  it  is  clear  that 
to  some  at  least  of  his  earliest  disciples  the  function 
of  Jesus  was  that  of  prophet  rather  than  priest. 

Apparently  this  is  how  Luke  regarded  it.  In 
his  mind,  as  a  Gentile,  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ  did  not  assume  that  singular 
significance,  which  it  did  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  the 
converted  Pharisee,  or,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Mark, 
formerly  “  of  the  circumcision,”  or  of  that  Christian 
Rabbi,  to  whom  we  owe  the  gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew. 


CHAPTER  V 


LUKE  THE  HUMORIST 

I.  Introduction — Luke’s  Humour 

Modern  students  of  the  New  Testament  are  familiar 
with  Luke  the  Physician.  The  medical  language  of 
the  third  gospel  and  of  Acts  has  been  minutely 
discussed  by  many  writers.  The  legend  that  Luke 
was  a  painter  goes  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and 
is  certainly  supported  by  artistic  sketches  in  his 
writings.  As  Harnack  puts  it,1  “  the  pictorial  style 
is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  Luke.”  The  claims 
of  Luke  to  be  an  historian  despite  trenchant 
criticism  have  been  justified  by  scientific  investi¬ 
gation.  Luke  the  Humorist  remains  almost  un¬ 
known.  Yet  on  a  priori  grounds  we  might 
reasonably  expect  that  he  would  not  be  destitute  of 
humour  who  was  the  most  accomplished  of  evan¬ 
gelists,  and  the  first,  though  by  no  means  the 
feeblest,  of  the  Christian  historians,  v  In  truth,  it 
may  be  said  that  humour  shines  in  the  face  of  Luke, 
whether  we  regard  him  as  Physician,  Painter,  or 
Historian.  This  is  not  to  credit  the  Evangelist 
with  a  quick  wit  and  lively  fancy.  Humour  is  no 
surface  quality  of  the  mind.  It  springs  from  a 
deep  source,  and  pervades  the  whole  being. 

"  The  common  opinion  among  modern  psycho- 

1  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  12  j , 
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logists,”  says  Mr.  Reid,1  “  is  that  the  perception  of 
the  incongruous  and  the  inconsistent  is  the  cause 
or  source  of  humour.  It  is  invariably  associated 
with  alertness  and  breadth  of  mind,  a  keen  sense  of 
proportion,  and  faculties  of  quick  observation  and 
comparison.  It  involves  a  certain  detachment  from 
or  superiority  to  the  disturbing  experiences  of  life. 
It  appreciates  the  whimsicalities  and  contradictions 
of  life,  recognises  the  existence  of  what  is  unexpected 
and  absurd,  and  extracts  joy  out  of  what  might  be 
a  cause  of  sadness.”  “  Humour  is  kindly,  and  in 
its  genuine  forms  includes  the  quality  of  sympathy.” 

In  Luke,  as  in  most  men,  sympathy  was  not  a 
mere  duplicate  emotion — a  reflection  of  some  feeling 
experienced  by  another.  It  contained  elements  of 
tenderness,  expressed  in  moving  pictures  of  outcasts 
and  sinners.  It  contained  also  as  a  seed  the  flower, 
the  saving  grace  of  humour,  which  only  needed  soil 
and  sun  to  bear  in  due  season  bright  laughter  as  it 
were  a  bloom. 

Luke’s  humour  is  not  boisterous,  nor  out  of  place, 
else  had  it  been  earlier  remarked.  The  nature  of 
his  task  and  of  his  materials  necessarily  restrained 
his  manner.  His  purpose  in  Acts  has  been  set 
forth  by  none  more  aptly  than  by  Harnack.2  “  It 
was  to  show  how  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
in  the  Apostles  founded  the  Primitive  Community, 
called  into  being  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  con¬ 
ducted  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  and  set  the 
receptive  Gentiles’  world  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  hardened  its  heart  more  and  more 
against  the  appeal  of  Christianity.”  In  his  gospel, 
Luke’s  purpose  has  been  defined  by  himself.3  He 
wrote  in  order  that  a  friend  might  know  the  certainty 
concerning  the  things  wherein  he  had  been  instructed, 
in  other  words,  concerning  the  course  of  Christ’s 

1  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  vi.  872-3. 

2  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  30.  3  Luke  i.  4. 
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career  and  the  character  of  His  teaching.  These 
were  serious,  in  some  ways,  sad  themes.  There  was 
much  in  the  life  story  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
to  evoke  the  tenderness  in  Luke's  sympathy,  but 
comparatively  little  to  bring  out  the  humour  which 
lay  near  his  heart.  Again,  the  evangelist  and 
historian  had  his  sources,  some  of  which,  at  least, 
were  known  to  his  first  circle  of  readers.  Apart 
from  the  limits  to  his  liberty  set  by  a  high  sense 
of  his  mission,  these  witnesses  would  constantly 
check  any  tendency  to  indulge  his  humour.  Yet 
joy  and  gladness  abound  in  his  works,  and  humour 
is  by  no  means  wanting.  Even  the  Lucan  word  for 
joy  is  characteristic.1  “  Indeed  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  it  is  in  his  writings  alone  that  we  find  the  word 
€v<f)poGvvr)  as  well  as  the  more  usual  words  xapa  and 
Xcupeii/ — ev(f)paLveo9ai  is  more  frequent  with  him  than 
in  all  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
taken  together,  and  various  expressions  of  joy  run 
through  both  his  works."  2  is  in  the 

gospels  exclusively  Lucan."  3 

EvcfrpaLvecrdai  Luke  connects  almost  exclusively 
with  the  partaking  of  food.  He  evidently  had  a 
feeling  for  the  joy  that  springs  from  the  common 
festal  meal,  and  regarded  it  also  in  a  religious  light. 
Without  any  disrespect  to  the  piety  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  another  consideration  may  be  urged.  The 
joy  of  the  common  meal  springs  largely  from  the 
lightheartedness  and  good  humour  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Luke's  own  contributions  doubtless  lighted 
up  the  faces  of  his  friends,  so  that  he  came  to  think 
of  the  meal  as  a  joyous  festival.  It  is  not  without 
scientific  basis  to  suggest  that  his  medical  cures,  to 
which  one  reference  at  least  is  made,4  were  aided  by 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  277. 

2  Ibid.  p.  278,  note. 

3  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  93. 

4  Acts  xxviii.  10. 
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his  bright,  genial  disposition.  Paul,  too,  who  took 
him  along  to  Rome,  may  have  chosen  him  as  com¬ 
panion  as  much  for  his  good  humour  as  for  his  skill 
in  medicine.  The  Apostle  himself  resembled  Luke 
in  his  expression  of  joyfulness.  Possibly  this  was 
due  in  part  to  the  contagious  nature  of  good 
humour,  in  part  to  a  common  Hellenic  culture. 
But  Paul  was  a  prey  to  suffering  in  an  acute  and 
apparently  repulsive  form.  The  precise  nature  of 
“  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  ”  can  scarcely  be  determined, 
whether  malarial  fever,  or  epilepsy,  or  ophthalmia. 
Professor  Ramsay  pleads  strongly  for  the  first,  Light- 
foot  and  others  for  the  second,  and  Weizsacker  for 
the  third.  The  evidence  is  too  slight  for  a  decisive 
diagnosis.  In  any  case,  the  effect  upon  the  spirits 
must  have  been  depressing,  and  the  presence  of  a 
cheerful  comrade  extremely  helpful.  Had  Luke  not 
so  completely  subordinated  his  own  personality  to 
that  of  his  hero  in  the  “  we  ”  passages  of  Acts, 
we  might  have  learnt  what  beneficial  influence  he 
exerted  over  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  As  it  is,  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  his  sunny  disposition  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  crises  of  their  common 
enterprise.  Joy  was  characteristic  of  Luke,  and,  as 
the  psychologists  assure  us  and  experience  proves, 
joy  is  a  diffusive  emotion.  It  is  concerned  not  only 
with  the  object  which  awakens  it,  for  it  colours  our 
view  of  man  and  the  universe.  With  Luke,  joy 
was  rather  a  permanent  than  a  passing  state  of 
mind.1  The  gospel  begins  with  “  joy  ”  (joy  of 
many  over  the  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  i.  13  : 
“  Behold  I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy ;  for  to 
you  is  born  this  day  the  Saviour/’  ii.  10) ;  and  with 
joy  it  closes  (the  disciples  are  antGrodvres  ano  rfjs 
Xapas,  xxiv.  41,  and  they  return  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy,  xxiv.  52).  It  is  the  same  in  Acts.  There 
is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  joy  ran  through 

1  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  278. 
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Luke’s  life  like  a  beam  of  sunlight  and  is  reflected 
in  his  word  and  work. 

Such  joy  was  not  and  never  is  alien  and  hostile 
to  sorrow.  “  We  are  led  to  suspect,”  says  Mr. 
Shand,1  “  that  some  subtle  interaction  of  joy  and 
sorrow  may  be  the  source  of  all  tenderness.”  There 
is,  indeed,  a  wondrous  blending  of  these  apparent 
opposites  in  all  tender  emotion.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other  predominates,  but  both  are 
always  present. 

Luke,  the  “  Greatheart  ”  of  the  New  Testament 
writers,  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  a  man  of  tender 
emotions.  His  version  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  is,  more  than  the  other  synoptists,  character¬ 
ised  by  its  deep  emotional  note.  Not  to  mention 
the  moving  passages  in  the  parables  and  in  the  story 
of  the  Passion,  what  a  wealth  of  feeling  lies  behind 
the  simple  statement  he  alone  makes  that  after 
Peter’s  third  denial  of  him  “  the  Lord  turned  and 
looked  upon  Peter”  !  (xxii.  61).  In  Acts  he  reports 
in  a  “  we  ”  passage  the  words  of  Paul,  “  What  do  ye 
weeping  and  breaking  my  heart  ?  ”  (xxi.  13),  records 
the  weeping  of  the  friends  who  mourned  for  Dorcas 
(ix.  39),  and,  in  a  single  chapter  (xx.),  tears,  affliction, 
and  sorrowing  are  mentioned. 

Luke’s  humour  is  less  prominent,  but  not  less 
real,  than  his  joy  or  sorrow,  and  it  is  found  in  both 
his  books,  touched  now  and  again  with  a  dash  of 
sarcasm. 

II.  Parable  of  Unwilling  Guests 

Conspicuous  examples  are  the  Parables  of  the 
Unwilling  Guests  and  the  Friend  at  Midnight  in 
the  Gospel,  and  the  narratives  of  the  riot  at  Ephesus 
and  of  Paul’s  Speech  at  Athens  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  first-named  (xiv.  16-24)  is  identified 

1  Stout,  Groundwork  of  Psychology,  p.  215. 
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by  Hamack  and  Jiilicher  with  the  curiously  different 
parable  in  Matthew  xxii.  These  differences  do  not 
directly  concern  us,  except  in  so  far  as  the  precise 
excuses  of  the  guests  in  Luke  must  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  Evangelist  than  to  our  Lord.  In  these 
is  the  humour  of  Luke  made  manifest.  “  The  first 
said,  ‘  I  have  bought  a  field,  and  I  must  needs  go 
out  and  see  it :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused/  And 
another  said,  ‘  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  I  go  to  prove  them  :  I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused/  And  another  said,  ‘  I  have  married  a 
wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come/  ”  The  first 
pleads  necessity,  and  asks  pardon ;  the  second  asks 
pardon,  but  pleads  no  necessity;  the  third  alleges 
sheer  impossibility,  and  dispenses  with  the  plea  for 
pardon.  The  first  two  declare,  though  with  cour¬ 
tesy,  that  they  will  not  come ;  the  last,  rudely, 
that  he  cannot.  The  meaning  of  the  parable  in 
the  mouth  of  Jesus  is  admirably  explained  by  many 
commentators.  What  is  less  plainly  shown  is  the 
humour  in  the  excuses  of  the  guests.  The  three 
men  were  summoned  at  the  same  time.  The  trans¬ 
lation  “  with  one  consent  ”  understands  yv  copies  after 
d,7r6  fuas.  But,  as  Jiilicher  argues,1  apyeaSat  an 6 
requires  a>pa$  which  is  also  supported  by  the  Vulgate 
and  the  Syr.  sin.  cur.  Apparently  the  guests  were 
together  when  bidden  to  the  feast,  and,  as  excuse¬ 
making,  like  yawning,  is  infectious,  were  all  equally 
disinclined  to  accept  the  invitation.  “  Comedy/' 
says  Bergson,2  "  takes  note  of  similarities.  It  aims 
at  placing  types  before  our  eyes.”  This  is  done  “  by 
showing  us  several  different  copies  of  the  same  model.” 
Mark  the  nature  of  the  apologies  offered.  One  had 
bought  a  field,  and  must  needs  go  and  see  it.  There  is 
a  note  of  urgency,  though,  as  Luke  seems  to  suggest, 
the  field  would  be  there  next  day,  for  no  one  would 

1  Die  Gleichnisreden  Jesu,  S.  41 1. 

2  Laughter  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  163,  165. 
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run  off  with  it.  The  second  had  bought  oxen,  and 
is  going  to  prove  them.  They  were  seen  before 
they  were  bought,  and  could  be  tried  later.  A 
man  can  always  be  on  business  if  he  will,  is  what 
we  read  between  the  lines.  The  third  had  made  no 
purchases.  But  a  bright  idea  occurs  to  him.  He 
will  be  most  decisive.  He  remembers  he  has 
married  a  wife  ;  therefore,  to  accept  the  invitation 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Probably  the  reply 
contains  a  covert  allusion  to  the  law  in  Deuteronomy 
(xxiv.  5)  which  says  that  “  when  a  man  taketh  a 
new  wife,  he  shall  not  go  out  in  the  host,  neither 
shall  he  be  charged  with  any  business  ;  he  shall 
be  free  at  home  one  year,  and  shall  cheer  his  wife 
which  he  hath  taken.”  “  The  law,”  says  Dr. 
Driver,1  “  is  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  consideration 
for  a  man’s  domestic  relations,  and  unwillingness 
to  interfere  with  them  unnecessarily.”  In  the 
Parable,  however,  it  is  not  military  service,  but  a 
festal  banquet  to  which  the  man  is  bidden.  As  Luke 
hints,  there  is  no  danger  to  his  person  lying  in  wait 
at  the  feast.  The  evangelist  has  a  particular  interest 
in  women,  and  never  treats  them  with  the  levity  or 
contempt  characteristic  of  the  period.  But  he  knows 
that  the  husband’s  absence  for  an  hour  or  two  will 
not  greatly  disturb  the  young  wife,  and  does  not 
admit  this  man  to  be  such  a  model  partner  as  he 
professes  to  be. 

All  the  excuses  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
invention,  and  do  not  deceive  the  giver  of  the 
feast.  They  are  like  those  current  in  certain  social 
circles  at  the  present  time,  such  as  the  conventional 
form  of  evading  callers,  or  untimely  invitations. 
Read  aright,  the  humour  of  Luke  gleams  through 
the  Parable  of  Jesus,  despite  its  serious  and  solemn 
significance. 

1  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  p.  273. 
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III.  Parable  of  Friend  at  Midnight 

The  Parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight 1  which 
follows  the  Lord’s  Prayer  has  no  parallel  in  Matthew. 
It  is  doubtless  based  on  some  illustration  used  by 
Jesus,  but  in  form  entirely,  and  in  substance 
partially,  is  the  creation  of  Luke.  The  picture  is 
drawn  from  village  life.  A  guest  has  arrived 
unexpectedly,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  him, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  borrow.  The  scene 
must  have  been  painted  by  an  artist  with  a  smile 
on  his  face.  Being  knocked  up  in  the  night  does 
not  improve  the  temper  of  the  sleeper,  who  responds 
to  the  greeting  “  Friend  ”  with  a  surly  “  Trouble 
me  not.”  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
man  in  bed.  Hebrew  hospitality  was  indeed 
conspicuous,  and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  a  guest.  But  guests  also 
were  expected  to  observe  their  obligations.  They 
must  reach  the  resting-place  before  sunset.  The 
proverb  ran,  “  He  who  arrives  after  sundown  goes 
supperless  to  bed.”  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  host  should  have  time  to  prepare  such  a  repast 
as  did  him  credit.  A  friend  at  midnight  might 
by  Hebrew  custom  reasonably  demand  shelter  but 
not  food.  Social  custom  sanctioned  the  apparent 
surliness  of  the  sleeper. 

Again,  bread  is  not  something  which,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  can  be  borrowed,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  service  to  the  borrower.  At  best,  its 
equivalent  only  can  be  returned.  The  persistence 
of  the  perplexed  host  achieves  its  purpose.  The 
slumberer  concedes  to  the  wishes  of  his  caller  out 
of  regard  for  his  own  peace.  No  one  who  has 
passed  through  a  similar  experience  can  fail  to  see 
how  virtue,  in  certain  cases,  becomes  a  necessity. 
The  sacred  context  of  the  Parable  should  not  blind 

1  Luke  xi.  5-8. 
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us  to  the  humour  of  a  situation  wherein  bread¬ 
borrowing  at  midnight  is  the  central  incident. 

IV.  Account  of  Rtot  at  Ephesus 

In  the  account  of  the  riot  at  Ephesus  1  we  meet 
with  another  vein  of  humour.  The  scene  is  vividly 
described  —  the  anxiety  of  Demetrius,  the  clamour 
of  the  craftsmen,  the  behaviour  of  the  mob,  and  the 
address  of  the  town-clerk.  With  Professor  Ramsay, 
the  text  of  the  Codex  Bezae  is  at  various  points 
preferred  to  that  of  the  so-called  Neutral  text. 
Thus  in  verse  28  the  tradesmen  are  said  to  have 
rushed  into  the  street,  a  touch  which  can  hardly 
have  been  invented.  Both  here  and  in  verse  34  the 
cry  is  not  “  Great  is  Artemis  of  Ephesus/’  but 
“  Great  Artemis.”  The  former  is  2  “  the  quiet 

expression  in  which  a  worshipper  recognises  and 
accepts  a  sign  of  the  goddess’s  power,  drawing  an 
inference  and  expressing  his  respect  and  gratitude.” 
The  latter  was  3  “a  common  formula  of  devotion 
and  prayer,  as  is  attested  by  several  inscriptions  ; 
and  it  gives  a  more  natural  and  a  far  more  effective 
tone  to  the  scene.”  The  Artemis  of  Thermas  in 
Lesbos  is  invoked  by  the  phrase  “  Great  Artemis 
of  Therma,”  which  appears  on  a  stone  still  standing 
by  the  road  between  Therma  and  Mitylene.4  All 
the  inscriptions  show  that  the  power  of  the  goddess 
was  a  prominent  idea  in  the  cult  and  give  point 
to  the  reiteration  of  the  formula  by  the  mob.5 

It  was  a  case  of  invoking  the  aid  of  a  powerless 
deity,  such  as  is  spoken  of,  in  the  same  spirit,  by 
Isaiah  and  by  the  Psalmist.  The  prophet  speaks  6 

1  Acts  xix.  23-41. 

2  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  279. 

3  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  p.  279. 

4  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.,  1880,  p.  430. 

6  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  iv.  col.  1099. 

e  Isaiah  xliv.  17. 
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of  a  man  who,  after  consuming  part  of  a  tree  in  a 
fire  to  roast  flesh  for  food,  “  maketh  the  residue 
thereof  into  a  god,  even  his  graven  image  ;  he 
fafleth  down  unto  it  and  worshippeth,  and  prayeth 
unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me  ;  for  thou  art  my 
god.”  The  Psalmist,  in  like  manner,  derides  men,1 
whose  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men’s 
hands.  “  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not  : 
Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not  :  They  have  ears, 
but  they  hear  not :  Noses  have  they,  but  they  smell 
not :  They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not :  Feet 
have  they,  but  they  walk  not.  They  that  make 
them  shall  be  like  unto  them  ;  Yea,  every  one  that 
trusteth  in  them.” 

“  In  the  scene  at  Ephesus,”  says  Ramsay,2  “  we 
cannot  mistake  the  tone  of  sarcasm  and  contempt, 
as  Luke  tells  of  this  howling  mob  ;  they  themselves 
thought  they  were  performing  their  devotions,  as 
they  repeated  the  sacred  name  ;  but  to  Luke  they 
were  merely  howling,  not  praying.”  The  situation 
may  be  termed  equivocal — “  one  which  permits  of 
two  different  meanings  at  the  same  time,”  and  con¬ 
sists  “  in  the  collision  or  coincidence  of  two  judge¬ 
ments  that  contradict  each  other.”  3  The  tumult 
is  depicted  in  Luke’s  merriest  manner.4  “  Some 
therefore  cried  one  thing,  and  some  another  ;  for 
the  assembly  was  in  confusion  ;  and  the  more  part 
knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.” 
The  mingling  of  many  cries  from  men  who  knew 
not  what  was  the  matter  appealed  to  the  humour 
of  the  evangelist.  The  sarcasm,  as  Ramsay  urges, 
is  plainly  perceptible.  But  present  also,  though 
quite  subordinate,  is  the  element  of  sympathetic 
pity.  However  he  despised  pagan  practices,  Luke 
was  a  Gentile  with  a  genuine  love  of  the  Greek 

1  Psalm  cxv.  5-8.  2  Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  p.  279. 

3  Bergson,  Laughter  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  97. 

4  Acts  xix.  32. 
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people,  and  did  not  look  upon  this  superstitious 
crowd  without  a  sigh. 

V.  Account  of  Paul’s  Stay  at  Athens 

The  same  attitude  is  displayed  in  Luke’s  narrative 
of  Paul’s  stay  at  Athens.1  A  slight  variation  in  the 
text  of  Codex  Bezae  from  that  of  the  earliest  MSS. 
has  rightly  won  the  approval  of  Ramsay.2  “  The 
explanatory  clause  in  verse  18  is  wanting  in  the 
Bezan  Text  and  an  old  Latin  version  and  is  foreign 
to  Luke’s  fashion  of  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  ideas  with  regard  to  the  scene.  It  is  apparently 
a  gloss  suggested  by  verse  32,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  text  of  almost  all  MSS.  The  different 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  in  verse  18  are  purposely 
placed  side  by  side  with  a  touch  of  gentle  sarcasm 
on  their  inability,  with  all  their  acuteness,  to  agree 
in  any  opinion  about  Paul’s  meaning.”  A  single 
slang  expression  used  by  Luke,  oTrep^oAoyos' ,  is 
taken,  as  Blass  says,  from  the  very  lips  of  the 
Athenians.  Professor  Ramsay  translates  it  by  the 
word  “  Bounder.”  2  In  a  papyrus  it  is  applied  “  to 
the  crumbs  and  scraps  thrown  out  in  the  streets 
to  the  dogs.  It  evidently  meant  to  these  learned 
Athenians  that  Paul  was  not  an  original  philosopher, 
but  was  a  picker-up  of  certain  scraps  of  philosophy 
which  had  been  thrown  away  by  authorised  and 
properly  educated  teachers.”  3 

Athenian  love  of  novelty  is  admirably  hit  off  by 
Luke  in  his  parenthetical  remark,  “  Now  all  the 
Athenians  and  the  strangers  sojourning  there  spent 
their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing.”  As  Mr.  Capes  says 
in  University  Life  in  Ancient  Athens :  “  The 

1  Acts  xvii.  16-30. 

2  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  242. 

3  Cobern,  New  Archaeological  Discoveries,  p.  489. 
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people  commonly  was  nothing  loath  to  hear  ;  they 
streamed  as  to  a  popular  preacher  in  our  own  day, 
or  to  an  actor  starring  in  provincial  towns  :  the 
epicures  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  feast  of 
words,  and  hurried  to  the  theatre  to  judge  as  critics 
the  choice  of  images,  and  refinement  of  the  style, 
and  all  the  harmony  of  balanced  periods/ ’  In  one 
of  his  Lent  discourses  Massillon  reproves  such 
hearers.  “It  is  not  to  seek  0001/'  he  says,  “  that 
you  came  into  Egypt.  It  is  to  seek  out  the  nakedness 
of  the  land/’  Luke’s  mood,  however,  as  he  tells  of 
the  curiosity  and  criticism  of  those  who  gathered 
round  Paul,  is  not  simply  contemptuous.  He,  like 
the  Apostle,  recognised  that  the  Athenians  were 
heLcnhaiixoveorepoL,  a  term  which  is  rendered  by 
the  R.V.  margin  “  somewhat  religious,”  or  better 
still,  as  Ramsay  turns  it,  “  more  than  others 
respectful  of  what  is  divine  ”  rather  than  by  the 
A.V.  “  somewhat  superstitious.” 

The  noun  “  ”  used  by  Festus 

addressing  King  Agrippa  (Acts  xxv.  19)  means 
simply  “religion,”  “without  any  pronouncement 
as  to  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,”  1  as  in  an 
inscription  dated  39  b.c.  relating  to  a  temple 
enclosure  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite.  In  Xenophon 
and  Aristotle  SetcnSa LpLaov  has  the  sense  of  “  pious.” 
The  A.V.  rendering  of  SetaiSai/xovecrrepot,  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate.  But  Paul  was  not 
the  man  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  himself  by 
insulting  his  hearers  at  the  very  outset  of  his  address. 

VI.  Speech  of  Tertullus 

Another  passage,  quoted  by  Dr.  Gardner 2  to 
illustrate  Luke’s  dramatic  instinct,  not  less  happily 
exhibits  his  humour.  In  the  fulsome  flattery  of 

1  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  the  N.T.  p.  139. 

2  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  387. 
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Felix  by  Tertullus  (Acts  xxiv.  1-8)  Luke  “  with 
gentle  irony  exaggerates  the  verbose  fussiness  of 
the  professed  orator  ”  and  gives  us  “a  graphic 
sketch  of  a  second-rate  pleader  in  the  courts.” 
“  Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  much  peace,  and 
that  by  thy  providence  evils  are  corrected  for 
this  nation,  we  accept  it  in  all  ways  and  in  all 
places,  most  excellent  Felix,  with  all  thankfulness. 
But  that  I  be  not  further  tedious  unto  thee,  I 
entreat  thee  to  hear  us  of  thy  clemency  a  few  words.” 

The  anacoluthon  in  the  next  line  suggests  that 
“  Luke  cruelly  reports  the  orator  verbatim.” 1 
However  this  be,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  Roman 
governor  heard  such  words  without  a  sneer,  at 
least  they  were  not  written  without  a  smile. 

VII.  Paul’s  Rejoinder  to  the  chief  Captain 

Even  in  his  narrative  of  Paul’s  scourging  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  24-29)  Luke  writes  in  a  vein 
of  scarcely  concealed  humour. 

The  pompous  chief  captain,  proud  of  his  imperial 
status,  declares,  "  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this 
citizenship,”  to  which  the  Apostle  quietly  replies, 
“  But  I  am  a  Roman  born.”  No  wonder  a  silence 
ensued.  The  captain  had  met  more  than  his  match. 
It  is  ^  appearance  seeking  to  triumph  over  reality.”  2 

VIII.  Paul’s  Preaching  at  Rome 

And  in  the  last  report  of  Paul’s  preaching  (Acts 
xxviii.  22)  the  Jews  at  Rome  are  represented  as 
saying  in  effect,  “  We  know  nothing  officially  against 
you,  but  your  friends  are  not  to  our  liking  ” — a 
touch  of  which  the  humour  is  heightened  by  the 
remark  that  after  Paul’s  defence  “  some  believed 


1  Moulton,  Grammar  of  N .T .  Greek,  i.  224-5. 
2  Bergson,  Laughter  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  55. 
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the  things  which  were  spoken,  and  some  disbelieved  ” 
(xxviii.  23). 

IX.  Humour  of  Luke’s  Contrasts 

The  more  the  words  of  Luke  are  pondered,  the 
clearer  becomes  the  evidence  for  his  possession  of 
a  singularly  bright  spirit.  He  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  ludicrous.  The  medley  of  great  things  and 
little,  of  things  mundane  and  things  celestial,  of 
things  low  and  things  awful,  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  juxtaposition  of  a  parable  of  the  Kingdom  with 
foolish  pleas  of  guests  invited  to  a  feast,  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  with  the  unwelcome  Friend  at  Mid¬ 
night,  of  the  thrilling  scene  at  Ephesus  and  the 
part  played  by  an  ignorant  mob,  of  the  lofty  address 
of  Paul  at  Athens  and  the  contemptible  newsmonger- 
ing  of  the  citizens.  It  is  in  such  contrasts  that 
humour  and  satire  have  their  place,  pointing  out 
an  intense,  unspeakable  incongruity. 

X.  Luke’s  Irony 

Luke  alone  frames  in  a  spirit  of  irony  the  narrative 
of  the  surrender  of  Pilate  to  the  clamour  of  the  mob 
who  sought  Christ’s  life  (xxiii.  25) :  “  And  he  released 
him  that  for  insurrection  and  murder  had  been  cast 
into  prison,  whom  they  had  asked  for,  but  Jesus  he 
delivered  up  to  their  will.”  What  more  scathing 
word-picture  could  be  imagined  of  the  partisanship 
of  a  passionate  mob,  or  of  a  parody  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  a  puerile  governor  ? 

The  singular  saying  of  Jesus  reported  only  by 
Luke  (xxii.  36),  “  He  that  hath  none,  let  him  sell  his 
cloke  and  buy  a  sword,”  misunderstood  by  his 
disciples,  is  interpreted  by  Dr.  Burkitt 1  as  “  a  piece 
of  ironical  foreboding  showing  that  there  was  in 

1  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  141. 
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our  Lord  a  vein  of  playfulness/’  In  its  context  it 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  what  precedes.  It  is 
to  the  third  Evangelist  we  owe  the  most  effective 
presentation  of  Christ’s  delicate  irony  and  humour. 

XI.  Humour  in  Acts  belongs  to  second  Part 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that,  without  exception, 
all  the  illustrations  of  humour  found  in  Acts  belong 
to  the  second  part  of  the  book,  that  is,  to  that 
portion  of  his  work  where  Luke  is  writing  with 
greatest  freedom,  and  is  not,  as  in  Acts  i.-xv.  35, 
translating  and  editing  Aramaic  sources. 

XII.  Humour  and  Nationality 

In  one  way,  Luke’s  humour  helps  us  to  know 
his  nationality.  “  The  comic,”  as  Mr.  Chapman 
remarks,1  “  is  something  outside  of  the  Jewish  dis¬ 
pensation.  One  would  conclude  from  their  records 
that  the  Jews  were  people  who  never  laughed  except 
ironically.  To  be  sure,  Michal  laughed  at  David’s 
dancing,  and  Sara  laughed  at  the  idea  of  having 
a  child,  and  various  people  laughed  others  to  scorn. 
But  nobody  seems  to  have  laughed  heartily  and 
innocently.  One  gets  the  impression  of  a  race  devoid 
of  humour.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  not  the 
province  of  religious  writings  to  record  humour, 
but  it  is  mainly  because  Jewish  thought  condemns 
humour.”  “  Where  the  Bible  triumphs  utterly,  as 
in  Dante  and  Calvin,  there  is  no  humour.”  Such 
a  judgement  is  too  sweeping.  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
is  a  religious  writing  reflecting  in  detail  Bunyan’s 
profound  interest  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  far  from 
wanting  in  humour.  Hence  he  can  make  this 
appeal  to  the  reader  in  his  Apology  : 


1  Hibberi  Journal,  viii.  870-871. 
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This  Book  is  writ  in  such  a  Dialect 

As  may  the  minds  of  listless  men  affect : 

It  seems  a  novelty,  and  yet  contains 

Nothing  but  sound  and  honest  Gospel  strains. 

Would 'st  thou  divert  thyself  from  Melancholy  ? 

Would 'st  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly  ? 

Would’st  thou  be  in  a  Dream,  and  yet  not  sleep  ? 

Or  would’st  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep  ? 

O  then  come  hither, 

And  lay  my  Book,  thy  Head  and  Heart  together. 

Of  Biblical  writers,  Luke  is  the  one  who  might 
have  written  words  like  these. 

Mr.  Chapman  apparently  has  taken  a  part  for 
the  whole,  and  neglected  the  Gentile  elements  in 
the  New  Testament. 

“  The  humour  of  the  Old  Testament/’  says 
Robertson  Smith,1  “  is  always  grim  and  caustic,  as 
we  see  in  the  life  of  Samson ;  in  the  answer  of  the 
Danites  to  Micah ;  in  the  parable  of  Jehoash ;  or  in 
the  merciless  ridicule  with  which  the  book  of  Isaiah 
covers  the  idolaters.” 

But  even  Semites  were  fond  of  playing  upon 
words  and  the  simpler  forms  of  verbal  wit.  The 
real  reason  for  the  comparative  lack  of  humour 
amongst  the  Hebrews  is  that  they  were  wanting  in 
that  peculiar  sympathy  which  distinguished  the 
author  of  the  third  gospel  and  of  Acts.  So  far  as 
the  spiritual  man  was  concerned,  they  displayed 
sympathetic  insight,  but  with  the  natural  man 
sympathy  was  almost  absent.  It  is  therefore  very 
much  the  case  that  “  wherever  humour  arises  in  a 
Christian  civilisation,  it  is  a  local  race-element,  an 
unsubdued  bit  of  something  foreign  to  Judah.”  2 

Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  a 
Greek  in  sentiment  and  sympathies.  And  as  “  the 
character  and  spiritual  history  of  a  man  who  is  endowed 

1  Lectures  and  Essays,  p.  446.  2  Chapman,  ut  supra. 
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with  a  capacity  for  humorous  appreciation  of  the 
world  must  differ  throughout  and  in  every  particular 
from  that  of  the  man  whose  moral  nature  has  never 
rippled  over  with  genial  laughter/’ 1  so  Luke’s  mind 
and  art  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  men  with 
whom  in  life  and  in  letters  he  is  most  closefy 
associated.  Happily  his  varied  career  afforded  him 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  natural  love  of  the 
joyous,  and  in  his  two  great  works  he  exhibits  him¬ 
self  not  only  as  a  gifted,  and  within  certain  limits 
as  an  accurate  author,  but  also,  alone  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  a  Humorist. 


1  Dowden,  Shakspere  :  His  Mind  and  Art,  p.  337, 
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LUKE  THE  LETTER-WRITER 

I.  Introduction 

Two  letters  are  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
one  (xv.  23  f.)  purporting  to  be  sent  by  Paul  and 
the  elders  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  Church  at 
Antioch  ;  the  other  (xxiii.  26  ff.)  by  Claudius  Lysias, 
a  Roman  captain,  to  Felix  the  Governor.  The 
first  is  a  public  epistle  by  a  number  of  Christian 
officials,  the  second  a  private  letter  from  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer  to  his  superior.  Even  if  the  latter 
be  understood  as  in  the  nature  of  an  "  elogium  "  or 
statement  of  a  case  to  be  submitted  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  its  reference  remains  strictly  limited.  In 
their  general  form  the  two  letters  are  almost,  though 
not  quite,  the  same.  The  difference  is  creditable  to 
Luke  the  letter-writer.  Both  open  in  the  same 
way,  “  The  Apostles  and  the  elder  brethren  unto 
the  brethren,  greeting/'  “  Claudius  Lysias  unto  the 
most  excellent  governor  Felix,  greeting."  The 
Jewish  letter  ends  with  the  words  "Eppcovde,  and, 
by  a  few  MSS.  eppcnao  is  read  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  note.  The  evidence  of  the  Papyri  is 
against  the  originality  of  eppcovo.  We  have  re¬ 
covered  from  the  sands  of  Egypt 1  “  official,  legal, 
and  business  formulae  in  large  numbers,  including, 
for  example,  reports  from  one  magistrate  to  another, 

1  Kenyon,  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iv.  356  (a). 
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similar  to  that  sent  by  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix.” 
“  The  doubtful  word  of  salutation  in  verse  30,  which 
is  condemned  by  the  best  MSS.,  is  decisively  con¬ 
demned  by  Egyptian  usage,  which  admitted  the 
use  of  this  phrase  only  in  letters  addressed  to  an 
inferior.” 

Of  course  illiterate  scribes  did  not  observe  with 
any  exactness  the  use  of  such  formulae,  as  we  see 
from  the  occurrence  of  eppoooo  in  a  wife’s  pathetic 
letter  to  her  husband  appealing  for  help,1  and  in  a 
boy’s  impertinent  note  to  his  father  demanding  to 
be  taken  on  a  trip  to  Alexandria.2 

The  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  however,  speaking 
as  it  were  ex  cathedra ,  though  they  sent  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  Gentile  Christians  of  Antioch,  could 
not,  as  Luke’s  experience  may  have  taught  him, 
have  been  entirely  oblivious  of  their  own  superior 
status  in  the  Church. 

Not  even  in  the  short  friendly  communication 
addressed  to  Philemon  does  Paul  make  use  of  these 
two  formulae,  customarily  employed  by  letter- 
writers  of  the  period.  In  the  New  Testament  only 
the  letter  of  James  has  the  opening  phrase,  and  no 
other  letter  concludes  with  the  word  in  question. 

Another  formula  with  which  in  ancient  letters  a 
wish,  or  the  object  of  the  note,  was  introduced,  was 
KaXtos  TToirjveis  with  the  aorist  participle.  The 
same  idiom  has  been  recognised  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Apostolic  letter  ig  &v  Starr) powres 
iavrovs  ev  7 Tpd^ere  3  (xv.  29). 

We  may  properly  assume  that  Luke’s  preference 
for  classical  forms  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
current  etiquette  of  epistolary  literature  are  dis¬ 
played  in  his  use  of  these  formulae. 

1  P.  Brit.  Mus.  168  b.c.  2  P.  Oxy.  a.d.  ii-iii. 

3  Moulton,  Grammar  of  N.T.  Greek,  i.  229 ;  Robertson, 
Grammar  of  N.T.  Greek,  p.  1121  ;  Wendland,  Die  urchristlichen 
Liter  atur for  men,  S.  342. 
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The  contents  of  the  letters  in  Acts  are  singularly 
unlike,  namely,  a  matter  of  church  discipline,  and 
the  affair  of  a  man  who  had  made  himself  objection¬ 
able  to  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 

If  it  were  possible  to  accept  without  reservation 
Deissmann’s  distinction  between  an  epistle  and  a 
letter,  the  collective  note,  as  in  some  respects  an 
authoritative  and  formal  document,  might  be 
counted  amongst  epistles,  and  the  personal  report 
of  Lysias,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
brief  note  sent  by  Paul  to  Philemon,  might  be 
reckoned  a  letter.  But  the  distinction  in  question 
is  a  fluid  one,  and  the  two  letters  in  Acts  are  not 
essentially  different  in  character,  both  being  of  the 
nature  of  official  correspondence,  and  neither  being 
properly  defined  as  “  personal  conversation,’ ’  “  a 
fragment  of  human  naivete.”  1 

II.  Originals  of  Letters  in  Acts 

The  originals  of  the  letters  have  not  survived, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  copies  not  embodied  in 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  Possibly  the  Christian 
document  was  kept  amongst  the  records  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  and  if,  as  early  tradition  relates,2 
Luke  was  a  native  of  that  city,  he  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  it.  “It  may  be  said  with  apparent 
reasonableness,”  writes  Professor  Lake,3  “  that  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  St.  Luke  was  in  a  position 
to  give  the  actual  words  of  a  document  than  a  speech. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  St.  Luke  had  merely  heard 
that  there  had  been  such  a  document  and  in  the 
usual  manner  of  historians  of  his  day,  gave  a  re¬ 
construction  of  it  when  modern  writers  would  have 
been  content  with  a  description ;  but  it  is  also  quite 

1  Deissmann,  Bible  Studies  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  4,  6. 

2  Eusebius,  H.E.  iii.  4. 

3  Church  Quarterly  Review,  January  1911,  p.  353. 
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possible  that  he  may  have  seen  a  copy  of  it.”  The 
other  letter  is  less  likely  to  have  passed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  hands  of  Felix  the  Governor 
into  those  of  Luke  the  Physician.  The  hypothesis 
that  it  was  written  in  Latin  and  preserved  in  the 
Roman  archives  is  precarious.  The  letter  does  not 
read  like  a  translation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  the  Evangelist  had  access  to  the  imperial 
records.  His  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter  is  probably  due  to  Paul,  or  to  Paul’s  sister’s 
son,  who  had  informed  Claudius  Lysias  of  the  plot 
against  the  Apostle.  The  theory  that  we  have  in 
Acts  two  original  letters  breaks  completely  down 
before  the  evidence  of  style  and  vocabulary.  A 
detailed  examination  of  Lucan  words  and  phrases 
in  the  letter  of  the  Elders  is  given  by  Harnack.1 
In  the  case  of  the  second  letter  it  is  shown  below.2 
It  is  plain  that  in  both  we  must  recognise  the  hand 
of  Luke. 

Yet,  according  to  Professor  Torrey,3  one  is  a 
translation  from  an  Aramaic  original,  the  other  a 
free  composition  by  Luke. 

In  his  analysis  of  Luke’s  source,  however,  for 
good  reasons,  no  proofs  of  Semitisms  are  taken  from 
the  Apostolic  epistle.  The  suggested  emendation 
by  Professor  G.  F.  Moore  of  xv.  28,  ttXtjv  tovtqjv  • 
eTravayKes  aTreyeodcu  (the  tcov  between  rovrcov  and 
indvayKes  in  the  MSS.  being  due  to  dittography),  may 
be  accepted  without  supposing  that  the  last  two 
words  go  back  to  the  Aramaic  phrase  which  is  given. 
'l&TrdvayKes  is  found  here  alone  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  adverb  belongs  to  the  literary  language,  but  its 
substantival  use  is  unclassical.  Preuschen  4  notes 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  appears  to  have  used 

1  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  219-23. 

2  Excursus,  p.  173. 

8  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts,  p.  39. 

4  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  S.  97. 
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the  words  eVavay/ce?  aTrexecrdcu  without  rcov.  More 
important  than  the  evidence  of  Lucan  authorship  is 
the  proof  that  both  letters  are  essentially  historical. 
Of  the  letter  by  Lysias  Luke  only  claims  to  give  the 
“  form  ”  or  “  tenor,”  tvttos  (cp.  2  Macc.  xi.  16,  3  Macc. 
iii.  30).  The  action  of  Lysias,  as  we  should  expect, 
is  favourably  represented  in  his  note.  The  chief 
captain  even  suggests  that  knowledge  of  Paul’s 
Roman  citizenship  prompted  his  rescue  of  him  from 
the  Jews,  whereas  Luke  tells  us  that  fact  transpired 
later.  From  the  same  motive,  the  order  to  scourge 
the  prisoner  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the  misconception 
under  which  he  had  first  arrested  him.  Apparently, 
the  information  at  Luke’s  disposal  was  almost 
first-hand,  and  ultimately  dependent  upon  Lysias 
himself.  The  disposition  and  intention  of  the  chief 
captain  were  doubtless  exhibited  in  his  private 
interview  with  the  nephew  of  Paul. 

III.  Apostolic  Letter  and  Letters  in 
1  Maccabees  compared 

The  earlier  letter,  addressed  to  the  Antiochian 
Church,  may  be  compared  in  respect  of  historicity 
with  certain  of  the  letters  contained  in  1  Maccabees — 
a  work  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  its  general  trustworthiness.  Of  the 
thirteen  letters  in  the  book,  four  are  regarded  by 
Mr.  Fairweather  as  attempts  “  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  or  his  authority  to  give  a  free  version  of  the 
lost  originals.”  1  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Oesterley,2 
one  is  a  copy  of  an  original;  one  represents  the 
purport  of  a  letter  known  to  the  author;  two  give 
contents  but  are  not  verbatim  copies  of  originals; 
one  summarises  what  the  original  letter  contained ; 


1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  iii.  189. 

2  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigraphy  of  O.T.  i.  61  ff. 
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and  two  are  based  upon  the  originals.  Kautzsch  1 
ascribes  six  letters  to  the  main  author  of  the  book. 
These  are  not  translations  of  original  documents, 
but  represent  what  the  writer  conjectures  from  the 
state  of  affairs  must  have  been  contained  in  such 
originals.  Probably  it  would  be  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  author  of  i  Maccabees,  translating  a 
Semitic  source,  interpolated  the  letters  in  question 
at  fitting  points  in  his  narrative,  since  he  possessed 
some  information  respecting  the  original  documents. 

Similarly,  Luke,  translating  in  Acts  xv.  an 
Aramaic  source,  wherein  James  was  reported  to  have 
given  his  judgement  that  he  and  his  colleagues  should 
write  unto  the  Gentiles  rod  dTre^eoftai  roov  aXtoyrniaroov 
r&v  elSwXcov  k.t. A.,  has  added  an  epistle  of  his  own 
composition  based  on  trustworthy  information,  or 
even  upon  personal  knowledge  of  the  original  letter, 
in  order  to  fill  up  a  seeming  lacuna  in  his  source,  and 
thus  properly  round  off  the  narrative  in  Acts  i. 

IV.  Historicity  of  Letter  depends  on  Text 

But  the  historicity  of  the  letter  ultimately  depends 
upon  the  text  read.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  ordinary  text  presents  a  narrative  which  is 
inexplicable  as  the  composition  of  a  comrade  of  the 
great  Apostle.  “  The  Apostolic  Decree,  if  it  con¬ 
tained  a  general  declaration  against  eating  sacrifices 
offered  to  idols,  against  partaking  of  blood  or  things 
strangled,  and  against  fornication,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  account  given  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  ii.  i-io, 
and  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  accordingly 
unhistorical.”  2 

Several  scholars  hold  that  if  historical,  “  it  cannot 

1  Die  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  A.T.  Bd.  i. 
S.  28. 

2  Harnack,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  249. 
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have  formed  part  of  the  agreement  with  Paul,  and 
j  ust  as  little  can  it  have  originated  earlier.  ”  “  There¬ 

fore  it  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  next  period.” 1 

Dr.  Sanday  surmounts,  or  evades,  the  difficulty 
presented  by  the  “  Neutral  ”  text  by  the  suggestion 
that  Paul  makes  no  mention  of  the  compromise 
effected  at  Jerusalem  because  it  was  a  failure  from 
the  first.  In  that  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
Luke,  writing  later  than  the  Apostle,  did  not  let  the 
“  dead  letter  ”  drop  into  oblivion  instead  of  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  so  much  importance  as  he  obviously  does. 

John  Weiss  2  solves  the  problem  in  his  own  way 
by  supposing  that  the  author  of  Acts  (not  to  be 
identified  with  Luke  the  companion  of  Paul),  in 
working  over  two  accounts  of  two  different  matters, 
has  simply  confused  them.  At  the  first  meeting  in 
Jerusalem  (xv.  1-4, 12)  the  food  law  was  not  in  ques¬ 
tion,  at  the  second  (xv.  5-11,  13-33)  Paul  was  not 
present.  The  Apostle  was  not  concerned  at  all  with 
the  Jerusalem  letter  because  he  knew  nothing  of  it. 

There  is  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which 
neither  requires  the  rejection  of  the  Lucan  author¬ 
ship  of  Acts,  nor  casts  serious  doubts  upon  the 
credibility  of  the  narrative  as  it  stands.  The 
interpretation  that  the  Decree  covers  moral  precepts, 
which  the  “  Western  ”  text  favours  by  the  omission 
of  ttvlktov  makes  the  document  trustworthy.  'Att4- 
XeoOai  rcbv  aXtoyruxarcov  tcov  elScbAcov  (elScoXodvrcov) 
Kal  rrjs  rropveias  Kal  rod  alpbaros  is  an  “  abstract 
of  an  ethical  catechism/’ 3  The  discussion  of  Har- 
nack  is  in  the  nature  of  a  recantation.  A  scholar, 
who  commonly  treats  the  “  Western  ”  text  with 
scant  respect,  pays  tribute  here  to  the  accuracy  of 
its  tradition.  Professor  Lake 4  on  textual  and 

1  Weizsacker,  Apostolic  Age  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  214. 

2  Das  Urchristentum,  S.  195,  236. 

3  Harnack.  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  259. 

4  Church  Quarterly  Review,  January  1911,  pp.  353  ff. 
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historical  grounds  also  argues  strongly  for  the 
omission  of  ttvlktov.  He  does  not,  however,  accept 
the  “  Western  ”  addition  of  the  negative  form  of  the 
golden  rule  at  the  close  of  the  letter.  He  thinks 
that  Tertullian  alone,  who  omits  both  ttvlktov  and 
the  rule,  represents  the  primitive  reading.  The  three 
clauses  of  Tertullian's  text  being  ambiguous,  some 
scribes  explained  them  as  moral  injunctions  by  the 
addition  of  the  golden  rule,  others  as  a  food  law  by 
the  addition  of  ttvlktov .  That  ethical  decrees  are 
“  most  consistent  with  the  subsequent  course  of 
events,  are  implied  by  Paul's  epistles,  and  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  decision  of  the  Council  ”  is 
maintained  by  irrefragable  evidence.  Professor 
Lake  also  shows  that  “  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
circles  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  a  text 
which  omitted  ‘  things  strangled  ’  had  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  food  law.”  He  therefore  accepts  the 
“  Western  ”  text  of  the  Decree  minus  the  golden  rule 
and  the  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  final 
greeting,  the  latter  being  “  an  interpolation  earlier 
than  Tertullian  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
addition  of  the  golden  rule.”  “  In  common  with 
the  majority  of  modern  critics,”  he  rejects  the  “  rule  ” 
“  partly  because  it  introduces  a  very  harsh  paren¬ 
thesis  or  change  of  thought,  but  chiefly  because  if  the 
golden  rule  had  been  in  the  text  from  the  beginning, 
the  interpretation  of  the  decrees  as  a  food  law  would 
have  been  impossible.”  Substantially,  this  is  the 
position  of  Harnack.  The  interpolation  of  ttvlktov 
transformed  the  Decree,  and  this  “  could  scarcely 
have  been  carried  out  ”  1  if  the  words  in  question 
had  been  original.  Hence  he  regards  these  as 
“  probably,  not  certainly  an  ancient  interpolation 
to  fix  the  character  of  the  Decree  as  a  summary  of 
moral  precepts.”  2  Such  reasoning  is  weighty,  but 

1  Harnack,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  260. 

2  Ibid. 
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not  absolutely  conclusive.  It  would  be  strange  if 
Tertullian  were  the  sole  authority  for  the  correct 
reading  of  so  important  a  letter.  A  sentence  may 
have  been  dropped  not  deliberately  to  change  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  but  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidation.  The  negative  form  of  the  golden  rule 
may  have  seemed  suspicious  and  out  of  harmony 
with  what  preceded  understood  as  a  food  law  by  the 
scribe  who  interpolated  ttvlktov.  Besides,  there  are 
other  considerations. 

A  slightly  different  version  of  the  negative  rule 
appears  in  The  Two  Ways.  The  Two  Ways  may 
be,  as  Dobschutz  and  others  suppose,  “  origin¬ 
ally  a  Jewish  catechism  ”  adapted  for  Christian  uses. 
Mr.  Abrahams  1  allows  the  inference  is  a  probable 
one,  though  there  is  no  such  prototype  extant  in 
Jewish  literature.  What  is  certain  is  that,  as  a 
separate  work,  The  Two  Ways  circulated  with  a 
text  not  quite  settled  amongst  Jewish  Christians. 

In  the  B  recension  of  Tobit  iv.  25,  the  Rule  is 
thus  expressed,  fcal  0  lucrels  /jLrjSevi  7Toir]Grjs.  In  an 
almost  identical  form  it  is  attributed  to  Cleobulus, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  Dr.  Bartlet 2 
suspects  this  form  was  “  a  maxim  already  current 
among  those  the  Jews  wished  to  convert/’  and  adds, 
“  this  assumption  would  account  for  its  interpolation 
in  the  ‘  Western '  text  of  Acts  xv.  20-29  in  a 
somewhat  different  form/’  But  its  use  by  Hillel 
and  its  currency  among  the  Jews  is  well  known, 
whether  it  came  in  the  first  place  from  the  Greeks  or 
not,  and  the  interpolation  in  the  “  Western  ”  text 
from  pagan  sources  is  not  the  only  alternative. 
There  are  many  indications,  as  Professor  Ramsay 
has  proved,  of  an  excellent  Palestinian  tradition  in 
the  “  Western  ”  text. 

“The  wording  in  The  Two  Ways,  ocra  iav 

1  Odgers,  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ,  p.  n. 

2  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  v.  444,  note. 
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9eX rjcrrjs  instead  of  o  /nereis  (Tobit  iv.  16),  seems  due/' 
says  Professor  Lake,1  “  to  the  influence  of  the 
evangelical  form  of  the  saying.  If  the  saying  be 
part  of  the  true  text  of  Acts,  it  would  here  not 
unnaturally  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  Acts.  If  it 
be  regarded  as  a  gloss  in  Acts,  the  Didache  may 
have  originated  such  a  gloss.”  There  is  another 
possibility.  If  The  Two  Ways  was  originally  a 
Jewish  catechism,  its  negative  form  of  the  Golden 
Rule  may  have  given  rise  to  the  clause  in  the 
Apostolic  decree  reported  by  Luke.  James  and  the 
Elders  in  Jerusalem,  from  what  we  know  of  them, 
would  naturally  be  influenced  in  their  statement  of 
“  an  ethical  catechism  ”  for  Christian  churches  by 
one  current  in  Jewish  circles,  which  was  so  accept¬ 
able  to  Christians  that  later  it  was  even  adapted  for 
their  use. 

Possibly,  as  Mr.  Abrahams  thinks,2  the  negative 
form  of  the  Golden  Rule  “  underlies  Romans  xiii.  10, 
dyaTrrjoeis  tov  ttXt^glov  gov  d)S  Geavrov.  rj  ayaTn)  rco 
ttXtjglov  KOKOV  ovk  ipya^erai.” 

Doubtless  the  fact  that  Hillel  had  summed  up 
the  whole  law  in  a  saying  resembling  that  in  The 
Two  Ways  would  have  its  effect  upon  the  Jewish 
leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  Church.  A  formula 
approved  by  an  eminent  Rabbi  must  have  seemed 
to  them  an  excellent  conclusion  for  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  ! 

That  a  connection  exists  between  the  Apostolic 
Decree  and  The  Two  Ways,  Harnack  admits. 
“  The  combination  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
Decree  is  formal,  depending  upon  the  Decalogue 
and  The  Two  Ways.”  The  use  of  yiveodai  in  the 
“  Western  ”  text  of  the  Decree  and  in  The  Two 
Ways,  but  not  in  the  familiar  form  in  Matthew  or 

1  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  26  ;  also  The 
Text  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  27. 

2  Studies  in  Pharisaism  and  the  Gospels,  p.  21. 
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Luke  points  to  a  relation  between  the  two  former. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  letter  and  the 
character  of  its  authors  support  the  theory  that 
the  “Western”  text  is  historically  reliable  in  the 
inclusion  of  these  words  as  well  as  in  the  omission 

of  7TVLKTOV. 


V.  Clemen's  Objection  to  Moral  Interpretation 

of  Decree 

The  strongest  objection  which  Professor  Clemen 
adduces  1  to  the  moral  interpretation  of  the  Decree 
is  “  that  it  was  superfluous  to  claim  from  Christians 
abstention  from  idolatry  and  murder.”  Yet  in  this 
regard  Pauline  converts  must  be  distinguished 
from  Palestinian  Christians.  Luke's  portrait  of 
the  Lystrans  may  stand  for  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  “  weak  and  beggarly  elements  " 
of  which  Paul  spoke  contemptuously  in  his  letter 
to  the  Galatians  derived  their  strength,  as  the 
Apostle  knew,  from  their  resemblance  to  ancient 
Phrygian  rites.  The  permanence  of  the  ancient 
pagan  faith  is  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics. 
The  earliest  Anatolian  beliefs,  animistic  and  crude, 
were  taken  over  and  shaped  by  the  conquering 
Phrygians.  Greece  conquered  Asia  Minor,  but  only 
to  be  led  captive  by  the  conquered.  Cybele  even 
extended  her  sway  until  it  reached  Athens  and 
Rome — the  great  centres  of  culture  and  empire. 
There  was  a  real  danger  lest  judaising  Christians  in 
Asia  Minor  should  relapse  into  paganism.  In  many 
cities,  Jews  had  surrendered  much  of  their  proud 
isolation  ;  they  had  married  pagans  and  evolved 
a  semi-pagan  philosophy.  In  words  quoted  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  “  the  baths  and  wines  of  Phrygia 
had  divided  the  ten  tribes  from  their  brethren.” 
The  worship  of  angels  at  Colossae  appeared  to  Paul 

1  Hibbert  Journal,  viii.  795-6. 
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as  a  survival  of  an  ancient  rite,  dangerous  in  itself, 
and  still  more  for  what  it  implied  amongst  Phrygians. 

Murder  might  indeed  seem  impossible  in  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  but  such  is  not  the  verdict  of  history. 
The  first  Christian  emperor  was  a  murderer.  In 
any  ethical  code  drawn  up  by  Jewish  Christians,  the 
command  against  murder  would  certainly  be  echoed.1 
Lest  this  should  assume  too  low  a  view  of  the 
character  of  Pauline  converts,  what  follows  in  the 
“  Western  "  text  corrects  the  impression.  In  other 
words,  the  sentence  which  Harnack  and  Lake  reject 
meets  a  possible  judgement  upon  their  interpretation 
of  the  letter.  Thus  understood,  there  is  “no  harsh 
parenthesis  or  change  of  thought/'  but  a  Rule  which 
forms  a  natural  climax  to  the  “  ethical  code." 

It  is  some  confirmation  of  the  negative  precept 
in  what  has  been  described  as  “  perhaps  the  oldest 
reading  extant  of  those  which  are  called  Western  ”  2 
that  it  must  have  been  in  the  text  of  the  Acts  used 
by  Aristides  who  is  said  to  have  presented  his 
Apology  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (117-138). 

Assuming  now,  that  the  Elders  wrote  very  much 
what  is  familiar  to  us  in  The  Two  Ways ,  we  can 
see  how  Luke  edited  the  fragment  in  characteristic 
fashion,  SO  that  7 lavra  8e  ova  iav  deXryjrjs  (or  deXrjre) 
pvrj  yevicrOat  uot  (or  vjilv)  teal  c tv  aXXcp  firj  ttoUl  became 
Kai  oc ra  ptr)  diXere  iavrois  yevioQai  iripois  ( iripcp )  p,r ) 
iroietre.  7t6lvtcl  is  omitted,  as  in  Luke  vi.  31,  cp. 
Matt.  vii.  12.  The  omission  of  pleonastic  pronouns 
like  crv  is  Lucan  (cp.  omission  of  vpLels,  Luke  vi.  31). 
The  use  of  erepos  is  Lucan,  it  is  not  found  in  Mark,  and 
only  nine  times  in  Matthew  as  against  thirty-three 
times  in  Luke's  gospel.  Luke  uses  iav  with  sub¬ 
junctive  joined  with  relative  or  conjunctive  less  than 
Matthew  or  Mark.  In  Acts  it  occurs  only  ten  times 
as  against  fifty-five  in  Matthew.  wOcra  iav  OeXrjarjs 

1  Cp.  1  Peter  iv.  15  ;  1  John  iii.  15  ;  Rev.  xxii.  15. 

2  Harris,  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text,  p.  31. 
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is  changed  into  ocra — OeXere.  The  transposition  of 
ixrj  from  the  infinitive  to  the  indicative  increases 
the  force  of  the  language.  If  the  Golden  Rule  be 
admitted  into  the  text  of  the  Apostolic  Decree,  the 
“  Ethical  catechism  ”  is  complete.  The  Elders,  as 
they  thought,  left  no  loophole  of  escape  for  the 
Christians  of  Antioch  and  Syria,  by  the  addition  after 
enumerating  certain  special  prohibitions,  of  a  general 
moral  maxim. 

The  “  Western  ”  text  also  adds,  as  we  have  noted, 
the  words  pepopievoc  ev  to)  ayicp  7rvevpiaTi.  These 
seem  to  be  “  one  of  the  edifying  remarks  which  the 
early  scribes  loved  and  sometimes  allowed  into  the 
text.” 

Dr.  Rendel  Harris  in  his  study  of  Codex  Bezae 
attributed  them  to  Montanist  influences,  but  after¬ 
wards  1  regarded  them  as  a  gloss  on  verse  30,  which 
had  been  misplaced. 

Stylistic  considerations  pronounce  against  the 
insertion  at  this  point,  when  the  letter  closes  so 
admirably  with  the  words  ev  rrpd^ere  followed 
immediately  by  the  greeting  "Eppcoarde. 

The  letters  of  Luke,  in  their  original  form, 
display  his  gifts  as  a  correspondent,  and  the  histori¬ 
city  of  his  traditions  ;  whilst  they  shed  light  upon 
the  subtle  character  of  a  Roman  captain,  and  the 
Jewish  proclivities  of  the  Jerusalem  Elders. 

EXCURSUS 

Lucan  words  and  phrases  in  the  letter  of  Claudius 
Lysias  (Acts  xxiii.  26  ff.)  : — 

Words  and  phrases  characteristic  of  Luke  (see 
Hawkins  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  13  ff.)  :  dvr/p  (2),  crvWapi- 
fddvco,  re,  7Tep,7roj,  rrpos  (used  of  speaking  to). 

Words  and  phrases  once  in  Luke,  never  in  Matthew  or 


1  Lectures  on  the  Western  Text,  pp.  77,  78. 
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Mark,  and  seven  times  in  Acts  (Hawkins,  p.  144) : 

Karayco. 

Words  and  phrases  never  occurring  in  Luke,  but 
frequently  in  Acts  (Hawkins,  p.  144)  :  emWa/xai. 

Words  and  phrases  rarely  occurring  in  Luke,  but 
frequently  in  Acts  (Hawkins,  p.  145)  :  rjyepujov. 

Words  and  phrases  found  only  in  the  “we”  sections 
and  the  rest  of  Acts  (Hawkins,  p.  15 1) :  em/fouAiy 

Words  characteristic  of  the  second  part  of  Acts 
(Hawkins,  p.  147)  :  ey/c  aAeco,  ey/cA^/xa. 

Words  found  in  Luke  and  Acts,  but  peculiar  to  them 
(Hawkins,  p.  203)  :  Kpanaros. 

Words  and  phrases  which  are  found  only  two  or  three 
times  in  Luke's  gospel,  but  which  (a)  occur  at  least  six 
times  in  Luke  and  Acts  together,  while  not  occurring 
at  all  in  Matthew  or  Mark,  or  else  ( b )  occur  in  Luke  and 
Acts  taken  together  at  least  four  times  as  often  as  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  together  : 

ava Lpeaj,  Matt.  I,  Luke  2,  Acts  19,  Paul  1,  rest  of 
New  Testament,  1. 

pLrjvveiv,  occurs  in  Luke  1,  Acts  1,  elsewhere  only  John 
1,  Paul  1. 

Karrjyopos  occurs  only  in  Acts  5  and  Apoc.  1. 
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LUKE  THE  REPORTER 

I.  Common  Features  of  Speeches  in  Acts 

The  speeches  in  the  book  of  Acts  constitute  so  large 
a  part  of  the  whole  as  to  call  for  the  closest  investi¬ 
gation.  But  even  a  superficial  glance  reveals  one 
or  two  characteristics.  They  are  couched  in  the 
language  and  phraseology  of  Luke,  and  cannot 
claim  to  be,  in  our  sense  of  the  expression,  verbatim 
reports.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Luke  was 
acquainted  with  any  system  of  shorthand,  though 
his  contemporary  Seneca,  who  greatly  improved  the 
system  practised  by  Tiro  the  freedman  of  Cicero, 
attributes  the  invention  and  cultivation  of  this 
species  of  writing  to  freed  men  and  slaves — that  is, 
to  a  class  to  which  Luke  may  have  belonged.  And 
an  Oxyrhynchus  Papyrus  1  (a.d.  155)  relates  how  a 
man  apprenticed  his  slave  to  a  shorthand  writer 
( arjfjuoypapa) )  for  two  years  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  shorthand. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  Luke  should  have  been 
present  when  all  these  discourses  were  spoken,  nor 
is  such  a  suggestion  anywhere  made  by  him.  We 
do  not  need  to  imagine  Luke  as  Paul’s  “  fidus 
Achates,  note-book  in  hand,  ready  on  the  spot  to 
take  down  the  very  words  he  said,”  2  like  another 

1  Oxyr.  Pap.  ed.  Grenfell-Hunt,  iv.  204  f.  (No.  724). 

2  Bacon,  Story  of  St.  Paul,  p.  200. 
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Boswell  hanging  on  the  lips  of  his  hero  Johnson. 
And  even  in  the  case  of  the  great  English  biographer, 
as  he  was  ignorant  of  shorthand,  the  utmost  his 
notes  convey  “  is  the  substance  of  what  took  place, 
in  an  exceedingly  condensed  shape,  lighted  up  at 
intervals  by  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  speaker.”  1 

II.  Old  Testament  Quotations  in  Speeches 

FROM  LXX 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Old  Testament 
quotations  in  the  speeches  of  Acts  are  all  from  the 
Greek  version,  and  especially  so  that  in  his  address 
to  the  Jerusalem  Council  James’  quotation  presents 
a  curious  combination  of  “  looseness  with  close 
adherence  to  the  LXX,  even  where  it  is  furthest 
from  the  Hebrew.”  2 

It  is  this  speech  which  Dr.  Bacon  3  adduces  in  his 
criticism  of  Professor  Torrey’s  early  date  (a.d.  50) 
for  the  Aramaic  source  of  the  first  half  of  Acts. 
“  However  convinced  we  may  be  that  chapters  i.-xv. 
come  directly  from  the  Aramaic,  they  have,  never¬ 
theless,  as  their  ultimate  background  a  Greek  source. 
The  speech  of  James  (xv.  13-21),  the  very  climax 
of  the  Aramaic  document,  is  founded  on  an  argument 
(Amos  ix.  11-12)  found  only  in  the  LXX.” 

Dr.  Bacon’s  inference  is  not  self-evident.  Luke 
clearly  adapted  the  words  of  the  Biblical  quotations 
in  his  sources  to  the  Greek  text  current  amongst 
those  for  whom  he  wrote,  much  as  an  English 
or  American  scholar,  translating  a  German  work 
containing  quotations  from  the  Bible  in  the  original 
tongues  or  in  the  Lutheran  version,  usually  adapts 
the  scriptural  passages  to  one  of  the  two  current 
English  versions.  In  the  case  in  point  Luke  may 

1  Autobiography,  etc.,  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  ed.  A.  Hayward,  i.  137. 

2  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  p.  399. 

3  American  Journal  of  Theology,  January  1918, 
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have  even  added  the  quotation  in  order  to  complete 
the  reference  to  “  the  prophets  ”  (xv.  15)  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  reason  as  he  composed  the 
letter  of  the  Jerusalem  Council.1  In  the  original 
source  probably  no  quotation  was  given,  and  ol 
\6yoi  rcov  iTpocfrrjTcov  may  allude  generally  to  such 
passages  as  Zech.  xiv.  9,  Isaiah  xlii.  1,  xlv.  22. 

III.  Similarity  of  Petrine  and  Pauline 

Speeches 

Another  feature  of  the  speeches  is  commonly 
deemed  to  be  fatal  so  far  as  their  historicity  is 
concerned.  A  certain  unmistakable  similarity  of 
substance  in  the  various  discourses  of  Peter  and 
Paul  has  led  critics  to  reject  them  altogether  as 
inconsistent  with  Paul’s  own  statements  in  his 
letters. 

But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  Petrine 
speeches  in  Acts  i.  is  not  of  Luke’s  invention.  It 
belongs  to  a  date  and  to  a  writer  earlier  than  the 
author  of  Acts,  and  the  recognition  of  Luke’s  work 
as  a  translator  increases  the  claim  to  credibility  of  the 
speeches  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Harnack  points  out,  Paul 
was  more  of  a  Jew,  even  upon  the  evidence  of  his 
own  epistles,  than  critics  have  been  wont  to  admit. 
The  Apostle  wrote  other  letters  besides  that  to  the 
Galatians,  and  logic  and  consistency  are  not  the 
most  marked  features  of  his  teaching  respecting  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel.  “  Paul  had  abolished  the 
Law  sub  specie  finis  et  aeterni ,  but  like  Lot’s  wife, 
he  still  looked  backwards,  and  suffered  it  to  remain 
as  the  customary  code  for  Jews.”  2 

The  speeches,  then,  are  not  fictitious  inventions. 
In  fact  they  contain  many  individual  traits.  The 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Letter-Writer,”  p.  166. 

2  Date  of  the  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  p.  62. 
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doctrine  of  Peter  is  not  identical  with  that  of  Paul, 
and  with  a  fine  sense  of  distinction,  the  speech  of 
James  is  made  to  differ  from  that  of  Peter.  "  Judg¬ 
ing  simply  from  the  epistles/'  says  Harnack,1  “  we 
may  well  believe  that  the  apostle  would  have  spoken 
to  receptive  Jews,  in  substance  at  least,  just  as  he 
speaks  in  the  Acts  at  Antioch,  and  to  Gentiles  as  he 
speaks  at  Athens,  and  that  he  would  have  exhorted 
his  own  converts  just  as  he  does  at  Miletus.” 

IV.  Wendland's  Criticism  of  Speeches 

Wendland 2  is  otherwise  impressed  by  the  speeches. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  “  often  they  do  not  suit  the 
situation  at  all  ”  and  are  used  by  the  author  of  Acts 
“asa  means  of  expressing  his  own  religious  views.” 

This  theory  is  vitally  affected  by  the  evidence, 
already  examined,  that  in  Acts  i.-xv.  35  Luke,  in 
the  main,  is  translating  from  Aramaic  sources. 
Doubtless  the  translation  and  redaction  of  the 
speeches  betray  occasionally  signs  of  a  subjective 
interest  on  the  part  of  Luke.  But  the  religious 
views  of  the  unknown  author  (or  authors)  of  his 
sources  cannot  be  simply  identified  with  those  of 
the  Gentile  historian  himself. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  speeches  in  Acts  ii. 
Here,  probably,  as  in  Paul's  speech  to  the  Jerusalem 
crowd  (xxi.  40-xxii.  22),  the  report  is  coloured  by 
Luke's  own  preconceptions,  though,  at  bottom, 
the  utterance  is  based  upon  knowledge  derived  by 
the  reporter  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Apostle.  It  is  also  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Luke,  reporting  the  views  of  various  representative 
leaders  of  the  early  Church,  like  Samuel  Johnson 
writing  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries,  felt  himself 
“  walking  upon  ashes  under  which  the  fire  was  not 

1  Ltike  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  138. 

2  Die  urchristlichen  Liter  aturformen,  S.  265. 
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extinguished  ”  and  deemed  it  “  proper  rather  to 
say  nothing  that  was  false  than  all  that  was  true.” 

Wendland’s  further  criticism  that  the  apologetic 
discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul  frequently  miss  the 
point  of  the  objection  they  were  intended  to  meet, 
because  of  the  lack  of  psychological  insight  in  the 
author  of  Acts,  again  affects  Luke  only  in  respect  of 
the  speeches  in  the  second  part  of  the  book.  Here 
a  distinction  can  surely  be  observed.  The  objection, 
as  is  shown  below,  cannot  justly  be  urged  against 
the  speech  of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at 
Miletus  when  Luke  was  present.  As  for  other 
speeches  (e.g.  Paul’s  speech  before  Festus  and 
Agrippa,  xxvi.  1  ff.,  or  on  the  Areopagus,  xvii.  22  ff.), 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Luke’s  inventive  faculty 
must  have  been  restrained  by  the  traditions  and 
oral  information  he  possessed. 

In  the  days  before  reporters  were  admitted  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Samuel  Johnson  wrote 
the  Parliamentary  Debates  for  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  The  names  of  the  speakers  were  ficti¬ 
tious,  and,  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  Johnson 
felt  some  compunction  in  regard  to  this  early 
exercise  of  his  pen.  But  though  whilst  engaged  in 
it  he  confessed  to  taking  care  “  that  the  Whig  dogs 
should  not  have  the  best  of  it  ”  his  imaginative 
faculty  did  not  run  riot.  It  was  kept  within  reason¬ 
able  limits  by  the  scanty  notes  of  speeches  supplied 
to  him  by  various  hearers.  There  must,  indeed, 
have  been  considerable  fidelity  to  truth  in  his  report 
of  a  famous  oration  of  Chatham,  which  elicited 
praise  in  his  presence  on  the  occasion  when  he 
startled  the  eulogists  by  quietly  observing,  “  That 
speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter  Street.” 

Luke,  without  the  acknowledged  prejudice  of  the 
English  lexicographer,  would,  perforce,  frequently 
do  injustice  to  his  orators,  but  Wendland’s  argument 
may  be  turned  against  him.  Had  the  speeches  in 
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Acts  been  completely  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
indictments  of  Paul  by  his  opponents,  they  might, 
with  more  reason,  have  been  condemned  as  plainly 
fictitious  from  the  very  character  of  their  com¬ 
position. 

No  doubt  the  missionary  speeches  of  Paul  are 
framed  so  as  to  fall  in  with  Luke’s  plan  in  Acts  as 
a  whole,  and  by  their  help  he  seeks  to  prove  “  that 
Paul  is  not  guilty  of  the  breach  between  the  new 
religion  and  Judaism.”  1 

V.  Author  of  Acts  a  Companion  of  Paul 

But,  as  Harnack  observes,  “  If  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  hypothesis  that  Luke 
wrote  as  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Paul,  and  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle — but  not  under 
his  eyes — it  is  only  necessary  to  point,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  memorabilia  concerning  great  men  of 
antiquity,  which  were  confessedly  written  by  their 
disciples  or  acquaintances.  Does  any  one  deny  that 
Xenophon  was  personally  acquainted  with  Socrates 
because  his  Memorabilia  is  such  a  defective  work 
and  betrays  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
thinker  ?  Or  does  any  one  deny  such  acquaintance 
to  Plato  because  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  with  such 
freedom  in  his  dialogues  ?  ” 2  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  was  not  intended  to  be  a  biographical 
study,  nor  was  its  author  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
the  first  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio¬ 
graphy,  who  “  refused  mercy  to  contributors  who 
offered  him  vague  conjecture  or  sentimental  eulogy 
instead  of  unembroidered  fact.”  3 

1  Harnack,  Die  Rede  des  Paulus.  Texte  und  Untersuchungen, 
xxxix.  i. 

2  Harnack,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  292-3,  n.  1. 

3  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  art.  “Leslie  Stephen.” 
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VI.  Luke’s  careful  Use  of  Terms  in 

Speeches 

Excellent  examples  of  Luke’s  accuracy  as  a 
reporter,  using  the  term  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be 
seen  in  his  use  of  the  words  ovveihrjoiSy  Kvpios,  and 
rj  Bed. 

In  the  New  Testament  avvelS^ats  occurs  thirty-one 
times  ;  twenty-one  in  Paul,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
gospels.  Like  vovs  the  word  is  distinctly  Pauline, 
taken  over  by  the  Apostle  from  Greek,  probably 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Luke,  Greek  as  he  was,  uses  the 
word  in  two  speeches  of  Paul  (xxiii.  i,  xxiv.  6), 
and  nowhere  else. 

In  Acts  xxv.  26,  Festus,  addressing  King  Agrippa, 
says  that  he  has  “  no  certain  thing  to  write  unto  my 
lord  ”  (ra i  Kvpico) .  It  used  to  be  assumed  that 1  “  the 
Roman  emperors  were  first  named  4  lord  ’  or  ‘  our 
lord  ’  from  Domitian  onwards,  i.e.  not  until  after 
Paul’s  time.”  But,  “  in  the  East,  as  the  records 
now  show,  the  title  was  bestowed  on  the  Emperors 
much  earlier.”  “For  Nero,  ‘the  lord’  in  the  time 
of  Festus,  the  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  word  suddenly  rushes  up  tremendously.” 

'H  Bed  and  rj  Beds  in  Acts  xix.  27,  37  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  a  purposeless  variation.  In  reality 
the  words  fall  quite  appropriately  from  the  lips  of 
the  speakers.  Dr.  Moulton  2  quotes  Thieme  to  the 
effect  that  “  the  classical  rj  Beds  often  appears  in 
Magnesian  inscriptions  to  describe  the  great  goddess 
of  the  city,  while  other  people’s  goddesses  were 
Beau,  the  usual  koivti  term.”  It  is  the  excited  and 
illiterate  silversmith  who  uses  the  kolvtj  expression 
(verse  27),  and  the  staid  ypapniarevs  who,  in  his 


1  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  358. 
2  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  244. 
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appeal  for  order  (verse  37)  makes  use  of  the  correct 
technical  term,  which,  of  itself,  indicates  the  com¬ 
manding  position  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus. 

VII.  Paul’s  Speech  at  Athens 

One  speech  in  Acts,  that  of  Paul  at  Athens 
(xvii.  22-31),  has  been  the  object  of  peculiar  sus¬ 
picion.  Every  detail  in  the  address  has  been 
examined  by  Norden  1  in  the  light  of  the  religious 
movement  of  the  age  and  of  the  literature  of  anti¬ 
quity.  In  the  main,  his  conclusions  have  been 
accepted  by  John  Weiss  and  other  scholars  in 
Germany  and  by  Menzies  and  Edie  in  England. 
Briefly,  the  theory  is  that  the  speech  is  the  work 
of  a  later  redactor,  and  is  based  upon  traditions 
relating  to  a  speech  in  Athens  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana.  Harnack  2  has  subjected  the  theory  to  a 
searching  criticism.  He  holds  Luke  responsible  for 
the  words  and  ideas  put  into  the  mouth  of  Paul, 
the  material  in  the  address  and  the  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion  employed  being  current  not  merely  in  the 
second  century  but  also  in  the  first.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Athens  (xvii.  16-22,  32-34)  is  shown  to  be 
thoroughly  Lucan  in  language,  the  few  hapax- 
legomena  being  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  situation 
without  parallel  in  Luke’s  writings.  The  A e^ets- 
’A ttlkoll  which  Norden  believes  the  redactor  owes  to 
a  literary  model — Harnack  thinks  Luke — the  author 
of  the  preface  to  the  third  gospel,  may  have  borrowed 
for  himself.  Professor  Torrey  3  expresses  it  rather 
differently.  He  “  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
widely  experienced  and  accomplished  author  of  Acts 
may  himself  have  been  familiar  with  A * Attikcu  ” 

1  Agnostos  Theos. 

2  Die  Rede  des  Paulus  in  A  then.  Texte  und  Untersuchungen, 
xxxix.  1. 

3  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts,  p.  53. 
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— (jTrepfjioXoyos,  A  eye  tv  7}  aKovetv,  Kcuvorepov.  “  There 
is  a  very  obvious  reason  why  he  should  have 
employed  these  locutions  where  we  find  them,  and 
an  equally  obvious  reason  why  he  would  not  have 
employed  Atticisms  in  the  rest  of  his  history ;  it 
would  have  been  an  absurd  affectation,  since  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  literary  language  which  he, 
and  Theophilus,  and  their  circles,  were  accustomed 
to  use.” 

Harnack  argues  for  the  originality  of  the  speech 
on  the  following  grounds  :  (1)  It  contains  such  an 
account  of  preaching  to  the  heathen  as  Luke’s  plan 
in  Acts  demands.  (2)  It  contains  nothing  that  the 
author  of  Acts  could  not  have  written,  and  in  every 
detail  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  After 
investigating  the  evidence  on  the  crucial  question 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  address  to  the  Apollonius 
traditions  he  concludes  :  It  cannot  be  proved  (1)  that 
Apollonius  in  his  speech  on  sacrifices  at  Athens  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  altars  to  the  unknown  gods; 
(2)  that  he  ever  delivered  a  speech  anywhere  which 
was  inspired  by  an  altar  inscription  ;  (3)  that  he 
took  any  particular  note  of  the  Athenian  altar  to 
unknown  gods  ;  (4)  or  that  Damis,  his  biographer, 
ever  took  such  note,  for  the  words  in  question  may 
be  from  Philostratus  (the  author  of  the  fife  of 
Apollonius)  and  date  from  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

Harnack  then  shows  that  the  occasion  and  setting 
of  the  speeches  of  Paul  and  Apollonius  at  Athens 
were  quite  different,  adding  that  even  if  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  two  were  established,  it  is  not 
thereby  proved  that  the  autor  ad  Theophilum  could 
not  have  been  the  plagiarist,  since  the  visit  of 
Apollonius  to  Athens  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  writing 
of  Trepl  Qvoicjv  must  have  followed  quickly  upon  it. 

The  change  from  ayvdnsrois  OtoZs,  the  words  of 
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an  actual  altar  inscription  at  Athens,  to  a yvcoarco 
Oeto,  Professor  Torrey  regards  as  “an  orator’s 
device,  the  purpose  being  to  catch  and  hold  the 
close  attention  of  the  audience.”  There  is  also  the 
fact  which  Norden  demonstrates  that  the  singular, 
a yvoooTos  Oeos,  was  also  familiar  at  that  time,  though 
not  (so  far  as  we  know)  as  an  inscription  on  any 
altar.”  Though  the  theory  of  Norden  cannot  be 
regarded  as  established,  he  has  certainly  clearly 
displayed  the  affinities  between  the  Pauline  speech 
and  contemporary  thought.  But  acquaintance  with 
the  current  religio-philosophical  ideals  and  termino¬ 
logy  need  not  be  denied  to  Luke  the  cultured  Greek 
physician,  nor  yet  to  Paul  the  Roman  citizen  of 
Tarsus.  The  further  obj  ection  that  Paul’s  sentiments 
as  reported  by  Luke  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
thought  of  his  letters  (e.g.  Romans  i.  18  ff .)  is  admitted 
by  John  Weiss.1  But  in  view  of  the  many-sided 
character  of  the  Apostle,  as  revealed  in  the  letters 
themselves  (cp.  Romans  i.  18  ff.  ;  Gal.  iv.  8  f.), 
whilst  attributing  the  composition  of  the  address 
at  Athens  to  Luke,  he  does  not  deem  its  teaching 
incompatible  with  the  character  and  doctrine  of  the 
Apostle. 

Another  scholar  2  who  entertains  no  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  author  of  Acts  confesses  that  “  Paul’s 
speech  at  Athens,  if  it  be  the  composition  of  the 
author  of  Acts,  has  at  least  an  extraordinary  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  outline  of  his  missionary  preaching 
given  by  Paul  himself  in  1  Thess.  i.  10.  At  least,  it 
depends  on  real  knowledge  of  his  preaching.” 

Undoubtedly  errors,  contradictions,  and  omis¬ 
sions  may  be  discovered  in  the  speeches  of  Acts, 
and  for  these  probably  the  sources  of  the  historian 
are  often  responsible.  “  These  materials  were 
probably  furnished  in  the  main  by  oral  tradition. 

1  Das  Urchristentum,  S.  183. 

2  Bacon,  The  Story  of  St.  Paul,  p.  31 1, 
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Preaching  so  continuous  as  we  know  that  of  Peter 
to  have  been,  would  leave  definite  reminiscences 
of  its  general  type  and  tenor/’ 1  Some  speeches 
merely  “  reflect  Luke’s  historic  sense  of  what  was 
appropriate  to  the  speaker  and  situation.”  2  What 
has  been  said  of  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  is  true 
of  those  in  Acts.  “  The  least  historical  have  at  any 
rate  an  air  of  historical  possibility  about  them,  in 
that  in  every  case  the  speakers  might  be  conceived 
to  have  said  something  of  the  kind  on  the  particular 
occasion.”  3  The  apologetic  interest,  however,  tends 
at  times  to  dominate  the  historical,  and  we  are 
made  aware  that  Luke,  like  all  the  evangelists, 
wrote  with  a  purpose. 

VIII.  Paul’s  Speech  at  Miletus 

A  single  speech  is  unique  in  its  verisimilitude. 
Paul’s  address  at  Miletus,  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus, 
is  really  reported,  so  far  as  that  was  possible,  by 
his  friend  and  fellow-traveller.  The  circumstances 
of  the  speech  were  peculiar.  Paul,  after  three 
years’  labour,  had  left  Ephesus  as  the  result  of  a 
riot  stirred  up  by  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  and 
others  interested  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Artemis.  On  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  he  called  at 
Miletus,  whither  he  summoned  the  leaders  of  the 
Ephesian  Church  from  whom  he  had  parted  some 
fifteen  months  before.  The  incidents  of  the 
Ephesian  ministry  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
speaker  and  audience.  Hence  the  opening  words, 
“  Ye  yourselves  know.”  Paul’s  fidelity  and  sincerity 
were  well  known  to  his  friends,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  appeal  to  their  knowledge.  Certain 
dramatic  elements  in  the  narrative  point  to  the 

1  Moffatt,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  306.  2  Ibid. 

3  Grundy,  Thucydides  and  the  History  of  his  Age,  p.  436. 
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presence  of  an  eye-witness.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  preserved  by  his  com¬ 
panion.  The  speech  stands  between  two  “we'’ 
passages,  and  apparently  forms  part  of  the  Acts 
narrative  which  is  written  in  the  first  person.  “  We 
came  to  Miletus/’  says  Luke,  and  then  after  the 
farewell  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Elders,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  When  it  came  to  pass  that  we  were  parted 
from  them,  and  had  set  sail,  we  came  with  a 
straight  course  to  Cos.”  If  language  has  any 
meaning,  Luke  plainly  suggests  that  he  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  which  he  narrates  in  such  detail. 
The  very  elaboration  of  the  incident  is  parallel  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  historian  speaks  of  the 
voyage  to  Rome,  wherein  also  he  played  a  part. 
Furthermore,  as  Harnack  observes,1  “  In  spirit  and 
in  phraseology,  no  passage  in  Acts  is  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Pauline  epistles  than  this  speech.”  2 
“  Think  only  of  his  boasting,  his  passionate  assertion 
of  his  own  personal  disinterestedness,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  expression  (xx.  28)  rrjv  eKKArjcjcav  rod  deod,  rju 
TTepieiroiTjoaro  $ia  rod  alfiaros  rod  ISlov.  This  ex¬ 
pression  reminds  us  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians  ; 
indeed,  this  whole  discourse  to  the  Ephesians  calls 
to  mind  the  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.” 

Some  phrases  are  “  exclusively  Pauline  as  ttA^v 
on ,  /cat  vdvy  l$ov,  Seoyz a  /cat  OAU/iecs,  vovderelv  (only 
in  Mark  besides)  ;  others  are  characteristically 
Pauline  and  non-Lucan  as  /jlt)  </>etSeor0€r,  rarretvo- 
cf>pocrvvr),  virocrreXAeoOaiy  vvKra  /cat  rjpLepav,  to  ovpL(f>epou. 
UepL7TOL€L(j9cu  is  both  Pauline  and  Lucan  ;  it  is  used 
by  them  in  different  senses.  In  the  speech  it  is  used 
rightly  in  the  Pauline  and  non-Lucan  sense.  Finally, 
Paul’s  words  ‘  Ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands 
ministered  to  my  own  needs  ’  receive  confirmation 
from  1  Cor.  iv.  12  ('  we  labour,  working  with  our  own 

1  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  219. 

2  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  138-9. 
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hands  ’)  for  the  latter  epistle  was  written  at  Ephesus 
to  Corinth.”  Dr.  Gardner 1  therefore  concludes  “  the 
concurrence  of  historical  and  philological  criticism 
strongly  favours  the  view  that  this  speech  is  quite 
authentic.” 

Such  a  verdict  is  more  clearly  justified  by  the 
facts  than  the  frigid  observation  of  Wendland,2 
“The  occasion  is  just  as  unsuitable  as  the  speech 
itself,  which  is  not  a  farewell  speech  at  all  but 
a  general  and  sober  apology  of  Paul  im  Sinne  des 
Autors .” 

We  may  surmise  that  the  pathos  of  the  situation 
would  strongly  impress  Luke,  whose  tenderness  and 
humanity  are  everywhere  so  conspicuous.  The 
“  apologia  pro  vita  sua  ”  which  Paul  delivered,  the 
words  of  Christ  which  he  quoted,  and  the  farewell 
which  he  spoke  would  be  easily  reproduced  by  Luke 
when  the  occasion  arose.  Professor  Burkitt  is  scep¬ 
tical  about  the  full  notes  which  the  diarist  took  at 
Miletus,  but  admits  that  the  speech  may  have  been 
expanded  from  notes  taken  at  the  time.  This  is  all 
that  wTould  be  possible,  or  requisite.  Luke’s  interest 
and  ability  would  do  the  rest.  The  result  would  be 
a  report  in  which  ideas  and  phrases  of  the  Apostle 
would  be  preserved,  whilst  the  formal  element  was 
supplied  by  the  reporter.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
find.  In  xx.  24,  Paul  speaks  to  the  presbyters 
of  Ephesus,  and  says  that  the  office  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Lord  Jesus  is  “to  testify  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  ”  (ScapLaprvpcLcrOou  to  evayyeXcov  rrjs 
X1 dpiros  rod  6eov). 

The  feeling  at  the  back  of  this  is  really  Pauline. 
But  it  is  not  by  chance  that  the  word  (evayyeXiov)  is 
used  only  in  two  speeches  and  not  in  Luke’s  own 
narrative.  “  We  see  here  another  instance  of  Luke’s 
accuracy  and  fidelity  in  the  Acts,  which  so  often 

1  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  p.  418. 

2  Liter aturformen,  S.  269. 
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strikes  us,  and  is  not  absent  even  from  the 
*  speeches/  He  himself  holds  fast  in  this  book 
also  to  his  renunciation  of  the  word  ‘  gospel  ’  ;  in 
the  speeches  of  Peter  and  Paul,  however,  he  does 
not  change  it,  but  keeps  it  —  in  Paul’s  speech 
characteristically  defined  and  limited/’ 1 

Professor  Bacon  thinks  the  speech  more  Lucan 
than  Pauline  in  tone  and  motive,  and  Harnack  and 
others  attribute  the  moving  passages  to  the  author 
of  Acts.  Possibly  Luke  may  have  unconsciously 
heightened  the  pathos  of  the  parting,  but  as  we 
see  in  his  letters,  Paul  was  capable  of  intense 
emotion.  A  single  passage  will  show  what  is  meant. 
“For  out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I 
wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears  ;  not  that  ye  should 
be  made  sorry,  but  that  ye  might  know  the  love 
which  I  have  more  abundantly  unto  you  ’’  (2  Cor. 

ii.  4). 


IX.  Importance  of  Speech 

The  importance  of  the  speech  as  a  whole  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  In  it  we  see  Paul  the 
Man  relating  the  trials  of  his  lot,  and  displaying 
the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  we  learn  something 
of  Paul  the  Teacher,  and  we  are  presented  with  a 
precious  gem  from  the  sayings  of  our  Lord.  The 
last  demands  of  right  first  consideration.  The 
earliest  of  the  so-called  Agrapha,  it  has  an  import¬ 
ance  of  its  own.  Professor  Lake  2  compares  it  with 
two  others  in  the  epistles  of  Clement,  and  one  in  the 
letter  of  Polycarp,  which  have  a  similar  opening. 
“  Remembering  the  words  of  Jesus  which  he  spake  ’’ 
(Clem.,  ep.  ad  Cor.  18,  1).  “  Remembering  the 

words  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  for  he  said’’  (Clem.,  ep. 

1  Harnack,  Constitution  and  Law  of  the  Church  (Eng.  Tr.), 
pp.  288,  289. 

2  Hibbert  Journal,  voL  iii.  p.  333. 
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ad  Cor.  47,  E).  “  Remembering  what  the  Lord 

said  ”  (Polycarp  2). 

Following  an  earher  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rendel 
Harris,  he  thinks  that  Xoyia  “  Sayings  ”  represents 
a  definite  collection  known  to  these  writers  as  also 
to  Papias.  A  recension  of  this  formed,  he  supposes, 
the  Logia  of  Matthew,  and  one  of  the  sources  of 
our  first  gospel.  Since  Professor  Lake  maintains 
that  the  speeches  are  all  Luke’s  compositions,  he 
credits  the  third  evangelist  and  not  Paul  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  Sayings,  and  finds  a  reference  to  them 
in  the  preface  to  his  gospel.  Harnack,  however, 
after  an  examination  of  the  words  of  Clement  and 
Polycarp  thinks 1  “  there  is  no  sufficient  basis  of 
probability  for  the  hypothesis  that  these  Aoyoi  rov 
Kvpiov  ’Irjcrov  are  identical  with  ‘  Q.’  ”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology  2 
“  incline  to  believe  that  we  have  in  Clem,  a  citation 
from  some  written  or  unwritten  form  of  ‘  Cate- 
chesis  ’  as  to  our  Lord’s  teaching,  current  in  the 
Roman  Church,  perhaps  a  local  form  which  may 
go  back  to  a  time  before  our  gospels  existed.” 
There  is  a  phrase  in  Clement  parallel  to  the  saying 
of  Jesus  in  Acts,  but  we  are  not  compelled  to  think, 
says  the  Committee,3  that  Clement  has  the  passage 
in  the  Acts  in  his  mind.  They  then  conclude  (1) 
St.  Paul  is  quoting  an  otherwise  unrecorded  saying 
of  our  Lord’s,  which  may  have  been  known  to 
Clement  simply  as  a  saying  of  our  Lord  current 
among  Christian  men.  (2)  It  is  possible  that  the 
phrase  in  Clement  has  no  direct  relation  to  any 
particular  saying  of  our  Lord,  but  represents  a 
conception  current  among  Christians. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  this  Saying  to  “  Q  ” 
must  remain  unsolved.  Neither  Harnack  nor  Lake 

1  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  192. 

2  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  61. 

3  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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carries  us  much  beyond  the  “  perhaps  "  of  the  learned 
Oxford  Committee.  But  the  ascription  of  the 
words  to  Paul  and  not  to  Luke  by  Dr.  Harris, 
Harnack,  and  the  Oxford  Committee  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence.  A  comparison  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  reported  by  Paul  in  his  epistles 
with  what  appear  to  be  the  originals  in  the  gospels 
proves  that  the  Apostle  quoted  not  from  written 
sources  but  from  oral  tradition.  Cp.  i  Cor.  vii.  io, 
and  Mark  x.  n.  “  But  unto  the  married  I  give 
charge,  yea,  not  I,  but  the  Lord,  that  the  wife  depart 
not  from  her  husband  :  but  if  she  depart  let  her 
remain  unmarried,  or  else  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  and  that  the  husband  leave  not  his  wife." 
"  And  he  saith  unto  them.  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery  against  her ;  and  if  she  herself  shall  put 
away  her  husband  and  marry  another,  she  com¬ 
mitteth  adultery."  Again,  writing  to  the  Corinthians 
Paul  says  (i  Cor.  ix.  14),  “  Even  so  did  the  Lord 
ordain  that  they  which  proclaim  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel,"  which  obviously  alludes  to  the 
words  of  Jesus  addressed  to  those  who  were  to 
proclaim  the  gospel,  “  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  "  (Luke  x.  7). 

The  saying  of  Jesus  of  which  Paul  reminded  the 
Ephesian  Elders  may,  then,  have  been  cast  originally 
in  a  slightly  different  form.  But  in  any  case,  we 
cannot  dispute  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  to 
the  character  and  person  of  Christ.  “  It  possesses," 
says  Mr.  Ropes,1  “  the  same  right  to  be  accepted 
as  any  saying  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke."  This  raises 
the  question  why  Luke  should  have  omitted  it  from 
his  gospel.  The  saying  must  have  been  acceptable 
to  one  whose  views  on  riches  and  poverty  have 
caused  him,  in  certain  circles,  to  be  suspected  of 
Ebionitism.  We  know  that  Luke  used  other  sources 

1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  extra  vol.  p.  344,  col.  2. 
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besides  Mark  and  “  Q.”  Probably  in  these  he  did 
not  find  the  saying  quoted  by  Paul,  and  therefore 
did  not  introduce  it  into  his  gospel.  But  against 
its  inclusion  in  the  Acts  he  saw  no  reason  since  there 
his  authority  for  it  is  given.  This  view  shows  Luke’s 
different  valuation  of  oral  and  written  tradition, 
and  testifies  to  his  scrupulosity  as  an  evangelist. 

X.  Paulinism  of  Speech 

The  Pauline  doctrine  in  the  address  to  the 
elders  is  contained  in  passages  which  purport  to  be 
the  substance  of  the  Apostle’s  preaching,  past  and 
present.  “  Repentance  toward  God  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  “  The  Kingdom.” 
“  The  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  bishops  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  with 
his  own  blood.”  “  I  commend  you  to  God  and  to 
the  word  of  his  grace  which  is  able  to  build  you 
up.”  These  passages  involve  several  textual 
problems.  The  most  important  concerns  the  read¬ 
ing  “  Church  of  God.”  The  alternative  reading  is 
“  Church  of  Christ.”  Other  variants  can  safely  be 
neglected.  Church  of  God  is  a  common  expression 
of  Paul,  whilst  Church  of  Christ  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament.  The  MSS.  authority 
is  almost  balanced,  but  inclines  towards  the  first 
phrase. 

n  and  B  read  “  Church  of  God.”  Ezra  Abbot 1 
remarks  that  they  “  are  caught  in  bad  company  ; 
which  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  they  are 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  the  uncials  and  cursives 
which  usually  agree  with  them  are  right.” 

Codex  Bezae  reads  “  Church  of  Christ.”  The 
expression  “  blood  of  God  ”  is  unknown  in  Apostolic 
and  Patristic  literature.  Hort  suggests  that  vlov 
has  dropped  out  after  ISlov.  If  this  be  adopted, 

1  Critical  Essays,  pp.  311-12. 
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rov  6eov  may  be  read  and  the  doctrinal  difficulty 
disappears.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unusual 
Kvpiov  would  be  more  easily  altered  into  6eov  than 
the  reverse.  Tischendorf’s  argument  seems  also 
conclusive  that  with  Kvpiov  as  original,  it  is  easier 
to  understand  the  addition  of  6eov,  and  thus  account 
for  the  mixed  readings,  than  to  understand  the 
addition  of  Kvpiov,  had  6eov  stood  originally  in  the 
text.  The  “  Western  ”  text,  all  things  considered, 
seems  to  be  primitive.  The  peculiarly  Pauline 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ  here  presented  stands 
out  the  more  prominently  in  Acts  by  reason  of  the 
reticence  of  Luke  with  regard  to  the  Atonement  in 
both  his  writings.1 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  at  Miletus  only  did  the 
apostle  discourse  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  the 
speeches  in  1  Acts  which  came  to  Luke  in  a  written 
Aramaic  source  were  less  authoritative  for  him  than 
the  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  to  which  he 
himself  had  listened. 

If  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  were  indeed  a 
letter  sent  by  Paul  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  then 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  resemble  in  tone 
and  content  the  speech  of  Paul  at  Miletus  to  the 
Elders  of  Ephesus.  But  the  Epistle,  as  scholars 
generally  agree,  was  not  sent  to  Ephesus.  The 
crucial  words  in  the  address  are  wanting  in  the  two 
oldest  MSS.,  and  Marcion  sets  the  epistle  down  as 
“  one  to  the  Laodiceans.”  Again,  in  the  letter, 
writer  and  readers  are  not  personally  acquainted. 
If  this  were  addressed  to  Ephesus,  since  it  could 
not  have  been  composed  before  Paul’s  sojourn  there, 
the  opposition  between  its  tone  and  that  of  the 
speech  would  be  singular  and  striking.  The  Epistle 
is  commonly  regarded  as  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  a  number  of  Gentile  Christian  communities, 
which  had  not  enjoyed  the  Apostolic  co-operation. 

1  See  “Luke  the  Theologian,”  p.  135. 
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Similarities,  however,  between  the  thought  and 
language  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Speech  are  not 
altogether  absent  since  they  proceed  from  the  same 
source.  The  “  holy  counsel  of  God  ”  is  a  dominant 
thought  of  the  Epistle  (i.  n).  The  idea  of  inherit¬ 
ance  (Acts  xx.  33)  is  present  (i.  11),  and  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Church  as  a  building  (Acts  xx.  32). 
In  an  important  passage  (Ephes.  ii.  20-22)  the 
Church  is  spoken  of  as  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  Paul  speaks  of  his 
ministry  as  derived  from  Christ  (Acts  xx.  24),  and 
writes  of  it  as  “  the  dispensation  of  that  grace  of 
God,  which  was  given  me  to  you- ward/'  The  word 
rrepLeTTOLrj G<iTo  and  its  idea  in  various  forms  are  found 
in  both  speech  and  letter. 

XI.  Picture  of  Paul  in  Speech 

The  picture  of  Paul  “  the  man  ”  which  the 
speech  depicts  is  a  replica  of  that  found  in  his 
letters.  We  may  compare  his  self-defence  (Acts  xx. 
33-35)  with  various  passages  in  2  Corinthians. 
(2  Cor.  ii.  17)  “  For  we  are  not  as  the  many,  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  word  of  God  :  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of 
God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ.”  (iv. 
2)  “  not  handling  the  world  of  God  deceitfully ; 
but  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God.”  So  also  2  Cor.  vii.  8,  xii.  13.  The  Apostle’s 
self-depreciation  and  surrender  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  have  in  like  manner  their  parallels  in  the 
letters  to  the  Corinthians.  But  the  point  need  not 
be  laboured  since  no  unbiassed  reader  of  the  speech 
at  Miletus  can  fail  to  notice  the  correspondence 
between  the  portrait  herein  portrayed  and  that 
which  is  manifested  in  the  Pauline  epistles. 
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XII.  Nature  and  Value  of  Luke's  Report 

The  address  of  Paul  which  we  owe  to  Luke 
provides  us  with  an  illustration  of  his  powers  as 
a  reporter.  He  takes  in  the  main  features  of  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  and  represents  them  briefly 
and  vividly.  The  Apostle’s  words  are  not  so  much 
literally  reproduced  as  his  personality  and  senti¬ 
ments  distinctly  shown.  Luke’s  report  therefore 
resembles  the  descriptive  paragraphs,  which  usually 
precede  the  verbatim  account,  in  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  report  of  an  important  meeting.  Such  a 
summary  sketches  the  orator,  especially  on  the 
emotional  side,  outlines  his  teaching,  and  presents 
the  exact  words  of  his  most  significant  pronounce¬ 
ment.  Of  this  nature  is  Luke’s  report  of  Paul’s 
speech  at  Miletus  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus.  With 
this  conclusion,  Dr.  Moffatt  is  in  general  agree¬ 
ment.  “  Of  the  later  speeches  that  of  Miletus  is 
probably  nearest  to  a  summary  of  the  original 
words  of  Paul.”  1 

The  Apostle’s  quotation  of  our  Lord’s  saying  as 
authoritative  for  him  and  his  converts,  is  highly 
important,  since  it  casts  a  clear  light  upon  the 
relation  of  Paul  to  Jesus  ;  in  other  words,  it  goes 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  most  critical  problem  of 
modern  Christianity. 

1  Moffatt,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  306. 
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LUKE  THE  DIARIST 

I.  Introduction 

As  the  author  of  those  passages  in  the  book  of  Acts 
where  the  narrative  is  written  in  the  first  person, 
Luke  has  been  properly  considered  a  Diarist. 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  Luke  having  kept  a 
diary  of  his  journeys  with  Paul.  “  It  was  customary 
with  distinguished  travellers,  princes,  and  generals 
of  the  ancient  Hellenic  world  to  have  short  diaries 
kept  by  some  companion  as  a  support  for*  the 
memory,  wherein  the  stations  of  the  route,  and, 
perhaps,  here  and  there,  notable  experiences  were 
cursorily  set  down.” 1  For  an  ancient  travel-narrative 
told  in  the  first  person  plural  Deissmann  2  compares 
the  account  by  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  of  his 
voyage  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  in  the  Flinders  Petrie 
Papyri. 

A  German  scholar  3  ingeniously  sought  to  prove 
that  the  diary — a  genuine  Acta  Pauli — was  a  source 
used  by  the  author  of  Acts,  that  it  continued  to 
survive  after  certain  excerpts  had  been  incorporated 
in  Acts,  and  that  from  it  various  geographical  and 
personal  statements  found  their  way  into  the 

1  Von  Soden,  Early  Christian  Literature  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  243. 

2  St.  Paul  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  25,  note  2. 

3  A.  Potts,  Der  ahendlandische  Text  des  Apostelgeschichte  und 
die  Wir -Quelle. 
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“  Western  ”  text  of  the  book.  But  the  hypothesis 
is  wrecked,  as  Julicher  observed,1  “  by  the  fact 
that  these  peculiarities  of  the  so-called  ‘  Western  ’ 
text  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  book.”  There 
is  also  another  consideration  which  Julicher  himself 
does  not  recognise. 

Many  scholars  have  conclusively  shown  that  the 
author  of  these  “we”  passages  is  the  author  of  the 
whole  book.  The  linguistic  proof  is  overwhelming, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  proof.  The  subject-matter 
betrays  the  same  interests  and  beliefs  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  everywhere  in  Acts.  The  persons 
spoken  of  in  the  “  diary  ”  are  in  doctrine  and  practice 
the  same  as  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  rest  of 
the  work.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  break  in 
matter  or  manner  when  we  pass  to  or  from  a  “we” 
passage.  Strauss’  remark  upon  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  much  more  applicable  to  the  book  of  Acts.  It 
is  like  the  seamless  cloak.  You  can  cast  lots  for 
it,  but  not  divide  it. 

II.  German  Analysis 

There  is  no  operation,  however,  whatever  its 
nature,  which  Germans  have  not  attempted.  Wend- 
land  treats  the  “we”  passages  as  one  of  the  sources 
used  by  the  author  of  Acts,  and  considers  the  words 
of  Paul  (xxvii.  9-1 1)  as  an  interpolation  which  is 
continued  in  verses  21-26.  For  Wellhausen  there 
remains  only  the  record  of  a  stormy  voyage  which 
perhaps  had  nothing  to  do  with  Paul.  Wendland 
names  the  similar  story  of  Lucian  (Vera  Historia, 
i.  6). 

Lucian’s  brief  account  of  a  storm  at  the  beginning 
of  his  avowedly  fictitious  narrative  has  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  the  detailed  and  vivid  picture  in 
Acts.  Paul’s  words  in  Luke’s  narrative  can  certainly 

1  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  454. 
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be  omitted  without  very  seriously  affecting  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  storm  at  sea,  but  the  same  could  be  said 
of  anjf  words  spoken  on  such  an  occasion  save  the 
actual  commands  (here  unreported)  of  the  Kvpepvrjrrjs 
or  vavKXrjpos  to  the  sailors  handling  the  vessel.  Yet 
Paul  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  narrative  without 
further  unwarranted  incision  into  the  text  of  this 
“we”  passage  —  e.g.  xxvii.  1,  31,  33,  43  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  necessity  for  severing  the  connection 
of  this  chapter  with  what  follows.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  need  to  reject  any  part  of  the  passage  as  it 
stands  except  on  purely  arbitrary  subjective  grounds 
relative  to  Paul’s  prescience  and  his  confidence  in 
the  Divine  leading.  John  Weiss  sees  no  reason  for 
regarding  xxvii.  9-11  as  an  interpolation.  “  At 
most,  one  could  say  only  that  verse  12  would  be 
better  before  verse  9.”  1 

Weizsacker  2  thus  sums  up  the  matter.  “  The 
stormy  voyage  and  shipwreck  form  the  central 
point  of  the  narrative  ;  to  this  is  appended  the 
residence  at  Malta.  In  the  former  Paul  reveals 
himself  as  prophet,  in  the  latter  as  the  possessor  of 
miraculous  powers.  We  should  make  a  vast  mis¬ 
take,  however,  if  we  were  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
simple  travel-record  had  here  been  revised  by  a 
writer  intent  upon  artificially  glorifying  the  Apostle 
as  a  worker  of  miracles.  The  narrative  is  an  in¬ 
divisible  whole  ;  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  the 
mere  history  of  travel  from  it,  or  to  strip  away  the 
miraculous  additions.”  “  The  whole  narrative  con¬ 
tains  nothing  which  might  not  have  so  happened  in 
the  actual  facts,  and  in  the  conception  of  those  taking 
part  in  them.” 

What  is  true  of  xxvii.  1  f.  is  true  of  the  Diary 
as  a  whole. 

One  objection  raised  against  the  Lucan  authorship 

1  Das  Urchristentum,  S.  289,  n.  2. 

2  The  Apostolic  Age  (Eng.  Tr.),  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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of  the  Diary  is  singular.  "  The  Gentile  Luke  surely 
did  not  write  his  diary  in  Jewish  Greek/' 1 

In  the  light  of  recent  investigations  into  the 
sources  and  character  of  the  K oivrj  the  expression 
“  Jewish  Greek  "  becomes  something  akin  to  an 
anachronism.  There  are  “  Septuagintalisms "  in 
Acts,  but  these  are  not  confined  to  the  Diary  and 
are  also  present  in  the  third  gospel.  Dr.  Bacon  2 
is  perceptibly  nearer  the  facts  when  he  marks  the 
disdainful  term  “  barbarians "  (Acts  xxviii.  14) 
employed  by  “  the  Hellenistic  Diarist."  The 
language  and  style  of  the  Diary,  like  the  rest  of 
2  Acts,  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  of  1  Acts,  is  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  writer  of  Luke's  origin, 
experience,  and  culture.  It  is  tolerable  Koivrj  Greek 
with  a  distinct  approximation  here  and  there,  as 
in  xxviii.  14,  to  the  more  literary  form  of  that 
speech. 

The  Diary  forms  but  “  a  small  tenth  part  of  the 
Acts,"  but  it  is  in  many  ways  the  most  important. 
It  has  emerged  triumphantly  from  the  severe  tests 
imposed  by  modern  scholarship,  and  in  particular, 
the  geographical  and  nautical  details  in  the  account 
of  the  vo}^age  to  Rome  have  been  completely  verified. 

James  Smith  3  conjectured  that  Luke  “  at  some 
period  of  his  life  exercised  his  profession  at  sea." 
However  this  be,  we  can  agree  that  “  no  one  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  a  sea  life  could  have  described  the  events 
connected  with  it  with  such  accuracy  as  he  has  done." 
As  a  more  recent  writer  expresses  it  :  “  The  most 
valuable  nautical  document  preserved  to  us  from 
antiquity  is  the  description  of  the  sea-journey  and 
shipwreck  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Every  seaman 
recognises  at  once  that  it  must  have  been  written 
by  an  eye-witness."  4 

1  Bacon,  The  Story  of  St.  Paul,  p.  158.  2  Ibid.  p.  212. 

3  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  p.  8. 

4  Breusing,  Die  Nautik  der  Alten,  S.  xiii. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  corroboration  of  these 
statements  that 1  “in  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius 
Pollux  of  Naucratis  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  written 
about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  we  have  a  collection 
of  Greek  nautical  terms,  containing  most  of  these 
used  in  St.  Luke’s  description  of  the  voyage.” 

III.  One  Imperfection  of  Diary  according 
to  “  Neutral  ”  Text 

In  one  respect  alone  is  the  “  diary  ”  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  as  preserved  in  the  oldest  MSS.  There  is  no 
reference,  however  slight,  to  the  conversion  of  Luke 
to  Christianity,  or  to  his  first  meeting  with  Paul. 
The  self-effacement  of  Luke  observable  throughout 
the  book  does  not  lead  us  to  expect  more  than  an 
allusion,  but  even  this  is  missing.  Yet  the  narrative 
in  xvi.  7-9,  the  first  “we”  passage  according  to 
the  “  Neutral  ”  text,  implies  a  previous  acquaintance 
between  Luke  and  Paul.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  Apostle  took  a  man  with  him  to  preach 
to  the  Macedonians,  who  was  recently  a  convert,  or 
until  that  moment  a  convert  unknown  to  him. 
Codex  Bezae,  however,  makes  good  the  deficiency  of 
the  other  MSS. 

As  it  stands  in  the  generally  accepted  text,  Acts 
xi.  27-30  is  full  of  difficulties.  From  it  we  learn 
that  those  who  had  been  persecuted  at  the  time 
of  Stephen’s  martyrdom  had  made  their  way  to 
Antioch,  and  there  met  with  conspicuous  success 
in  their  missionary  labours.  The  result  was  that 
Barnabas  was  despatched  from  Jerusalem  to  con¬ 
firm  and  sustain  their  efforts.  By  him  also  “  much 
people  was  added  unto  the  Lord,”  and  at  length 
Paul  was  brought  thither  to  take  his  share  in  the 
great  work.  So  it  came  about  that  two  Apostles 
stayed  there  a  whole  year,  and  that  “  the  disciples 

1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iv.  p.  365  b. 
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were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.' '  At  this 
point,  if  we  follow  the  “  Neutral  "  text,  the  story 
takes  an  unexpected  turn.  Prophets  arrive  from 
Jerusalem,  and  amongst  them  Agabus,  who  pro¬ 
phesied  a  great  famine  over  all  the  world.  This 
happened  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  the  disciples 
sent  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Judea  by  the  hand 
of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  Codex  Bezae,  after  the 
mention  of  the  Prophets'  arrival,  represents  the 
course  of  events  differently.  “  And  there  was  great 
joy.  And  when  we  were  assembled,  one  of  them  by 
name  Agabus  signified  that  there  should  be  a 
famine."  Agabus  reappears  in  xxi.  io,  a  “  we  " 
passage,  where  he  is  introduced  as  if  for  the  first 
time.  These  phenomena  have  led  some  to  argue 
that  the  author  of  Acts  in  xxi.  io  copied  from  a  source 
different  from  that  which  preserved  a  record  of 
an  earlier  appearance.  But,  as  Harnack  shows,1 
Aristarchus  is  introduced  (xxvii.  2)  as  though  for 
the  first  time,  though  he  had  appeared  twice,  and  in 
the  second  case  in  a  passage  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  “  we  "  narrative.  He  would  further 
cut  the  knot  by  suggesting  that  the  name  Agabus 
in  the  earlier  chapter  is  not  original,  but  is  due  to 
an  ancient  interpolation  from  xxi.  10.  “  In  xi.  28," 

he  says,  “  we  are  not  led  to  expect  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  an  individual  prophet.  How  easily  it 
would  occur  to  any  one  to  complete  the  former 
passage  by  adding  the  name  from  the  latter  "  !  Of 
these  two  arguments,  one  is  superfluous,  for  if  the 
first  has  any  force  we  have  no  need  of  the  second. 
An  interpolation  which  survives  in  every  MS.  is 
rare,  and  on  other  grounds  the  excision  of  the  name 
is  impossible.  The  use  of  the  word  “  ovo^art  "  “by 
name  "  is  also  characteristic  of  Luke.2  The  section 
requires  a  somewhat  different  handling.  The  occur- 

1  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  38. 

2  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  35. 
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rence  in  Codex  Bezae  of  a  “  we  ”  passage  at  this 
point  is  most  suggestive,  avvearpafifievcov  Se  r)H(x)v 
els  avTcov.  This  meeting  is  in  Antioch,  and 
the  earliest  tradition  states  that  Luke  was  a  native 
of  Antioch. 


a  a  -.  £  \  \  \  /  i\  /■>»>»  a  r  )> 

Aovkcls  oe  to  fiev  yevos  oov  tojv  an  Avnoyeias. 
Eusebius 1  expresses  himself  strangely,  but  can 
hardly  mean,  as  Sir  William  Ramsay  supposes,  that 
Luke  "  belonged  to  a  family  that  had  a  connection 
with  Antioch,”  nor  did  Jerome  and  Euthalius  so 
understand  him.  The  Prefatio  Lucae  (dated  by 
Harnack  third  century  at  latest)  also  speaks  of  Luke 
as  “  a  Syrian  of  Antioch,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles, 
and  afterwards  a  follower  of  St.  Paul.” 

Harnack  has  also  collected  evidence  from  the 
book  of  Acts  which  “  is  not  only  not  opposed  to  the 
tradition  that  its  author  was  a  native  of  Antioch, 
but  even  admirably  accommodates  itself  thereto.”  2 
The  historian  writes  with  a  certain  authoritativeness 
when  he  is  in  Antioch,  or  is  relating  “  what  points 
his  attention  to  that  city.”  The  enumeration  of 
the  five  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Antiochean 
Church  “  (and  especially  the  distinguishing  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  names)  could  have  been  interesting  only 
to  Antiocheans,  or  can  be  explained  only  from  the 
interest  it  had  for  an  Antiochean  writer.”  2 

Again,  “  the  great  missionary  journey  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  appears  as  an  Antiochean  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  in  Antioch  the  burning  question  con¬ 
cerning  circumcision  is  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the 
Church  in  this  city,  which  sends  its  representatives 
to  the  council  at  Jerusalem.”  3 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  Acts  xi. 
28  (Codex  Bezae)  presupposes  the  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  Luke’s  birthplace.  We  may  go  further,  and 


1  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  4. 

2  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  22-3. 
3  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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upon  the  evidence  of  the  passage  itself,  declare  it 
an  authentic  piece  of  Luke’s  writing,  proving  that 
the  author  of  the  third  gospel  and  the  Acts  was  a 
member  of  the  Antiochean  Church.  The  opening 
statement  that  there  was  great  joy  is  consistent 
with  what  precedes.  Barnabas  “  was  glad  ”  (e^a prj) 
when  “  he  had  seen  the  grace  of  God.”  The  advent 
of  Paul  and  the  Apostolic  preaching  was  followed, 
after  a  year’s  ministry,  by  the  arrival  of  prophets 
from  Jerusalem.  This  marked  the  culminating 
point  of  rejoicing  amongst  the  disciples.  Their 
assembling  together  to  hear  what  message  the 
prophets  had  to  deliver  was  natural  and  inevitable. 
In  verse  26,  we  are  expressly  told  of  such  assemblies 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles.  The  prophetic  message  is,  in  Luke’s 
manner,  only  partially  reported. 

The  famine  over  all  the  inhabited  world  which 
Agabus  foresaw  is  not  easily  explained.  Antioch, 
at  least,  was  not  affected,  for,  according  to  verses  29  f . 
the  disciples  there  "  sent  relief  to  the  brethren  in 
Judea.”  According  to  Josephus,1  a  great  famine 
came  upon  Judea  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Professor  Torrey 2  believes  the  words 
oXrj  rj  oLKovfxevr]  to  be  a  natural  mistranslation  of  the 
Aramaic  njhn  ^2  in  Luke’s  source ;  the  words 
originally  having  denoted  only  the  land  of  Judea. 
Wendt  thinks  “  the  author  of  Acts  misunderstood 
his  source,  which  referred  to  that  kind  of  famine 
of  which  the  prophet  Amos  spoke,  not  a  famine  of 
bread  .  .  .  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord.”3 
These  explanations  are  ingenious,  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  Luke  belonged  to  the  Antiochean  Church 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  a  source  lies  behind 
his  narrative  at  this  point,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  Ant.  xx.  v.  2. 

2  Composition  and  Date  of  Acts,  p.  21. 

3  Hibbert  Journal,  xii.  154. 
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we  may  presume  that  if  such  a  source  existed  the 
sort  of  famine  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  would  surely 
be  shown. 

It  is  simplest  to  suppose  that  Luke,  who  was 
present,  gives  the  words  of  Agabus,  and  contents 
himself  by  adding  yjng  iyivero  ini  KAauSt ov,  a  phrase 
further  elucidated  by  the  mention  of  the  despatch 
of  relief  to  Jerusalem,  and  intended  to  identify  the 
famine  with  that  spoken  of  by  Josephus. 

Donations  to  the  Jerusalem  church  “  by  young 
Christian  communities  drawn  from  pagans  in  Asia 
and  Europe  ”  1  for  long  constituted  “  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  consciousness  that  all  Christians  shared 
an  inner  fellowship/’  We  may  perhaps  compare 
the  modern  contributions  made  by  every  Christian 
Science  Church,  from  its  formation,  to  the  mother 
church  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  the  outstanding  difference 
being,  of  course,  that  the  latter  is  not  afflicted  with 
apostolic  poverty. 

Dr.  Plummer’s  statement 2  that  the  “  Western  ” 
reading  here  may  be  true  without  being  original  is 
precarious.  Harnack  expresses  it  more  cautiously,3 
“  This  reading  is  correct  in  that  it  marks  that  the 
tradition  here  belongs  not  to  Jerusalem  but  to 
Antioch.”  The  English  scholar’s  position  has 
powerful  support  in  Westcott  and  Hort’s  attitude 
towards  the  so-called  interpolations  of  the  “  Western” 
text.  Roughly  stated  this  is  that  such  a  passage 
as  this  preserves  an  original  tradition  taken  from 
some  other  source,  written  or  oral.  In  the  same 
way  Professor  Ramsay  credits  an  interpolator  in 
Acts  with  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Oriental 
geography  and  customs.  The  "we”  passage  under 
discussion,  like  the  astonishing  information  of 
Ramsay’s  glossator,  seems  too  good  to  be  true — as 

1  Harnack,  Expansion  of  Christianity  (Eng.  Tr.),  i.  227. 

2  Commentary  on  Luke,  p.  xii. 

3  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  167. 
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interpolated  tradition.  It  is  either  something  more 
or  less.  A  critical  examination  of  Acts  xi.  28 
suggests  the  former  alternative.  The  addition  of 
these  words  by  a  later  writer  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for  than  their  omission.  There  is  no 
previous  occurrence  of  the  first  person  to  mislead  a 
copyist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  apparently  slight 
connection  of  the  words  with  the  context  might 
easily  lead  a  scribe  to  omit  them  as  not  being 
original. 

As  Zahn  asks,1  “  What  can  have  induced  a  scribe 
or  scholiast  to  alter  the  current  text  in  this  way,  and 
smuggle  in  just  at  this  point  a  ‘we’  passage?  No 
man  can  say.”  Preuschen2  admits  that  the  "we” 
document  lies  behind  the  narrative  at  this  point,  and 
John  Weiss  3  is  in  agreement. 

Pfleiderer,4  who  credits  “  D  ”  with  the  first  of 
the  “we”  sections,  thinks  the  date  (rjns  iyevero  irrl 
KXavSuov)  was  added  by  the  author  of  Acts  (whom 
he  distinguishes  from  Luke)  from  his  knowledge  of 
Josephus.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  the  author 
of  Acts  owed  this  or  any  other  chronological  reference 
to  Josephus. 

Harnack  5  in  his  examination  of  the  chronological 
data  in  Acts,  singles  out  two  points  as  “  worthy  of 
special  notice  and  consideration  ”  in  connection 
with  the  earliest  period  of  the  mission  in  Palestine, 
viz.  the  date  of  Paul's  first  and  fundamentally 
important  visit  to  Antioch,  and  the  reference  to  the 
famine  under  Claudius,  together  with  the  reference 
to  Herod  Agrippa.  He  adds,  "  The  fact  that  this 
notice  is  unique  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  suggests 
that  the  account  of  the  mission  in  Antioch,  in  regard 

1  Das  Evangelium  des  Lucas,  S.  10. 

2  Die  Apostelgeschichte,  S.  100. 

3  Das  Urchristentum,  S.  105. 

4  Primitive  Christianity  (Eng.  Tr.),  vol  ii.  p.  227. 

5  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  14,  15. 
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to  its  source,  either  belongs  to  the  accounts  of  the 
second  half  or  is  not  inferior  to  them  in  value.” 

Combining  the  two  complementary  “  half  truths  ” 
of  Pfleiderer  and  Harnack,  we  should  say  that  on 
internal  and  external  evidence  the  account  of  the 
mission  in  Antioch  belongs  to  the  diary  of  Luke. 

As  commonly  understood,  the  first  “we”  passage 
is  xvi.  10-17,  immediately  after  the  vision  at  Troas. 
Then  there  is  a  break,  xx.  5-1 1  is  the  second 
passage,  xxi.  1-18  the  third,  xxvii.  i-xxviii.  16  the 
fourth  and  last.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  why  there  should  not  have  been  a  reference 
earlier  than  these  to  the  author  of  the  narratives. 
Indeed,  the  presumption  is  quite  the  other  way. 
Against  the  acceptance  of  the  “  Western  ”  reading, 
Ramsay  is  most  decided.1  “  The  Bezan  ‘  we  ’  in 
xi.  28  will  satisfy  those  who  consider  the  Bezan 
text  to  be  Lucan,  but  to  us  it  appears  to  condemn  the 
Bezan  text  as  of  non-Lucan  origin.  The  warmth 
of  feeling  which  breathes  through  all  parts  of  Acts 
dealing  with  the  strictly  Greek  world,  is  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  cold  and  strictly  historical  tone  of 
the  few  brief  references  to  Syrian  Antioch.”  “  Our 
view  is  that  the  Reviser  had  an  Antiochean  connec¬ 
tion,  and  betrays  it  in  that  insertion,  which  to  him 
recorded  a  historical  fact,  but  to  us  seems  legend 
in  an  early  stage  of  growth.”  The  assumption  that 
we  need  to  accept  the  Bezan  text  as  Lucan,  before 
we  attribute  any  single  reading  in  it  to  Luke,  is 
not  justifiable.  Again,  a  Greek,  though  he  were  a 
native  of  Antioch,  might  not  unnaturally  feel  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  “  strictly  Greek  world  ”  than 
about  the  Syrian  city.  The  place  in  which  a  man 
is  born  is  often  very  much  less  to  him  than  the 
home  of  his  fathers.  Professor  Ramsay’s  j udgement, 
on  his  own  showing,  depends  upon  a  subjective 
criterion,  and  lacks  the  support  of  tradition.  More- 

1  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  210. 
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over,  it  is  bound  up  with  his  identification  of  Luke 
with  “  the  man  from  Macedonia  ”  in  the  vision. 
“  In  favour  of  this  conjecture  stands  the  circum¬ 
stance, says  Harnack,1  “  that  the  ‘  we  ’  at  this 
point  would  receive  a  good  explanation,  and  would 
no  longer  startle  us  like  a  sudden  pistol-shot/’ 
There  is  no  shock,  however,  if  the  “  Western  ” 
reading  in  xi.  28  is  accepted.  “  The  delicacy  of 
St.  Luke’s  literary  feeling  ”  is  also  as  evident  in 
the  hint  that  he  was  converted  at  Antioch,  as  in  the 
“  hint  that  Paul  learnt  to  know  him  at  Troas.”  2 

IV.  Sir  William  Ramsay  on  Luke’s  Conversion 

According  to  Ramsay’s  theory,  the  conversion 
of  Luke  to  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  alluded 
to.  “  Beyond  the  appearance  of  Luke  at  Troas,”  3 
we  cannot  penetrate  through  the  veil  in  which  Luke 
has  enveloped  himself.  Was  he  already  a  Christian, 
or  did  he  come  under  the  influence  of  Christianity 
through  meeting  Paul  here  ?  No  evidence  remains  ; 
“  something  sealed  the  lips  of  that  evangelist,  so 
far  as  he  himself  is  concerned.”  His  own  inference 
is  that  they  met  as  strangers.  But  Luke’s  silence 
is  not  so  complete  as  this,  nor  Paul’s  conduct  so 
inexplicable.  At  Antioch,  where  a  great  Christian 
movement  had  sprung  up,  fostered  by  Barnabas, 
and  then  by  Paul,  Luke,  a  native  Greek  physician 
of  that  city,  had  been  caught  up  by  the  wave  of 
conversion.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  one 
of  Paul’s  own  converts,  which  would  account  for  the 
deep  personal  interest  of  the  one  in  the  other,  and 
also  that  during  the  year  when  the  disciples  were 
“  gathered  together  in  the  Church,”  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  himself  to  become,  in  due  course,  evangelist  and 
historian  of  the  new  faith.  Such  is  the  light  thrown 

1  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  99.  2  Ibid. 

3  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  203. 
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upon  the  first  meeting  of  Paul  and  Luke  by  the 
“  Western  ”  reading.  The  actual  words  of  Luke 
the  first  time  he  speaks  in  the  first  person  are  indeed 
few  in  number.  Even  his  account  of  Antioch  as  a 
whole  lacks 1  “  that  vivid  distinctness  which  is 
found  in  most  of  the  descriptions  in  the  second 
half  of  the  book.”  Hence  Harnack  thinks2  “the 
narrative  depends  not  upon  the  personal  experience 
and  the  eye-witness  of  the  writer,  but  upon  tradition.” 
And  “  for  this  reason,  the  ‘  we  ’  of  codex  D  in  xi. 
28  is  certainly  not  original.”  Hence,  however,  a 
fine  distinction  should  not  be  neglected.  Luke, 
the  recent  convert,  would  not  write  with  the  same 
confidence  nor  at  such  length  as  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  had  only  known  Paul, 
at  most,  for  a  year.  By  the  time  the  next  “  we  ” 
passage  is  written,  the  positions  of  both  men  are 
very  much  changed.  A  considerable  time  has 
elapsed,  during  which  Paul’s  missionary  zeal  has 
raised  him  to  the  front  rank  of  Christian  Apostles, 
and  Luke’s  steadfast  adherence  to  the  faith  of  his 
adoption  made  him  the  Apostle’s  closest  friend. 

When  John  Bright  “  went  over  to  Manchester  ” 
(in  1836)  to  ask  Cobden,  his  senior  by  seven  years, 
“if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  Rochdale 
and  to  speak  at  an  education  meeting  ”  he  little 
knew  that  there  then  began  “  the  most  important 
and  perhaps  the  most  intimate  and  unclouded 
friendship  in  English  political  history.” 3  Indeed, 
it  was  not  until  five  years  later  that  “  the  sacred 
compact  ”  was  made  which  linked  their  lives  together 
until  the  death  of  the  older  man.  Had  Bright  kept 
a  diary  in  1836,  or  even  a  few  years  later,  assuredly 
his  first  meeting  with  Cobden  would  have  been 
honoured  with  but  slight  mention. 

1  Harnack,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  91. 

2  Ibid.  p.  91,  note. 

3  Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  p.  30. 
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Where  Luke  was,  and  what  he  was  doing,  in  the 
interval  between  the  times  spoken  of  in  chapters  xi. 
and  xvi.  is  no  more  apparent  than  his  work  or  where¬ 
abouts  between  the  other  periods  when  he  writes  in 
the  first  person,  and  is  in  the  company  of  Paul. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  during  none  of  these  intervals 
was  the  evangelist  idle.  A  detailed  narrative  of 
affairs  at  Antioch,  his  native  city,  and  the  place  of 
his  conversion,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
career,  would  have  been  impossible  to  his  delicate, 
retiring  nature.  As  it  is,  if  Luke  was,  as  the 
“  Western  ”  text  implies,  brought  into  the  Church 
at  Antioch,  his  reference  to  that  fact  is  at  once 
characteristic  and  fitting.  The  reading  which 
suggests  it  is  attested  by  St.  Augustine,  and  is 
quite  in  Luke’s  manner.  The  word  for  joy, 
dyaAAtacris*,  occurs  three  times  elsewhere  in  Luke 
and  Acts,  and  only  twice  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  Luke’s  natural  joyousness  is  displayed 
in  both  his  books,  and  is  discussed  elsewhere.1 
yLvorp€(j)eLv  is  found  in  an  accepted  “  we  ”  passage 
(Acts  xxviii.  3),  and  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
only  once.  The  participle  and  the  verb  compounded 
with  preposition  are  characteristic  of  Luke.  Accept¬ 
ing  the  “  Western  ”  reading,  we  must  finally  reject 
as  “  entirely  arbitrary  ”  2  Harnack’s  suggested  ex¬ 
cision  of  the  name  “  Agabus.”  This  prophet,  who 
appears  twice  in  Acts,  and  on  both  occasions  in  a 
“  we  ”  passage,  must  have  been  known  to  Luke. 

We  are  indebted  to  Codex  Bezae  for  preserving 
an  extract  from  Luke's  diary,  which  dissipates  the 
darkness  that  in  the  “  Neutral  ”  text  surrounds  the 
conversion  of  Luke  to  Christianity,  and  his  first 
meeting  with  the  Apostle  Paul. 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Humorist." 

2  Clemen,  Hibbert  Journal,  viii.  787. 
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LUKE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

I.  Introduction — Luke’s  Medical  Training 
and  Acquaintances 

The  Greek  physician  who  passed  by  steps  we 
cannot  trace  from  a  Pagan  medical  school  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  entered  the  inmost  circle  of 
the  great  Apostle,  must  have  been  a  man  with  a 
conspicuous  capacity  for  friendship.  Paul’s  en¬ 
dearing  allusion  to  him  in  the  letter  to  the  Colossians 
is  only  one  proof  of  this.  The  self-repression 
of  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  his 
tendency  to  hero-worship,  his  joyous  disposition 
and  unfailing  fidelity  are  evidences  sufficient  of 
themselves.  His  writings  reveal  a  man  of  geniality 
with  a  modesty  that  must  have  endeared  him  to 
his  kind.  Unhappily  his  virtues  not  less  than  his 
plans  have  hindered  him  from  saying  much  of  his 
relations  with  comrades  and  acquaintances.  What 
Luke  has  left  us  are  simply  references,  incidental 
and  fragmentary,  to  the  men  and  women  he  met 
and  knew.  Yet  even  from  these  there  is  much  to 
be  learnt. 

We  should  be  grateful  for  any  light  thrown  upon 
the  pre-Christian  life  of  Luke.  Probably,  like 
many  other  converts,  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  synagogue  before  he  embraced  Christianity. 
His  works  suggest  this  in  more  ways  than  one. 
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Whether  we  can  go  further  back  and  discover  the 
names  of  his  fellow  -  students  is  more  doubtful. 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  gospel  prologue 
to  that  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides 
Pedacius,  it  has  been  thought  the  two  men  might 
have  studied  at  the  same  time  at  the  University  of 
Tarsus.  Dioscorides  apparently  must  be  dated  in 
the  first  or  second  century,  and  was  a  native  of 
Anazarbus,  fifty  miles  from  Tarsus,  where  a  famous 
school  of  medicine  was  held.  It  is  therefore  not 
quite  impossible  that  Luke  and  he  were  acquainted. 
But  Galen’s  dedication  to  Piso  of  his  book  on 
Antidotes  resembles  Luke’s  dedication  of  his  gospel 
to  Theophilus,  and  in  the  preface  of  Hippocrates 
on  ancient  medicine,  which  must  have  been  written 
three  hundred  years  before  Luke  wielded  a  pen, 
there  is  some  likeness  to  the  preface  to  the  third 
gospel.  If  Luke  is  not  following  a  customary 
form,  he  had  probably  read  the  works  of  the  Greek 
authors  mentioned.  But  between  such  knowledge 
and  personal  acquaintance  is  a  gap  which  no 
tradition  bridges  over. 

II.  His  Friends  in  the  Church — Mark 

The  friends  and  companions  of  Luke  the  Christian 
evangelist  and  historian  were  numerous,  and  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the 
primitive  Church.  If  he  did  not  enjoy  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  any  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  he  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  their  contemporaries  and 
followers.  Many,  possibly  most,  of  these  were 
rather  drawn  in  the  first  place  to  the  great  pioneer 
preacher  whom  Luke  honoured  so  dearly,  but  some 
at  least  entered  into  most  amicable  relations  with 
the  evangelist  himself.  Of  the  other  evangelists, 
Mark  was  well  known  to  Luke.  For  a  time,  truly, 
Luke’s  friendship  suffered  something  like  a  reverse. 
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The  men  were  of  different  nationalities,  and,  as  a 
comparison  of  their  writings  proves,  were  of  a 
different  order  of  genius.  If  with  Dr.  Chase  we 
interpret  imrjperrjv  of  Acts  xiii.  5,  as  “  synagogue 
minister  ”  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
Jewish  epitaph  found  at  Rome,  then  we  see  how 
close  Mark's  ties  with  Judaism  were,  whilst  the 
outstanding  facts  about  Luke  were  his  Greek  origin 
and  his  Pauline  sympathies.  But  these  things  of 
themselves  would  not  have  separated  Luke  and 
Mark.  It  was  the  latter’s  desertion  of  Paul  at 
Pamphylia,  when  “  he  went  not  with  them  to  the 
work  ”  that  Luke  resented.  His  mention  of  this 
act  shows  that  he  shared  the  anger  of  Paul  which 
led  to  the  breach  with  Barnabas.  If,  as  on  other 
grounds  seems  likely,  Luke  was  converted  to 
Christianity  at  Antioch,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
together  had  ministered  with  such  success,  there 
were  more  reasons  than  one  for  Luke’s  displeasure. 

Besides  Mark’s  withdrawal  from  missionary 
labours  there  was  the  severance  of  two  friends 
with  both  of  whom  Luke  had  been  on  good 
terms  since  the  earliest  days  of  his  entering  the 
Church. 

There  was  beneath  all  else  Luke’s  sympathy  with 
the  policy  of  Paul  as  opposed  to  that  favoured  by 
the  Jewish  party  in  the  Church  to  which  Mark 
belonged.  Later,  when  Paul  and  Mark  had  been 
reconciled,  Luke  is  found  in  the  company  of  both 
under  circumstances  that  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  their  friendship.  When  Colossians  and 
Philemon  were  written  Mark  was  at  Rome  with  the 
Apostle  as  “  fellow- worker,”  sharing  his  imprison¬ 
ment  and  affording  him  “  comfort.”  This  change  in 
the  relations  of  Paul  and  Mark  must  be  due  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  cousin  of  Barnabas  of  Paulinism 
in  its  broad  outlines.  The  reunion  may  have  been 
effected  by  Luke.  It  is  significant  that  Paul  never 
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mentioned  Luke  without  mentioning  Mark.  Pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  Apostle’s  mind  these  two  were 
associated  in  some  special  way.  A  casual  reference 
to  the  name  of  the  maidservant  in  the  home  of 
Mark’s  mother  indicates  that  Luke  was  familiar 
with  the  family  of  the  second  evangelist.  As  an 
intermediary,  the  former  friend  of  Barnabas  would 
occupy  a  favourable  position,  whilst  his  natural 
disposition  would  prompt  him  to  play  the  part  of 
peacemaker.  Other  reasons  for  Luke’s  intervention 
lie  only  just  beneath  the  surface. 

The  arguments  of  Harnack,  negative  and  posi¬ 
tive,  for  the  early  dates  of  the  third  gospel  and  of 
Acts  merit  careful  consideration.  He  concludes, 
“It  is  possible  that  St.  Luke  brought  his  gospel  to 
Rome  when  he  came  thither  to  Paul  in  prison  ;  and 
tradition  asserts  no  veto  against  the  hypothesis  that 
St.  Luke,  when  he  met  St.  Mark  in  the  company  of 
Paul  the  prisoner,  was  permitted  by  him  to  peruse 
a  written  record  of  the  Gospel  history  which  was 
essentially  identical  with  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark 
given  to  the  Church  at  a  later  time.”  1 

Before  Mark  reached  Rome,  Luke  probably  knew 
what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  compiling  his 
gospel.  Having  resolved  himself  to  publish  an 
accurate  account  of  all  things  from  the  first,  he  had 
a  personal  interest  in  the  reconciliation  of  Paul  and 
Mark,  since,  as  the  bosom  friend  of  the  former,  he 
could  not  otherwise  so  easily  learn  what  had  been 
accomplished.  Certainly,  Luke  made  a  full  if 
somewhat  free  use  of  Mark’s  gospel,  and  if  “  the 
peculiar  relation  that  exists  between  the  second  and 
third  gospels  suggests  that  St.  Luke  was  not  yet 
acquainted  with  St.  Mark’s  final  revision  ”  then 
he  was  indebted  to  Mark  as  a  private  friend  for  an 
inspection  of  a  first  draft  of  his  gospel  rather  than 

1  Harnack,  Date  of  the  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Eng. 
Tr.),  pp.  132,  133. 
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to  him  as  the  author  of  a  gospel  which  enjoyed 
something  like  a  circulation  in  the  Church. 

III.  Paul 

Of  Luke’s  intimate  friendship  with  Paul  some¬ 
thing  has  been  said.  Probably  his  admiration  for 
the  Apostle,  so  patent  throughout  Acts,  is  that  not 
only  of  a  disciple  but  of  a  personal  convert.1 

It  is  significant  that  the  name  AovkHs  appears 
in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Colossians,  Philemon, 
and  2  Timothy.  The  first  two  epistles  are  almost 
indisputably  Pauline,  and  the  section  of  2  Timothy 
(iv.  9-21)  which  contains  the  reference  to  Luke 
is  admitted  by  many  scholars  who  deny  Paul’s 
authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  to  be  a  genuine 
Pauline  fragment. 

AovKas  is  a  contraction  of  Aovkclvos  and  of 
Aovklos.  Professor  Ramsay  2  quotes  an  inscription 
of  Pisidian  Antioch  where  AovkoLs  and  Aovklos  are 
used  for  the  same  person.  The  name  AovkoLs  “  belongs 
in  fact  to  the  class  of  pet  names,  as  a  glance  at  the 
long  list  of  such  in  Jannaris’  Historical  Greek 
Grammar  will  show.”  3  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  Paul  coined  the  “  pet  name  ”  for  his  young 
friend,  and  that  the  very  name  of  the  author  of  the 
third  gospel  and  of  Acts,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
is  an  evidence  of  Apostolic  regard  for  him  ? 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  Luke  was  a  chosen 
companion,  one  of  two  who  accompanied  Paul  on 
his  perilous  journey  to  Rome.  The  evangelist  was 
a  missionary  preacher  with  the  Apostle,  his  fellow- 
worker  and  medical  adviser. 

It  may  not  be,  as  Hobart  supposes,  that  the 
recorded  meetings  of  Paul  and  Luke  were,  in  every 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Diarist,"  p.  202. 

2  Expositor,  December  1912,  pp.  504  ft. 

3  Souter,  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  ii.  83. 
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case,  related  to  the  exercise  of  his  profession  by 
the  younger  man,  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
that  “  the  beloved  physician  ”  was  a  cheery  comrade 
whose  presence  was  inspiriting  to  the  older  man.1 

In  many  ways  the  relations  in  which  Paul  stood 
to  Luke  resemble  those  between  Cicero  and  his 
freedman  Tiro.  The  great  Roman  orator  owed  much 
besides  the  preservation  of  his  letters  to  his  faithful 
friend.  In  the  words  of  Quintus  Cicero  2  Tiro,  a 
man  “  much  superior  to  the  station  in  which  he  was 
born,”  was  the  companion  in  study  of  his  gifted 
master.  Luke,  who  only  less  distinctly  than  Tiro 
has  preserved  for  us  the  portrait  of  a  great  man  of 
antiquity,  was  probably  a  dependent,  and  certainly, 
to  all  outward  appearance,  a  servant  of  the  Apostle. 
As  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  Seneca,  Cicero,  and 
Quintilian,  slaves,  especially  Syrians,  practised 
medicine. 

The  Greek  physician,  who  travelled  with  Paul 
through  the  provinces  and  finally  to  Rome,  was  not 
less  invaluable  to  him  than  the  Latin  secretary  who 
accompanied  Cicero  on  his  travels  through  the 
Empire.  And  Paul  might  have  written  to  Luke  in 
the  same  terms  as  Cicero  did  to  Tiro  : 3  “  The  obliga¬ 
tions  which  you  have  conferred  on  me  are  count¬ 
less,  in  my  home  and  in  the  Forum,  at  Rome  and  in 
my  province ;  they  extend  alike  to  my  public  and  my 
private  concerns — to  my  studies  and  to  my  writing.” 

The  precise  extent  to  which  Luke  was  a 
“  Paulinist  ”  has  been  unnecessarily  laboured  by 
various  scholars.4  The  author  of  the  speech  of  Paul 
at  Miletus  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  was  surely  at 
one,  in  the  main,  with  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 
An  examination  of  Luke’s  vocabulary  discloses  the 
extent  of  his  obligations.  Mr.  Naylor  has  made 

1  See  “  Luke  the  Humorist,"  pp.  146-7. 

2  Ad  Fam.  xvi.  16.  3  Ibid.  xvi.  4.  2. 

4  See  “  Luke  the  Theologian." 
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a  further  contribution  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
relations  of  Paul  and  Luke.  After  discussing  the 
current  theories  of  medicine  amongst  the  ancients, 
and,  in  particular,  the  Greek  view  of  demoniac 
possession,  he  says :  “  The  scientific  influence 
of  Greek  medicine  upon  Luke’s  mind  was  over¬ 
borne  by  that  of  Paul,  and  by  his  experiences 
in  the  Jewish  Christian  atmosphere  in  which  he 
certainly  lived  from  the  time  of  meeting  Paul  at 
Troas,  if  not  from  an  earlier  period  of  connection 
with  the  Church  at  Antioch.” 1  Assuming  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  urged  elsewhere,  we  may  lay 
stress  on  the  last  few  words,  and  connect  them 
closely  with  the  first  sentence.  In  any  case,  if 
contact  with  Paul  sufficed  to  counteract  a  previous 
scientific  training,  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  would 
affect  a  fortiori  Luke’s  theological  and  doctrinal 
opinions,  though  we  need  not  regard  him  as  “  a 
Paulinist  masquerading  as  a  historian.” 

Harnack  2  properly  protests  against  the  “  common 
assumption  that  a  companion  of  Paul  must  be 
pictured  simply  according  to  the  pattern  of  the 
Master.”  “  Tatian  was  a  disciple  of  Justin,  and 
mentions  Justin  with  the  highest  praise  in  the  very 
work  which  shows  us  how  far  in  teaching  he  is 
removed  from  his  master.” 

IV.  Barnabas 

Synchronous  with  Luke’s  acquaintance  with 
Paul  was  his  meeting  with  Barnabas.  The  primary 
rank  of  the  Cypriote  amongst  the  early  missioners 
of  the  faith  is  not  concealed  by  Luke.  The  kins¬ 
man  of  Mark  was  influential  in  the  Church  at 
Antioch  and  elsewhere  after  his  departure  from 
that  city.  His  earlier  sacrifices  for  the  common 

1  Hibbevt  Journal,  viii.  43. 

2  Date  of  the  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  33. 
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good  of  the  Christian  community  are  specially  noted. 
More  than  once  he  and  Paul  are  represented  as 
sharing  the  same  sentiments  in  their  preaching. 
They  were  the  chosen  delegates  of  the  Antiochean 
Church  to  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  upon  the  question 
of  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  with  others 
they  brought  back  to  Antioch  the  decrees  of  the 
Jerusalem  Council.  After  the  breach  between 
them  Luke  makes  no  further  mention  of  Barnabas, 
though  from  references  by  Paul  it  appears  that 
their  friendship  was,  at  least  partially,  resumed. 
Indeed,  after  the  reconciliation  of  Paul  with  Mark, 
this  would  be  both  easy  and  natural.  We  may 
properly  assume  that  Luke,  following  the  lead  of 
Paul,  cultivated  again  the  good-will  of  one  whose 
friendship  he  had  formerly  valued. 

V.  Aristarchus 

In  the  company  of  Paul  and  Luke  there  travelled 
to  Rome  “  Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian  of  Thessa- 
lonica.”  1  He  and  Gaius  are  mentioned  by  Luke  in 
connection  with  the  disturbance  at  Ephesus,  and 
Harnack  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason 
for  this,  if  these  men  were  not  Luke’s  authorities 
for  the  account  of  the  tumult  in  the  city  famous  as 
“  the  temple-keeper  of  the  great  Goddess  Artemis.”  2 
Obviously  Aristarchus  was  a  person  of  some 
moment  in  the  Pauline  circle,  for  he  is  described 
as  the  Apostle’s  fellow-worker  and  as  one  who 
shared  his  imprisonment.  What  a  share  in  im¬ 
prisonment  implies  cannot  be  exactly  determined. 
It  may  have  been  a  temporary  confinement,  or 
a  voluntary  captivity.  But  it  must  have  been 
possible  only  to  an  intimate  friend  of  Paul.  Luke’s 
association  with  Aristarchus  can  scarcely  have  been 
less  cordial.  Their  long  journey  together  to  the 

1  Acts  xxvii.  2.  2  Acts  xix.  35. 
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capital,  and  Luke’s  dependence  upon  the  Thessa- 
lonian  for  a  portion  of  his  narrative,  argue  a 
considerable  degree  of  intimacy.  Unfortunately 
Aristarchus  remains  a  rather  shadowy  figure  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Howbeit,  a  common  accept¬ 
ance  of  Paul’s  leadership,  and  a  common  danger 
encountered  in  his  behalf,  assuredly  bound  together 
Luke  and  Aristarchus,  men  of  one  race,  as  more 
than  mere  acquaintances. 

VI.  Philip  the  Evangelist  and  his  Daughters 

Like  Aristarchus,  Philip  the  Evangelist  and  his 
daughters  are  reckoned  by  many  on  good  grounds 
to  have  been  one  of  Luke’s  authorities  for  traditions 
which  he  preserved.  Philip  was  either  a  Hellenist 
or  a  liberal  Hebrew,  a  missionary  preacher,  who, 
as  Luke  informs  us,  carried  the  gospel  into  Samaria. 
By  his  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  treasurer 
to  Candace,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  as  he  journeyed 
between  Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  he  performed  another 
conspicuous  piece  of  pioneer  work.  It  may  have 
been  from  such  successful  propaganda  that  he 
gained  the  title  “  the  evangelist.”  Luke  with  Paul 
and  others  stayed  “  many  days  ”  at  the  home  of 
Philip  in  Caesarea,  and  probably  met  him  after¬ 
wards  in  Asia.  Papias  of  Hierapolis  reported  that 
he  had  heard  from  the  daughters  of  Philip  wonder¬ 
ful  tales  of  former  times.  Harnack  and  Dr.  Bartlet 
ascribe  much  of  the  matter  peculiar  to  Luke,  which 
betrays  a  Jerusalem  standpoint,  and  an  interest  in 
women  and  in  Samaritans,  to  this  source.  Apparently 
the  traditions  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  which  Luke 
gives  are  in  a  large  measure  of  the  same  legendary 
character  as  those  to  which  Papias  afterwards 
listened.  Perhaps  Luke’s  interest  in  prophecy  may 
be  partially  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ecstatic 
utterances  of  these  women. 
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VII.  Manaen 

Of  one  man,  who  was  probably  Luke’s  informant 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Herods,1  mention  is  made 
but  once  by  the  author  of  Acts.  Manaen  is  included 
amongst  the  “  prophets  and  teachers  ”  in  the  church 
at  Antioch  (xiii.  i),  and  described  as  'HpatSov  rod 
T€Tpapxov  ovvTpo(j)os.  The  last  word,  literally 
“  foster-brother,”  is  rendered  by  Deissmann 2 
“  intimate  friend.”  From  Polybius,  inscriptions, 
and  the  papyri  we  learn  that  crvvrpofos  rod  fiacnXecos 
was  a  Hellenistic  court-title.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
Manaen  was,  for  some  reason,  in  the  confidence  of 
Herod  Antipas,  and  we  may  assume  that  Luke’s 
intimacy  with  one  of  his  early  teachers  was  not 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  from  him,  as  a  courtier, 
he  derived  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  reigning 
house  when  engaged  in  compiling  materials  for  his 
history. 


VIII.  Theophilus 

The  most  excellent  Theophilus  to  whom  Luke 
dedicated  both  his  books  must  have  been  a  friend, 
if  not  a  patron,  of  our  author,  and,  as  the  title  shows, 
a  personage  of  considerable  worldly  importance.  Dr. 
Moffatt  thinks  “  he  may  have  been  on  the  pro¬ 
consular  staff,  or  an  official  of  some  kind  in  the 
imperial  service.”  3 

Lightfoot,  however,  is  sceptical  about  the  existence 
of  any  friend  of  Luke  bearing  the  name  Theophilus.4 
“  The  adoption  of  the  name  Theophilus  or  Philotheus 
as  a  representative  godly  Christian  has  parallels 
in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.”  “It  is  no 

1  See  p.  27.  2  Bible  Studies  (Eng.  Tr.)t  p.  312. 

3  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  ii.  727. 

4  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  26. 
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objection  that  he  is  designated  Kpdr taros,  a  title 
given  to  those  in  high  position,  for  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  writer  should  not  have  wished  to  commend 
the  faith  of  Christ  to  persons  of  this  class.” 

The  parallels  adduced  by  Lightfoot  are,  however, 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  treatises.  A  historian, 
writing  a  preface  to  his  works,  would  be  free,  it 
might  be  assumed,  from  the  motives  which  lead  con¬ 
troversialists  or  theologians  to  employ  pseudonyms. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Luke  had  any  reason 
for  addressing  himself,  in  a  general  way,  to  persons 
of  the  class  to  whom  the  title  Kpanaros  was  applied. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Paul  said  (1  Cor  i.  26),  “  not 
many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  were  called.”  Even  later  than  Luke’s 
day  it  was  a  common  reproach  that  Christianity  was 
a  religion  of  the  common  people,  and  the  Apologists 
rather  gloried  in  it  than  denied  it. 

“  Luke’s  dedication  of  a  second  book  to  Theo- 
philus  ”  should  be  understood,  as  Zahn  says,1  “  as 
proof  that  the  first  had  met  a  kindly  reception, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Theophilus,  following  the 
recognised  practice  of  the  time,  would  arrange  for 
the  circulation  of  both  books.”  “  The  patronus  libri 
often  undertook  to  have  copies  of  the  book  made 
by  librarii  at  his  own  expense,  and  thus  its  intro¬ 
duction  to  wider  circles  was  facilitated.”  2 

References  to  Jewish  feasts  throughout  the  whole 
of  Acts  presume  in  Theophilus  such  a  knowledge 
as  only  one  who  had  been  in  touch  with  Judaism 
could  possess. 

The  name  Theophilus  has  been  found  on  an 
ostrakon  as  the  name  of  a  Jew  who  lived  in  the  first 
century.  It  seems  improbable  that  a  Greek  bore  the 
name  of  Theophilus  from  birth,  and  Harnack  supposes 

1  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  Tr.),  iii.  43. 

2  Moffatt,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
P-  3i3- 
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that  either  Luke  gave  it  to  him,  or  “  he  himself  as  a 
Christian  had  taken  the  name  Theophilus  just  as 
a  few  decades  later  the  Christian  Ignatius  took  the 
name  Theophorus.,,  Here  we  are  entirely  in  the 
region  of  surmise  and  speculation.  The  one  certain 
fact  is  that  Luke  had  a  friend  of  some  eminence  to 
whom  he  dedicated  both  the  Gospel  and  Acts,  who 
is  not  mentioned  in  his  narrative  as  playing  any 
part  in  the  Christian  missions,  nor  named  else¬ 
where  in  early  Christian  literature.  Its  significance 
lies  in  the  indication  of  the  wide  sphere  within 
which  Luke  found  friends.  When  we  pass  from 
friends  to  acquaintances,  a  large  number  of  people 
come  into  view. 

IX.  The  Elders  of  Jerusalem — Lydia 

of  Thyatira 

The  Elders  of  Jerusalem  with  James  at  their  head 
are  perhaps  amongst  the  most  important.  Whether 
their  acquaintance  was  most  highly  esteemed  by 
Luke  is  more  doubtful.  Lydia,  the  purple  -  seller 
of  Thyatira,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  at  whose  house  he 
stayed  at  Philippi,  was  unquestionably  more  friendly 
towards  Luke  and  those  with  whom  he  was  leagued. 

X.  Mnason  of  Cyprus 

Mnason  of  Cyprus,  again,  with  whom  Paul  and 
Luke  lodged  “in  a  certain  village  ”  (Codex  Bezae) 
between  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem,  was  a  man  in 
whom  they  had  particular  confidence.  He  was  an 
apxalos  iiaOrjTrjs  “  an  original  disciple  ”  (xxi.  16),  that 
is,  one  who  belonged  to  the  beginning  of  the  gospel, 
the  meaning  of  the  adjective  being  “  illustrated  by 
Magn.  215  b — a  contemporary  inscription.” 1  The 
“  Neutral  ”  text  represents  Mnason  as  in  Jerusalem, 

1  Moulton  and  Milligan,  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Test.  p.  80. 
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and  thus  makes  the  travellers  go  from  Caesarea  to 
Jerusalem — a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles — in  one 
day.  The  A.  and  R.  V.  contribute  the  further  absurdity 
that  they  brought  with  them  Mnason  from  the  one  city 
in  order  that  he  might  act  as  their  host  in  the  other. 

The  “  Neutral  ”  text  ayovres  Trap ’  <5  gevicrOcopLev 
Mvdaovi  tlv i  Kw rptcp  (xxi.  16)  is  therefore  resolved 
in  two  ways,  neither  of  which  is  satisfactory.  The 
“  Western  ”  text  gives  the  sense  required,  7rapa- 
y€vop,€VOL  €LS  tlvcl  K(op,r)v  iyevopceda  rrapd  Mvaacuvi. 
Obviously  Paul  might  rely  upon  the  hospitality  of 
brethren  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  “  Western  ”  text  adds 
that  “the  brethren  received  us  gladly”  (xxi.  17). 
The  Caesarean  disciples  accompanied  Paul  that  they 
might  bring  him  to  a  village,  known  to  them  but  not 
to  the  Apostle,  where  he  and  Luke  could  find  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  house  of  Mnason  on  their  journey 
to  Jerusalem. 

Harnack  1  confesses  that  “  the  *  Western  '  read¬ 
ing  here  is  at  first  sight  very  attractive,”  but  rejects 
it  as  "  a  later  correction  of  a  prolepsis  ”  by  Luke,  since 
it  is  “  incredible  that  he  should  have  taken  such 
interest  in  noting  the  person  with  whom  Paul,  with 
his  large  following  of  Gentile  Christians,  found 
hospitality  for  one  night  on  the  way  between  Caesarea 
and  Jerusalem.” 

The  name  Mnason  is  Greek,  and  its  owner  would 
be,  if  not  a  Gentile,  then  a  Hellenist.  As  Harnack 
himself  suggests,2  "  he  may  have  been  one  of  the 
men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  scattered  by  the 
persecution  that  came  after  the  death  of  Stephen, 
who  founded  the  church  at  Antioch.”  If  so,  Luke 
would  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  Jerusalem 
host,  and  renew  his  friendship  with  him  as  with  an 
old  teacher  whose  instruction  in  days  gone  by  had 
contributed  to  his  conversion. 

1  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  115,  116,  204. 

2  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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Probably,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  subordinate 
persons  mentioned  only  by  name  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  we  should  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
friendships  of  Luke.  From  the  manner  in  which 
these  obscure  people  are  spoken  of  in  the  narrative, 
it  is  plain  that  Luke  enjoyed  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  them,  and  might  have  told  us  much  more 
about  them  if  it  had  been  consistent  with  his  plan 
in  writing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

XI.  Luke’s  Pagan  Friends 

Of  those  outside  the  Christian  movement  whom 
Luke  had  met,  only  meagre  notices  are  handed 
down  by  him. 

Julius,  the  centurion  of  the  Augustan  cohort  in 
charge  of  Paul  and  other  prisoners  on  the  journey 
to  Rome,  is  briefly  but  clearly  sketched.  Amid  the 
difficulties  of  the  voyage,  he  naturally  gave  more 
heed  to  the  master  and  to  the  owner  of  the  ship 
than  to  Paul.  Yet  when  shipwreck  followed,  he 
stayed  the  soldiers  from  their  purpose  of  slaying 
the  prisoners  from  a  desire  to  save  Paul.  This 
consideration  may  have  been  due  entirely  to  the 
position  of  the  Apostle  as  an  eminent  prisoner  who 
had  appealed  to  Caesar.  Something  may  have 
been  due  also  to  the  impression  which  Paul  had 
made  upon  him.  Anyhow  Luke  owed  his  life  to 
this  respect  for  Paul.  He  himself  could  have 
counted  for  little  or  nothing,  for  he  and  Aristarchus 
could  hardly  have  travelled  with  Paul  except  as  his 
servants. 

Publius,  the  chief  man  of  the  Island  of  Malta, 
upon  which  the  unfortunate  men  were  thrown,  had 
a  more  personal  interest  in  Luke  the  Physician. 
Publius  had  received  him  and  his  companions,  and 
entertained  them  for  three  days.  Then,  after  his 
father’s  illness  had  been  healed  by  Paul,  all  the 
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others  on  the  island  suffering  from  diseases  came 
and  received  medical  treatment.  This  work  fell  to 
Luke,  whose  benevolence  and  charity  would  be 
deeply  moved  by  the  exhibition  of  suffering.  The 
islanders  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  kindness 
by  loading  him  and  his  friends  with  honours,  and 
by  putting  on  board,  as  they  set  sail,  such  things 
as  they  needed. 

Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians  were 
amongst  those  whom  Luke  counted  his  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Scarcely  second  to  Paul  in  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  warm-heartedness,  Luke’s  intercourse 
with  his  friends  as  far  as  that  can  be  made  out 
displays,  in  an  exalted  degree,  the  type  of  Christian 
virtues  cultivated  in  the  first  century. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  INDIFFERENCE  OF  GALLIO 

I.  Character  of  Gallio 

L.  Junius  Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
and  uncle  of  Lucan  the  poet,  has,  until  com¬ 
paratively  recently,  hardly  received  justice  at  the 
hands  of  Christian  commentators.  He  has  been 
represented  as  an  ancient  embodiment  of  a  modem 
spirit,  and  his  name  has  passed  almost  into  a 
synonym  for  culpable  indifference.  Yet,  as  we 
leam  from  his  brother,  and  from  the  poet  Statius, 
he  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  uprightness,  whose 
wit  and  amiability  won  him  universal  regard. 
There  is  nothing  reported  in  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Acts  of  his  meeting  with  Paul  at  Corinth  which 
does  not  harmonise  with  this  description  of  his 
character.  Partly  the  contrary  judgement  is  due 
to  a  mistaken  identification,  partly  to  a  deficient 
textual  reading. 

II.  Probabilities  of  Situation 

The  fact  that  a  Sosthenes  is  mentioned  as  a 
Christian  brother  in  Paul’s  greeting  to  the  Corinthians 
led  many  early  writers  to  suppose  that  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  who  suffered  the  indignity  of  a 
public  chastisement,  was  none  other  than  the 
fellow  -  worker  with  the  Apostle.  This  misappre- 
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hension  was  supported  by  a  curious  omission  from 
the  texts  of  the  greater  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
viz.,  nAB.  This  reading,  found  in  our  R.V., 
leaves  the  nationality  of  the  infuriated  mob  an  open 
question.  “  And  they  all  laid  hold  on  Sosthenes, 
the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  1™.’’ 1  Accept¬ 
ing  the  identification  mentioned,  it  was  thought 
that  Gallio,  after  pronouncing  a  verdict  against 
the  Jews,  had  permitted  them  a  trifling  compensa¬ 
tion  by  allowing  them  to  flog  a  high-placed  Christian. 
Some  later  copyists  went  further  and  inserted  the 
words  “  the  Jews,”  in  accordance  with  this  inter¬ 
pretation.  “  And  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these 
things  ”  was  therefore  construed  as  Luke’s  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  proconsul.  In  reality,  the  reverse 
is  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
Crispus,  the  converted  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  would 
be  succeeded  by  another  convert  to  Christianity 
in  the  person  of  Sosthenes.  The  contrary  is  more 
natural.  Deposed  for  his  change  of  religious 
opinion,  Crispus  would  be  followed  by  an  unbending 
Jew.  And  we  are  not  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
beating  he  received  “  must  have  led  to  a  very 
remarkable  and  unexpected  change  of  heart.”  2 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  name.  As 
there  were  two  Apostles  called  Judas,  and  two 
eminent  Christians  named  James,  so  there  may  well 
have  been  two  men  in  Corinth  of  the  name  of 
Sosthenes,  one  a  friend  and  the  other  a  foe  of  the 
gospel.  Again,  no  Roman  governor,  and  certainly 
not  Gallio,  would  suffer  anything  that  savoured  of 
revenge  to  those  whose  case  he  had  virtually  con¬ 
demned.  When  we  turn  to  the  “  Western  ”  text, 
the  whole  situation  becomes  clear.  “  Then  all  the 
Greeks  took  Sosthenes,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  beat  him.”  We  now  see  what  happened. 

1  Acts  xviii.  17. 

2  Bacon,  The  Story  of  St.  Paul,  p.  169. 
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Gallio,  according  to  the  evidence  of  an  inscription 
discovered  at  Delphi  in  1905,  entered  on  his  pro¬ 
consulship  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  51.  Paul  had  then 
been  evangelising  at  Corinth  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
His  enemies  immediately  resolved  to  "  try  their 
luck  ”  with  the  new  proconsul.  Deissmann 1 
parallels  the  later  case  reported  in  Acts  xxiv.  27- 
xxv.  2,  “  where  Luke  tells  us  that  after  two  years 
and  a  half  a  new  procurator  came,  and  the  Jews 
then  renewed  proceedings  against  Paul  before  him.” 

The  Jews  of  Corinth,  led  by  the  zealous  Sosthenes, 
indicted  Paul  before  the  new  proconsul  on  a  charge 
of  breaking  the  law.  Gallio’s  speech  reported  in 
Acts  sums  up  his  inquiries,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  is  convinced  that  the  Jews  have  misrepresented 
the  case. 

III.  Judaism  a  "  Religio  Licita  ” 

“  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  because  Judaism 
was  a  religio  licita,  Gallio  could  be  invoked  in  the 
interests  of  Jewish  orthodoxy  (the  recorded  instances 
of  official  protection  when  Jewish  privileges  were 
attacked  by  municipal  authorities  are  of  quite 
different  nature).”  2  By  “  contrary  to  the  law  ”  the 
Jews  intended  Gallio  to  understand  Roman  law,  but 
failed  of  their  purpose. 

No  civil  offence  had  been  committed,  and  no 
code  of  public  morality  violated.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  law,  but  a  religious 
dispute  touching  words  and  names,  which  to  Gallio 
signified  nothing.  Without  more  ado  he  drives  the 
accusers  from  the  seat  of  judgement.  The  Greek 
bystanders,  perceiving  the  snub  inflicted  upon 
Sosthenes,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
their  own  dislike  of  men  whom  they  deemed 

1  Paul  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  239. 

2  Woodhouse,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  ii.  1638. 
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superstitious  and  misanthropic.  With  the  instinct 
of  a  mob  they  rushed  upon  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  and  beat  him  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  proconsul. 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose,  with  Wendt,  that 
subordinate  Roman  judicial  officers  were  associated 
with  the  Greeks  in  these  tumultuary  proceedings. 
Such  conduct  was  as  alien  to  the  temperament  of 
Latin  officials  as  it  was  expressive  of  the  disposition 
of  an  Hellenic  crowd.  The  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  character  may  perhaps  not  inaptly 
be  compared  with  that  between  staid  English  officers 
of  the  law  and  an  impulsive  Irish  assembly. 

IV.  Gallio’s  Attitude 

"  And  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  these  things.”  To 
some  extent  the  exhibition  of  mob  law  approved 
itself  to  him  as  a  rude  kind  of  justice.  The  Jews 
had  trumped  up  a  charge  against  Paul  and  deserved 
punishment.  It  was  a  case  of  the  biter  bit.  So 
Sosthenes  was  left  to  take  care  of  himself.  If 
Gallio  closed  his  eyes  to  the  petty  strife  of  Greek 
and  Jew,  at  least  he  was  not  guilty  of  injustice  to 
any  Christian.  Obviously  he  had  no  interest  in 
Christianity  or  Judaism  as  such.  The  bickering  of 
Jewish  sectaries,  for  so  it  seemed  to  him,  was  so 
much  verbal  vexation.  He,  for  his  part,  recked 
little  of  any  Messiah,  past  or  future,  but  he  was 
resolved,  as  the  representative  of  Rome,  not  to  be 
embroiled  in  religious  disputes.  In  a  cosmopolitan 
city  like  Corinth,  where  cults  of  almost  every  kind 
were  practised,  a  policy  of  contemptuous  toleration 
doubtless  agreed  equally  well  with  the  proconsul’s 
private  opinions,  and  with  the  public  interests  of  the 
Empire. 
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V.  Luke’s  Attitude  towards  Rome 

The  story  of  this  incident  is  important  not  only 
because  of  the  eminent  character  of  the  chief  actors, 
but  also  because  it  illustrates  Luke’s  attitude 
towards  the  Roman  government,  and  exemplifies 
the  value  of  the  “  Western  ”  text.  It  is  one  of  many 
indications  that  Luke  affords  us  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Imperial  authorities  towards 
Christianity.  It  was  the  Jewish  synagogues  that 
were,  as  Tertullian  called  them,  the  fontes  perse- 
cutionum. 

Probably  to  Paul  the  missionary  the  attitude  of 
Gallio  meant  much  as  indicative  of  the  protection 
which  Rome  might  afford  in  the  event  of  a  perse¬ 
cution  such  as  afterwards  arose,  and  the  appeal  to 
Caesar  (xxv.  u)  may  have  been  partially  inspired 
by  recollection  of  the  action  of  the  proconsul  at 
Corinth. 

The  “  Western  ”  text  has  preserved  the  reading 
which  puts  the  portrait  of  Gallio  in  the  proper 
light.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  original  than  to  be  a 
later  gloss  for  more  reasons  than  one. 

Wendt 1  accepts  the  reading  of  nAB,  and 
regards  the  words  ol  of  the  “  Western  ” 

text,  and  ol  TouSatot  of  the  later  codices,  as  alike 
additions  due  to  different  interpretations  of  the 
situation.  None  the  less  he  allows  that  the  assailants 
of  Sosthenes  were  Gentiles,  and  that  ol  "EAA^ves-  is 
at  least  a  correct  gloss. 

VI.  “  Western  ”  Reading  not  a  Scribal  Gloss 

The  omission  of  ol  ‘'EAA^ve?  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  than  its  addition.  Blinded,  maybe,  by  a 
mistaken  identification  of  Sosthenes  with  a  friend 

1  Die  A postelgeschichte ,  S.  399. 
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of  Paul,  the  scribe  could  not  see  the  meaning  of  the 
words  mentioned.  There  is  no  previous  reference  to 
the  Greeks,  but  only  to  the  riotous  Jews.  Hence 
the  omission,  and  the  later  addition  of  the  words 
"  the  Jews.”  As  a  gloss,  “  the  Greeks  ”  is  hardly 
intelligible.  Nothing  in  the  chapter  would  suggest 
it  to  a  copyist  engaged  in  weighing  words  and 
occupied  with  surface  distinctions,  whilst  much 
would  preclude  the  suggestion.  We  must  conclude, 
then,  that  the  “  Western  ”  text  here  as  elsewhere  is 
justified  by  internal  evidence  and  intrinsic  prob¬ 
ability. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  SABBATH  WORKER 

“  On  the  same  day,  seeing  a  certain  man  working 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  said  unto  him,  ‘  Man,  if  indeed 
thou  knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed, 
but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed  and  a 
transgressor  of  the  law’”  (Codex  Bezae,  Luke  vi. 
after  verse  4). 

I.  Various  Estimates  of  Story 

The  story  of  the  man  working  on  the  Sabbath 
is  a  fragment  of  early  tradition  concerning  Jesus. 
It  has  been  variously  estimated.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  an  almost  general  recognition  of 
the  suitability  and  fitness  of  the  incident  narrated 
to  the  person  and  character  of  our  Lord ;  on  the 
other,  there  is  little  acceptance  of  its  Lucan  author¬ 
ship.  Dr.  Plummer  observes  : 1  “  The  words  attri¬ 
buted  to  Christ  are  so  unlike  the  undignified,  silly, 
and  even  immoral  inventions  in  the  Apocryphal 
gospels,  that  we  may  believe  that  the  traditional 
story  is  true.”  Professor  Burkitt  is  more  cautious  :  2 
“  We  cannot  trace  back  the  literary  history  of  these 
tales  with  any  assurance,  but  they  do  not  read  like 
the  inventions  of  an  annotator.”  And  Bousset  is 
more  confident :  3  “  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 

1  Commentary  on  Luke,  p.  68. 

2  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  8. 

3  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  139. 
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that  Jesus  uttered  this  bold  word.”  Marti’s  judge¬ 
ment  seems  safe : 1  “It  certainly  gives  us  the 
impression  of  being  an  ancient  and  a  genuine 
tradition.”  The  contrary  opinion,  where  we  find  it, 
apparently  presupposes  that  sanction  of  Sabbath¬ 
breaking  was  too  radical  for  one  who  came  “  not  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  but  to  fulfil.” 

Wellhausen,  whose  constant  deference  to  the 
readings  of  Codex  Bezae  on  the  ground  of  their 
Aramaic  colouring  is  a  valuable  tribute  to  the 
authority  of  its  text,  is  a  conspicuous  exception. 
He  regards  the  verse  as  an  addition  because  of  the 
phrase  “  on  the  same  day.”  2  The  original  nar¬ 
rator,  he  argues,  had  no  occasion  to  cling  to  the 
unity  of  time,  but  could  say  as  in  vi.  6,  “  on  another 
Sabbath.”  He  thinks  too  that  the  sanction  of 
Sabbath  -  working  does  not  go  beyond  the  pro¬ 
position  that  “  man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,” 
though  whether  Jesus  drew  this  inference  is  another 
question. 

The  latter  statement  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  “  Son  of  Man  ”  here  is  equivalent  to  “  man  ”  as 
in  the  corresponding  section  in  Mark.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  highly  debatable,  and  will  be  mentioned 
later.  In  regard  to  time  reference,  iv  irdpcp  oapparcp 
rather  gains  in  point  if  it  is  preceded  by  rfj  avrfj 
r)fjL€pa.  A  tradition  that  two  events  of  somewhat 
similar  character  occurred  on  the  same  day  is  not 
self-contradictory. 

Zahn  3  takes  exception  to  the  story  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  of  Wellhausen.  “  The  anecdote 
betrays  by  rep  aapparep,  which  is  intolerable  after 
rfj  avrfj  rjpepa — since  according  to  verse  1  this  day  is 
a'  Sabbath  — that  the  second  statement  of  time 
originally  belonged  to  the  anecdote  ;  the  first  state- 

1  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  iv.  col.  4174. 

2  Das  Evangelium  Lucae,  p.  20. 

3  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  Tr.),  iii.  37. 
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ment,  however,  was  added  to  help  in  fitting  it 
into  the  present  connection/ ’ 

But  is  it  not  plain  that  rco  aaftftdrcp  is  intended 
not  so  much  to  date  the  incident  as  to  emphasise 
the  startling  fact  that  the  man  was  a  Sabbath 
worker  ?  The  omission  of  the  words  would  decrease 
the  force  of  the  saying  that  follows,  for  the  sake  of 
which  Luke  preserved  the  story.  A  parallel  to  the 
Bezan  use  of  the  words  is  found  a  little  later,  vi.  7, 
where  we  read  na perrjpovvro  Se  01  ypapcpbarels  /cat  ol 
Oaptcratot  el  ev  rco  craftftdrcp  Oeparrevei,  although 
it  is  stated  in  verse  6  that  the  time  is  the  Sabbath, 
whether  we  read  with  the  “  Neutral  ”  text  eyevero 
8e  ev  erepco  caftftdrco  or  with  D  /cat  elcreXOovros  avrov 
TrdXiv  els  rrjv  avvaycoyrjv  (jaftftdrcp. 

Scrivener  1  objects  rather  to  the  form  than  to  the 
content  of  the  story.  “  As  it  stands  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  uncanonical  sayings  imputed  to  our 
Lord/'  “  If  the  antithesis  were  but  less  pointed/’ 
the  story  “  might  be  deemed  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  Divine  Teacher.”  But,  as  Wendt  observed,2  Jesus 
“  delights  in  putting  judgements  and  instructions 
in  the  form  of  crisp  pointed  sentences,  containing 
specially  an  antithesis  or  corresponding  relation.” 
In  this  respect  he  “  has  manifestly  followed  the 
traditional  form  of  the  proverbial  wisdom  of  the 
Jews,  which,  as  proved  by  the  treatise  in  the  Mischna, 
entitled  Pirke  Aboth,  was  also  employed  by  the 
scribes  in  the  time  of  Jesus.” 

II.  The  Incident  described — Rabbinical 

Sabbatarianism 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Jesus  saw  the 
man  working  in  the  corn-fields  through  which  he 
passed,  but  that  view  is  not  impossible.  Jewish 

1  Bezae  Codex  Cantab,  p.  41. 

2  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  i.  139,  140. 
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regulations  regarding  Sabbath  labour  constituted  an 
important  subject  of  debate  amongst  the  rabbis,  the 
more  liberal  of  whom  were  not  far  removed  from 
Jesus  on  this  question.  The  rabbinical  doctrine,  in 
fact,  was  too  strict  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  and 
various  forms  of  evasion,  practised  by  the  common 
people,  were  allowed.  “For  example,  a  farmer 
wanted  to  move  a  sheaf  in  his  field.  That  was 
carrying  labour  :  but  if  he  laid  on  it  a  spoon  in 
common  use,  then  as  he  might  move  the  spoon,  he 
might  move  the  sheaf  in  order  to  transport  the 
spoon.”  1 

If  Jesus  did  see  such  a  subterfuge  as  this  as  he 
passed  through  the  corn-fields,  his  address  to  the 
Sabbath  worker  was  a  veiled  reproof,  and  the  silence 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  apparently  accompanied  him, 
becomes  intelligible. 

Truly  “  Jesus  revered  the  Sabbath  as  he  revered 
the  other  religious  traditions  of  his  people  ;  but  he 
had  also  a  freedom  of  inspiration  which  put  a  new 
life  into  his  interpretation  of  the  Sabbath  law.”  2 

III.  Theories  of  Origin  of  the  Story 

The  verse  has  been  assigned  to  authors  known  and 
unknown.  Zahn  attributed  it  to  Papias ;  Grotius 
deemed  it  an  interpolation  by  some  Marcionite. 
Hort  regarded  it  as  “  possibly  from  the  same  source 
as  the  section  on  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.” 
Meyer  was  inclined,  with  Resch,  to  think  it  belonged 
to  the  oldest  collection  of  stories  and  sayings  of 
Jesus.  Without  venturing  on  any  hypothesis  of 
origin,  Burkitt  says  “  the  story  is  certainly  not  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  third  gospel,”  whilst  Dr. 
Plummer  goes  further  and  denies  that  it  is  part  of 
the  Canonical  Gospels. 

1  Carpenter,  Life  in  Palestine,  p.  125. 

2  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  vol.  iv.  col.  4173. 
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IV.  Its  apt  Inclusion  in  Luke  vi. 

If  this  passage  is  included  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Luke’s  Gospel,  there  is  then  formed  a  group 
of  three  independent  narratives  setting  forth 
Christ’s  conception  of  Sabbath  observance  as 
opposed  to  current  scribal  doctrine,  each  of  which 
supplements  the  other.  The  act  of  plucking  corn 
on  the  Sabbath  was  not  itself  forbidden  by  the  law, 
but  the  scribes  had  made  the  action  illegal  by 
bringing  it  under  the  general  category  of  work, 
which  was  so  forbidden.  Jesus  appeals  to  what  is 
higher  than  the  law,  namely,  the  necessities  of  our 
human  nature,  and  urges  a  precedent  which  his 
accusers  dare  not  deny  :  the  case  of  David  and  his 
followers  eating  shewbread  in  the  house  of  God. 
He  then  boldly  examines  the  position  of  a  man 
distinctly  said  to  be  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
finally  declares  the  pains  and  penalties  in  the  light 
of  a  principle,  displayed  in  his  own  action  of 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  :  “  It  is  lawful  to  do  good 
on  the  Sabbath  day.”  The  Sabbath  worker  is 
blessed,  if  he  acts  of  purpose  and  from  necessity, 
with  a  good  conscience,  as  David  did  when  he 
took  the  shewbread,  or  as  the  disciples  when  they 
plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  or  as  their  Master  when 
he  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  farmer  who  gets 
in  his  hay  on  a  sunny  Sabbath  in  a  wet  summer 
may  be  seeking  to  serve  the  same  purpose  of  saving 
life  as  the  good  Physician  in  the  synagogue. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  work  in  sheer  lawless¬ 
ness,  or  for  mere  selfish  gain  or  pleasure,  are  under 
the  curse  of  the  law. 

The  presence  of  the  story  in  the  third  gospel 
throws  light  upon  Luke’s  characteristics  as  a  writer, 
and  upon  his  industry  in  research.  It  confirms,  in 
many  ways,  the  impression  which  his  treatment  of 
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sources  makes  upon  the  mind  of  Harnack  and 
others.  Luke  did  not  hesitate  to  correct,  para¬ 
phrase,  and  add,  nor  even  to  interpolate  passages, 
in  his  handling  of  the  sources  of  his  gospel,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  largely  influenced  by 
authorities  of  which  no  trace  survives  outside  his 
work. 

Bernhard  Weiss  assigns  Matt.  xii.  5-8  to  “  Q,” 
and  Mr.  Allen  to  the  “  Matthean  Logia.” 

It  is  permissible  to  conjecture  that  whilst  the 
third  evangelist  has  omitted  what  Matthew  gives 
in  xii.  5-7  because  he  recognised  that  “  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  corn  by  the 
disciples/' 1  he  added  the  more  closely  related 
incident  of  the  Sabbath  worker,  which  was  a  “  hard 
saying  ”  for  Matthew,  and  thus  completed  the 
narratives  respecting  Sabbath  observance. 

Another  interesting  example  of  Luke’s  practice 
may  be  seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  saying  in  Matt, 
vii.  1  (cp.  Luke  vi.  37,  38),  “  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged.”  Luke  adds  not  merely  the  words,  “  Con¬ 
demn  not  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned,”  but  the 
whole  of  the  following  verse.  For  Mark’s  gospel, 
his  other  source,  he  shows  no  greater  respect.  To 
Mark’s  brief  account  of  John  the  Baptist  are  added 
the  questions  of  those  who  attended  upon  the 
ministry  of  John — tax-gatherers,  soldiers,  and  the 
rest — and  the  answers  they  severally  received,  an 
addition  based  on  the  authority  of  “  Q.” 

V.  Language  of  Story  Lucan 

The  language  and  phraseology  of  the  fragment 
are  those  of  the  third  evangelist.  Blass  adduces 
from  the  one  verse  no  fewer  than  nine  Lucan  words 
and  phrases.  Harnack  declares  that 2  “  the  use  of 

1  B.  Weiss,  Die  Quellen  des  Lucasevangeliums,  S,  15 1  ff. 

2  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  11. 
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participles  in  place  of  infinitive  or  finite  verb 
belongs  to  Luke’s  style.”  There  are  two  in  this 
verse.  The  vocative  avdpame  in  Christ’s  address 
to  the  Sabbath -breaker  is  amongst  the  “  charac¬ 
teristic  words  of  Luke’s  gospel  ”  mentioned  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins.1  Such  words  are  either  (a)  not 
found  at  all  in  Matthew  or  Mark,  or  (b)  are  found 
in  Luke  at  least  twice  as  often  as  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  together.  The  figures  are — Luke  4,  Romans 
3,  James  1.  It  is  noteworthy  that  James  and 
Paul,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Plummer,  derived 
the  phrase  Trapafiarris  vopiov  from  this  fragment, 
should  alone  use  the  word  characteristic  of  Luke 
which  this  verse  contains.  Further,  “  the  remark¬ 
able  similarities  between  Luke’s  gospel  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  ” 2  exhibited  by  Hawkins  are 
reflected  also  here.  The  word  epyd&ptai  is  found 
in  Luke,  as  in  Mark,  but  once,  against  four  times 
in  Matthew  and  seven  in  John  ;  but  it  occurs  three 
times  in  Acts  and  eighteen  times  in  Paul.  The 
similarities  between  Luke  and  Paul  must  be  allowed 
their  full  weight,  and  even  more,  the  common 
authorship  of  Luke  and  Acts. 

Again,  the  use  of  the  phrase  el  he  p,rj  is  rather 
rare.  Dr.  Moulton 3  finds  four  examples  of  it  in 
simple  conditions  with  verb  expressed,  three  of  them 
undoubtedly  from  Paul  and  the  fourth  from  the 
letter  to  Timothy.  Lastly,  the  single  word  in  this 
verse  not  found  in  Luke,  imKardparos,  is  twice 
used  by  Paul.4  The  Apostle,  truly,  is  in  both 
instances  quoting  from  the  law.  But  his  first 
quotation  is  precisely  that  to  which  our  Lord  is 
referring,  namely,  LXX  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  26, 

1  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  14. 

2  Ibid.  p.  154. 

3  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  271. 

4  Galatians  iii.  10,  13.  For  form  of  quotation  by  Paul  see 
Deissmann,  Bible  Studies  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  248-9. 
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’ILniKaraparos  7 t&s  avdpojnos  os  ovk  ip,pJev€L  iv  nacre 
roes  A oyoes  rod  vopeov  rovrov  noerjaae  avrovs . 


VI.  Incident  sheds  Light  on  Relations  to  Law 

of  Christ  and  Paul 

This  verse,  then,  affords  a  hint  of  the  relations 
between  Jesus  and  Paul.  Jesus  alludes  to  the 
Deuteronomic  passage  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
truth  that  he  who  is  under  the  law  must  pay  the 
penalties  it  imposes  upon  all  transgressors.  Paul 
quotes  the  Mosaic  pronouncement  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  adding  the  thought  which  had 
emerged  in  his  own  experience,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  difference 
is  that  between  the  statements  of  a  simple  Galilean 
and  one  who  had  been  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Pharisees.  Again,  “  The  saying  of  Jesus  here 
reported  has,”  says  Bousset,1  “  its  echo  in  the 
Pauline  phrase  ‘  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  (i.e. 
of  moral  conviction)  is  sin/  ”  Dr.  Sanday,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Romans ,2  explains  the  Apostle’s 
words  in  the  same  sense  :  “  Faith  is  subjective,  the 
strong  conviction  of  what  is  right,  and  of  the 
principles  of  salvation.”  “  Weakly  to  comply  with 
other  persons’  customs  without  being  convinced  of 
their  indifference  is  itself  sin.”  “  Faith  is  used 
somewhat  in  the  way  we  should  speak  of  *  a  good 
conscience,’  everything  which  is  not  done  with  a 
clear  conscience  is  sin.”  It  is  the  ancient  exegesis 
of  Aquinas:  Omne  quod  non  est  ex  fide  peccatum 
est,  id  est ,  omne  quod  est  contra  conscientiam. 
Dr.  Drummond,3  writing  on  the  Pauline  passage, 
might  even  be  understood  as  explaining  the  words 
of  Jesus.  “  This  means  that  whatever  a  man  does 
against  his  conviction  of  what  is  right  is  sin, 

1  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  139.  2  P.  394- 

3  Handbooks  to  the  New  Testament,  ii.  347. 
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although  the  act,  considered  in  the  abstract,  may 
be  perfectly  innocent.”  The  man  working  on  the 
Sabbath  without  any  inward  sanction  cancelling  the 
prohibition  of  the  law  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Paul 
as  well  as  Jesus,  cursed  as  a  transgressor  of  the  law. 

VII.  Story  not  dependent  on  Paul,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  Christ’s  Teaching 

“It  is  more  probable,”  as  has  been  observed,1 
“  that  the  ideas  in  the  Roman  passages  rest  upon 
an  utterance  of  Jesus  known  to  the  Apostle  than 
that  the  saying  attributed  to  Jesus  in  D  should  be 
an  invention  resting  on  the  utterance  of  Paul.” 

That  Paul  was  acquainted  with  various  logia  of 
our  Lord  has  been  shown  elsewhere.2  Bernhard 
Weiss,3  indeed,  doubts  whether  the  saying  is  in 
harmony  with  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the 
law.  But  surely  the  Agrapha  of  the  Sabbath 
worker  is  distinctly  consistent  with  Christ’s  teaching 
in  Matt.  xii.  12  which  declared  it  “  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  Sabbath  day.”  “  It  upholds  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  while  it  shows  a  proper  reverence  for 
that  well-being  of  mankind,  which  our  Lord  main¬ 
tains  is  the  true  purpose  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
when  he  says  ‘  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.’  ”  4 

The  early  Church  seems  to  have  treasured 
Christ’s  sentiment  on  Sabbath  observance  which 
this  Agrapha  expresses.  The  logion  discovered  in 

i897,5  ea^  (JL7j  aafil3aTL(jr]Te  to  Gafifiarov  ovk  oipeoOe 
tov  Trarepa,  many  scholars  interpret  metaphorically 
of  spiritual  observance,  as  though  Jesus  meant 
that  “  the  right  way  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  was 

1  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  iv.  col.  4174,  note  2. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Reporter,”  pp.  190-91. 

3  Die  Evangelien  des  Markus  und  Lucas,  S.  363. 

4  Holdsworth,  Gospel  Origins,  p.  47. 

6  Oxyrhynchus  Payri ,  i.  No.  1. 
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determined  not  by  the  clock  or  by  the  almanac,  but 
by  the  soul.”  1 

There  are  several  patristic  illustrations  of  this 
view,£.g.  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryphon.  2)  observes: 
“  The  new  Law  wishes  you  to  sabbatise  continually, 
and  ye  while  ye  do  no  work  throughout  one  day 
imagine  that  ye  act  piously.  This  is  because  ye  do 
not  understand  why  the  command  was  given  you.” 

VIII.  Why  omitted  from  MSS.  of 
“  Neutral  ”  Text 

One  difficulty  remains  :  assuming  the  authorship 
of  Luke,  why  is  the  story  told  in  Codex  Bezae  only  ? 
Blass  finds  that  the  omission  of  the  section  from 
Oriental  manuscripts  fits  in  with  his  theory  of  the 
two  Lucan  editions  of  the  gospel  and  Acts.  “  It  is 
quite  credible  that  Luke  preferred  to  leave  out  this 
saying  in  the  forms  of  his  gospel  destined  for 
Oriental  congregations,  a  very  considerable  part 
of  which  consisted  of  Jews,  whilst  in  Rome  there 
was  no  cogent  reason  for  omitting  it.”  2  We  may 
accept  the  conclusion  without  the  premises  whence 
it  is  drawn.  On  other  grounds  it  is  difficult  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  the  two  editions.  All  the 
omissions  and  additions  in  the  Bezan  text  of  Luke 
and  Acts  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to  the  character 
of  the  recipients  of  the  two  editions,  or  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  style,  much  less  does  the  theory 
account  for  similar  phenomena  in  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament. 

But  undoubtedly  the  episode  of  the  Sabbath- 
breaker  has  been  rescued  by  the  Gentile  Church 
as  the  work  of  the  Gentile  evangelist.  The  verse, 
being  objectionable  to  Eastern  Christians,  was 
quietly  excised  by  some  scribe,  a  process  made 

1  Cobern,  The  New  Archaeological  Discoveries,  p.  214. 

2  Blass,  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  59. 
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easier  by  its  absence  from  the  other  gospels.  Its 
almost  complete  disappearance  from  existing  MSS. 
may  also  be  partly  due  to  another  fact.  “  It  ceased 
to  be  understood  when  the  Christian  Sunday  had 
become  an  institution,  and  so  was  thrust  out  of 
canonical  Church  tradition."  1 

The  omission  of  the  anecdote  from  Mark  may 
be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  In  the  corre¬ 
sponding  passage  of  Matthew  there  is  a  narrative 
containing  points  in  the  discussion  between  Jesus 
and  his  adversaries  which  are  not  preserved  in 
Mark  or  Luke.  Apparently,  then,  there  was  some 
tradition  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath  which  Mark 
did  not  use,  from  ignorance  or  from  some  other 
motive.  Loisy  thinks  the  omission 2  “  can  be 
explained  by  a  reason  analogous  to  that  which 
led  to  the  suppression  of  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  ;  timid  consciences  were  disturbed 
thereby."  Whether  Mark  or  unknown  copyists 
must  be  credited  with  timidity  is  not  clear,  but  the 
attitude  of  Luke  towards  the  older  writer  suggests 
at  least  the  former  alternative.  Luke,  says  Har- 
nack,  virtually  condemns  Mark  as  “  wrong  in  its 
order  of  events,  too  unspiritual  and  imperfect,  and 
incorrect." 3  “Of  those  persons  only  cursorily 
sketched  or  not  sketched  at  all  in  Acts,  Mark  is  the 
only  one  of  whom  we  learn  anything  discreditable."  4 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  Mark  was  “  of  the  circum¬ 
cision  " 5  may  partly  explain  these  somewhat 
strained  relations,  and  entirely  elucidate  the  absence 
of  the  story  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  from  the  second 
gospel. 

1  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  vol.  iv.  col.  4174. 

2  Les  Jfrvangiles  synoptiques,  p.  523. 

3  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  158. 

4  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng,  Tr.),  pp.  123-4. 

6  Colossians  iv.  n. 
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IX.  Significance  of  another  “  Western  ” 
Variant  in  Context 

Another  change  in  the  Bezan  MS.  coming  from 
the  same  hand  and  the  same  tradition  as  the 
fragment  under  discussion  is  the  transposition  to 
the  end  of  verse  10,  Luke  vi.  5,  “  And  he  said  unto 
them,  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.” 
In  Mark,  the  expression  “  Son  of  Man  ”  is  used  in 
a  general  sense  as  equivalent  to  “  man.”  Luke, 
writing  later  and  in  the  fuller  light  of  the  Messianic 
doctrine,  omits  the  qualifying  words  which  link 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  with  David  and  them  that 
were  with  him,  and  transposes  the  “  Son  of  Man  ” 
verse  to  the  end  of  the  series  of  Sabbatical  stories. 
By  so  doing  he  connects  it  more  closely  with  the 
healing  in  the  synagogue,  a  miraculous  act  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  alone,  and  thus  lends  some  sanction 
to  the  Messianic  force  of  the  phrase.  Copyists 
who  followed,  when  verse  5  had  been  dropped  as 
giving  offence  in  the  East,  possibly  under  the 
influence  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  brought  the  Son 
of  Man  passage  into  relation  with  the  first  of  the 
Sabbath  stories,  where  it  stands  in  the  manuscripts 
generally.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  examine  the 
much-disputed  question  of  the  origin  and  reference 
of  the  phrase  “  Son  of  Man.”  It  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Luke  betrays  the  influence  of  the  more  highly 
developed  content  of  the  phrase  as  compared  with 
Mark.  Finally,  with  this  significant  transposition, 
a  fitting  climax  is  provided  for  the  three  narratives 
on  Sabbath  observance  by  an  historian,  whose 
style,  logic,  and  industry  are  illustrated,  not  less 
than  his  attitude  to  Jewish  law  and  indebtedness 
to  Paul,  in  the  single  verse  which  the  Western 
Church  has  saved,  relating  the  story  of  the  man 
working  on  the  Sabbath. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


LUKE  AND  THE  “  WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON  ” 

I.  Introduction 

Between  the  latest  book  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
earliest  of  the  New  Testament  there  passed  a  period 
of  not  less  than  150  years,  within  which  something 
like  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  cultus,  doctrine, 
and  polity  of  Judaism.  Perplexing  problems,  almost 
non-existent  for  the  ancient  Hebrew  writers,  were 
created  by  political  and  spiritual  experiences  during 
an  age  of  persecution.  A  fresh,  and  what  might 
fairly  be  called  a  modern,  form  was  given  to  men’s 
conceptions  of  Providence  and  the  Divine  purpose 
in  history.  The  doctrine  of  Gospels  and  Epistles 
owes  much  every  way  to  the  generations  which 
produced  the  Apocrypha.  The  evangelists  must 
have  known,  and  appreciated,  some  of  the  books 
now  called  Apocryphal.  And  this  is  certain — 
they  addressed  themselves  to  people  familiar  with 
them.  Of  these  works,  the  “  Wisdom  of  Solomon,” 
written  in  Greek  by  a  Jew,  seems  to  have  been  one 
which  influenced  Luke,  the  Gentile  evangelist. 

This  pseudonymous  book,  the  work  of  an  unknown 
Alexandrian  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century 
b.c.,  is  considered  by  some  scholars  to  fall  into  two 
or  more  parts.  Its  unity  is  still  not  generally 
abandoned,  and  in  any  case  Luke  almost  certainly, 
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if  he  knew  it  at  all,  knew  it  in  the  same  form  as 
we  do. 

It  is  a  book  which  has  exercised  a  singular 
fascination  for  Christians  from  the  first,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  was  included  in  the  Bible 
of  the  Church  universal  until  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

II.  Wisdom  used  by  {a)  Paul,  ( b )  Author  of 

Hebrews,  ( c )  other  N.T.  Writers 

“  The  unquestionable  acquaintance  of  Paul  with 
the  book  ”  1  is  now  seldom  denied.  Drs.  Sanday 
and  Headlam,  in  their  Commentary  on  Romans ,  set 
forth  some  striking  linguistic  parallels  between  the 
Epistle  and  Wisdom,  and  carefully  estimate  the 
way  in  which  the  one  was  influenced  by  the  other. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  while  on  the  one  hand  there 
can  be  no  question  of  direct  quotation,  on  the  other 
hand  the  resemblance  is  so  strong,  both  as  to  the 
main  lines  of  the  argument  and  in  the  details  of 
thought  and  to  some  extent  of  expression,  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  at  some  time  in  his  life  St.  Paul  must 
have  bestowed  upon  the  Book  of  Wisdom  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  study.”  2 

The  unknown  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  so  manifestly  came  into  contact  with 
Wisdom  as  to  lead  some  scholars  to  suppose  that 
both  books  were  the  work  of  one  man,  Apollos. 
Though  this  ascription  of  the  apocryphal  book  to  the 
“  eloquent  ”  Alexandrian  cannot  be  established,  yet 
the  coincidences  between  Hebrews  and  Wisdom 
“  are  too  numerous  to  be  accidental.” 3  In  the 
words  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  “  It  certainly 
appears  extremely  probable  that  the  writer  of  the 

1  Siegfried,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  iv.  930. 

2  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  52. 

3  Peake,  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  p.  35. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  acquainted  with  the 
Book  of  Wisdom.” 1  Parallels  in  thought  and 
language  to  what  is  contained  in  Wisdom  may  be 
found  also  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 


III.  Early  Christian  References  to  Wisdom 

The  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  {circa 
a.d.  180)  definitely  refers  to  Wisdom,  where  we 
expect  only  the  Antilegomena  of  the  New  Testament. 
Eusebius  2  gives  a  parallel  to  this  reference  in  his 
account  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  It  is  plain  that 
amongst  early  Christians  Wisdom  was  treated  with 
a  peculiar  reverence.  For  such  veneration  there 
are  good  reasons. 

Apart  from  his  lofty  doctrine  concerning  God, 
Man,  and  Immortality,  the  conception  of  wisdom 
by  Pseudo-Solomon  represents  “  the  most  highly 
developed  pre-Christian  orthodox  speculation  on  the 
subject  of  an  intermediary  between  God  and  the 
world.” 3  “  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

speculations  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
helped  to  provide  the  categories  for  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  Christ.”  4 


IV.  Luke’s  Interest  in  Teaching  and  Language 

of  Wisdom 

The  third  evangelist  and  author  of  Acts  was  not 
primarily  interested  in  speculative  questions,  nor  did 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  his  writings  admit  of  their 
discussion.  Howbeit  it  should  not  be  forgotten 

1  International  Journal  of  Apocrypha,  1908,  p.  5. 

2  H.E.  v.  8. 

3  Gregg,  Commentary  on  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  p.  liv.  v. 

4  Andrew,  The  Apocryphal  Books,  p.  42. 
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that,  of  Synoptic  writers,  Luke  in  his  Christology 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Johannine  type,1  a  type 
which  assuredly  does  betray  the  influence  of 
Wisdom. 

As  the  friend  and  companion  of  Paul,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Luke  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  book  which  the  Apostle  evidently  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit,  if  indeed,  still  earlier,  the 
Jewish  proselyte  of  Antioch  had  not  made  its 
acquaintance  for  himself.  Apparently  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Romans  whilst  he  was  staying  at  Corinth 
(Acts  xx.  2,  3).  Before  this  Apostle  and  Evangelist 
had  journeyed  together,  and  if  the  “  Western  ”  text 
of  Acts  xi.  28  be  followed,  their  friendship  dates 
back  almost  to  the  time  of  Luke’s  conversion  to 
Christianity  at  Antioch.  A  Greek  like  Luke,  of 
considerable  culture  and  capacity,  might  well  have 
read  Wisdom  whilst  still  a  disciple  of  the  Jewish 
law.  A  book  like  Wisdom,  in  many  ways  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  Greek  thought,  may  have  played 
no  small  part  in  the  proselytising  of  such  a  man 
as  Luke.  Certainly,  if  it  came  within  his  view, 
the  style  and  character  of  Pseudo-Solomon’s  com¬ 
position  would  make  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  of  New  Testament  writers,  for  “  no  other 
part  of  the  Apocrypha  can  compare  in  literary 
quality  with  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom.  The  writer  uses  Greek  with  the  freedom 
of  one  to  whom  it  is  a  native  language.  He  does 
not  write  formal  poetry,  but  beauty  of  expression 
and  richness  of  language  are  well-marked  features 
of  his  work.”  2 

To  Luke,  the  Christian  evangelist,  certain  passages 
of  Wisdom  would  be  especially  attractive.  Take 
for  example  chap.  ii.  verses  13-16  : 


1  See  Harnack,  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  App.  pp.  226  ff. 

2  Stevenson,  Commentary  on  Wisdom,  p.  xli. 
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He  professeth  to  have  knowledge  of  God, 

And  nameth  himself  servant  of  the  Lord. 

He  became  to  us  a  reproof  of  our  thoughts. 

He  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold, 

Because  his  life  is  unlike  other  men's, 

And  his  paths  are  of  strange  fashion. 

•  ••••• 

The  latter  end  of  the  righteous  he  calleth  happy  ; 
And  he  vaunteth  that  God  is  his  father. 

For  though  not,  in  the  manner  of  Matthew,  con¬ 
tinually  looking  to  the  Old  Testament  for  light 
upon  the  life  of  Jesus,  Luke  was  by  no  means 
without  interest  in  Hebrew  prophecy.  In  words 
which  we  can  understand,  if  not  adopt,  Augustine 
declared  that  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  “  the 
passion  of  Christ  is  most  definitely  prophesied/ ' 

Of  actual  quotation  from  Wisdom  by  Luke  we 
find  no  trace,  for  the  words  attributed  to  “  the 
wisdom  of  God  ”  1  cannot  be  found  in  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  that  name,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other. 

The  fact  is  that  too  much  is  commonly  made  of 
the  freedom  which  New  Testament  writers  exercised 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  Canon.  There  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  two  or  three  references  to  extra-canonical 
books  in  the  New  Testament,  but  with  the  exception 
of  Jude's  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  there 
is  no  unquestionable  instance  of  quotation  from 
Apocryphal  books  by  canonical  writers. 

V.  Dependence  of  Luke  shown  in  his  Teaching 

and  Vocabulary 

We  must  look  for  signs  of  Luke's  dependence 
upon  Wisdom  where  we  find  them  in  Paul,  namely 
in  his  thought  and  vocabulary. 

As  an  historian,  Luke  would  naturally  be 

1  Luke  xi.  49. 
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interested  in  the  Pseudo-Solomon’s  interpretation 
of  Providence  in  history  much  more  than  in  his 
philosophic  attempt  “  to  bring  the  infinite  and 
eternal  into  these  relations  of  space  and  time  which 
are  implied  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
world  of  sense.”  1 

Nevertheless,  in  the  speeches  of  Paul  shaped  by 
Luke 2  the  philosophy  of  Wisdom  is  frequently 
present.  Thus  Barnabas  and  Paul  at  Lystra  are 
reported  to  have  exhorted  the  people  3  “  to  turn  from 
these  vain  things  to  the  living  God,  who  made  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is  :  who  in  the  generations  gone  by  suffered 
all  the  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  And  yet 
he  left  not  himself  without  a  witness,  in  that  he  did 
good,  and  gave  you  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.” 

We  may  compare  the  argument  from  the  created 
world  to  the  character  of  its  creator  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Wisdom,  beginning,  “  For  verily  all  men 
by  nature  were  but  vain  who  had  no  perception  of 
God.  And  from  the  good  things  that  are  seen  they 
gained  not  power  to  know  him  that  is,  Neither  by 
giving  heed  to  the  works  did  they  recognise  the 
artificer.” 

Again,  the  Pseudo-  Solomon  “  propounds  his 
doctrine  of  Wisdom  as  a  fundamental  unifying 
principle,  which  co-ordinates  Greek  thought  with 
Hebrew  revelation,  and  correlates  (as  functions  of 
the  same  being)  the  various  operations  of  creative 
activity,  guidance  of  history,”  and  “  moral  elevation 
of  mankind.”  4 

For  the  same  conception  not  of  “  wisdom  ”  but 
of  God,  we  may  turn  to  Paul’s  address  to  the 

1  Drummond,  Philo  Judaeus,  i.  225. 

2  See  “  Luke  the  Reporter,"  pp.  175  ff. 

3  Acts  xiv.  5-17. 

4  Gregg,  Commentary  on  Wisdom,  p.  xxiv. 
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Athenians.  God  “  made  of  one  every  nation  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  having 
determined  their  appointed  seasons,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation  ;  that  they  should  seek  God,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him, 
though  he  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us  ;  for  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ;  as 
certain  even  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we 
are  also  his  offspring/ ’  1  The  reference  in  this 
passage  to  the  heathen  seeking  God  is  paralleled  in 
Wisdom  xiii.  6,  "  For  they  peradventure  do  but  go 
astray  while  they  are  seeking  God  and  desiring  to 
find  him/’ 

The  tirade  against  Egyptian  idolatry  in  which 
Wisdom  indulges  is  summed  up  in  the  verses 
which  immediately  precede  and  follow  those  quoted 
above.  “  The  God  that  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  he  being  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  neither 
is  he  served  by  men’s  hands,  as  though  he  needed 
any  thing,  seeing  he  himself  giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things.”  Being  then  the  offspring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art 
and  device  of  man.2 

Turning  more  directly  to  their  interpretation  of 
history,  the  resemblance  between  the  two  writers 
becomes  more  apparent.  Drs.  Sanday  and  Headlam 
have  laid  stress  upon  the  likeness  between 
Wisdom  chaps,  x.-xix.  and  Romans  chaps,  ix.-xi. 
'  and  also  exhibited  their  differences.  “  If  St.  Paul 
learnt  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  some  expressions 
illustrating  the  Divine  power,  and  a  general  aspect 
of  the  question  ;  he  obtained  nothing  further.”  “  It 
is  interesting  to  contrast  a  Jew  who  has  learnt  many 
maxims  which  conflict  with  his  nationalism  but  yet 
retains  all  his  narrow  sympathies,  with  the  Christian 

1  Acts  xvii.  26-28.  2  Acts  xvii.  25,  29. 
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Apostle  full  of  broad  sympathy  and  deep  insight, 
who  sees  in  human  affairs  a  purpose  of  God  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world  being  worked  out.”  1 
Following  probably  in  his  master's  steps,  Luke  did 
not  servilely  copy  the  Alexandrian  Jew.  It  was 
impossible  for  a  Christian  historian  so  to  do.  The 
author  of  Acts  had  in  one  sense  a  narrower,  in 
another  a  broader  view  of  the  operations  of  God  in 
history.  He  was  not  limited,  in  his  outlook,  to  the 
Jewish  race,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  so 
much  the  Supreme  Power  making  for  righteousness 
as  a  particular  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  he  sought  to  make  plain.  The  idea  round 
which  he  grouped  his  materials  was,  in  the  words 
of  Harnack,2  “  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  the 
Apostles  manifested  in  history.”  From  this  he 
seldom  departed,  and  it  is  one  of  many  debts  which 
students  of  the  New  Testament  owe  to  the  great 
German  scholar  that  he  has  furnished  them  with  a 
key  by  means  of  which  they  may  understand  the 
movements  and  marvels,  the  sayings  and  doings, 
and  even  the  periods  of  silence,  of  the  first  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  Christianity. 

So  far  as  the  narrative  and  speeches  of  the  first 
part  of  Acts  are  translations  from  earlier  Aramaic 
sources,  their  content  must  be  attributed  to  an  earlier 
writer  than  Luke,  but  since  he  was  more  than  a  mere 
translator,  at  least  the  selection,  presentation,  and 
grouping  of  the  materials  in  Acts  i.-xv  must  be 
credited  to  him. 

The  points  where  Wisdom  and  Acts  are  in 
agreement  must  be  considered  in  some  detail.  As 
the  Pseudo-Solomon  views  the  march  of  history 
“  the  consequences  of  evil  are  mainly  external  and 
present.”  3  The  second  half  of  the  book  is  “  a  record 

1  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  269. 

2  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  xviii. 

3  Hughes,  Ethics  of  Jewish  Apocryphal  Literature,  p.  286. 
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of  historical  illustrations  of  the  theory  that  unright¬ 
eousness  is  punished,  and  righteousness  rewarded, 
by  adversity  or  prosperity  in  the  present  life.,,  1 
That  this  idea  of  the  progress  of  Christian 
evangelisation  is  a  subsidiary  one  in  the  mind  of 
Luke  needs  no  proof.  But  that  it  was  by  no 
means  absent  is  shown  by  the  numerous  instances 
in  Acts  of  the  punishment  of  evildoers  and  the 
recompensingNof  the  righteous. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira  who  lied  to  the  Apostles 
were  straightway  struck  by  death.  Blindness  fell 
upon  the  persecuting  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  “  breathed 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord.” 

King  Herod,  “  who  put  forth  his  hands  to  afflict 
certain  of  the  Church  ”  and  accepted  the  blasphem¬ 
ous  homage  of  his  courtiers,  “  was  smitten  by  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  ”  and  “  gave  up  the  ghost.” 
Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  “  who  withstood  the  Apostles, 
seeking  to  turn  aside  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus  from 
the  faith,”  was  touched  by  “  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ” 
and  “  immediately  there  fell  on  him  a  mist  and  a 
darkness.”  The  Jews,  who  dragged  Paul  before  the 
judgement  seat  of  Gallio,  succeeded  only  in  inducing 
the  Greeks  to  lay  hold  of  Sosthenes,  their  leader  and 
ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  whom  they  beat  in  the 
presence  of  the  proconsul.2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  miraculous  escapes  of  the 
Apostles  from  prison  and  from  many  perils  by  land 
and  sea  are  highly  significant.  The  words  of 
Gamaliel  to  the  Jewish  Council  in  regard  to  the 
Apostles  are  inspired  by  the  conviction  of  the 
author  of  Wisdom.  Not  less  do  they  express  the 
mind  of  Luke.  “  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let 
them  alone  :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  be  overthrown  :  but  if  it  is  of  God,  ye 

1  Hughes, -Ethics  of  Jewish  Apocryphal  Literature,  p.  286. 

2  See  “The  Indifference  of  Gallio/'  p.  224. 
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will  not  be  able  to  overthrow  them,  lest  haply  ye  be 
found  even  to  be  fighting  against  God.”  1 

The  scorn  and  sarcasm  with  which  Egyptian 
idolatry  is  abused  in  what  may  be  called  the 
historical  sections  of  Wisdom  are  present,  though 
chastened  and  softened  by  sympathy  and  humour, 
in  Luke’s  allusions  to  paganism.2 

In  his  “  other  worldliness,”  Wisdom  so  directly 
contradicts  Ecclesiasticus  3  that  many  scholars  sup¬ 
pose  the  Alexandrian  set  himself  “  to  controvert 
some  of  the  positions  taken  up  ”  by  the  Palestinian 
writer.  Luke,  at  any  rate,  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Pseudo-Solomon  as  is  shown  by  his  parable  of  the 
rich  fool.4 

The  words  of  Wisdom  xvi.  26 — 

That  thy  sons  whom  thou  lovest,  O  Lord,  might  learn 
That  it  is  not  the  growth  of  the  earth’s  fruits  that 
nourisheth  a  man, 

But  that  thy  word  preserveth  them  that  trust  in  thee 

are  parallel  to  the  introduction  to  this  parable  of 
the  rich  man  with  full  barns.  “  A  man’s  life  con¬ 
sisted  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed”  (Luke  xii.  15). 

VI.  Similarities  of  Phrase 

The  concluding  words  of  the  same  parable, 
which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  suggest  an  idea,  found  in 
Wisdom  and  probably  due  to  Greek  influence,  that 
man  ”  is  required  to  render  back  the  soul  which  was 
lent  him.”  5 

Sometimes  both  the  tone  and  language  of 
Wisdom  seem  familiar  to  readers  of  the  third 

1  Acts  v.  38-39.  2  See  “  Luke  the  Humorist,”  p.  153. 

3  Cf.  Wisdom  ii.  1-6,  and  Ecclesiasticus  ii.  23,  iii.  19,  20,  i.  n, 
vi.  12,  ii.  24. 

4  Luke  xii.  16-21. 


6  Wisdom  xiii.  8. 
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gospel.  In  the  seventh  chapter,  Solomon  speaks 
of  the  riches  of  wisdom  and  adds  (verse  14)  : 

For  she  is  unto  men  a  treasure  that  faileth  not, 

And  they  that  use  it  obtain  friendship  with  God, 
Commended  to  him  by  the  gifts  which  they  through 
discipline  present  to  him. 

After  comparing  the  wisdom  of  the  sons  of  this 
world  with  that  of  the  sons  of  light,  in  another 
parable  found  only  in  Luke — The  Unjust  Steward — 
Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  “  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  ;  that 
when  it  shall  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  the 
eternal  tabernacles.”  1 

The  personification  of  Justice  (rj  SIkt])  and  the 
conception  of  it  as  an  avenger,  which  is  found  three 
times  in  Wisdom,2  occurs  once  in  a  C(we”  section  of 
Acts.3  “  No  doubt,”  said  the  barbarians  of  Melita  to 
one  another  as  they  saw  a  viper  fasten  on  the  hand 
of  Paul,  “  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom, 
though  he  hath  escaped  from  the  sea,  yet  Justice 
hath  not  suffered  to  live.” 

VII.  Similarities  of  Doctrine 

In  their  doctrine  of  God,  there  are  in  Acts  one  or 
two  elements  which  resemble  those  in  Wisdom. 
Both  books  teach  that  with  strict  impartiality  God 
looks  upon  men  of  different  kinds  and  conditions. 

For  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all  will  not  refrain  himself 
for  any  man's  person, 

Neither  will  he  reverence  greatness  ; 

Because  it  is  he  that  made  both  small  and  great, 

And  alike  he  taketh  thought  for  all. 

Wisdom  vi.  7. 


2  i.  8,  xi.  20,  xiv.  31. 

3  Acts  xxviii.  4. 


1  Luke  vi.  9. 
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“  Of  a  truth,”  says  Peter  (Acts  x.  34,  35),  “I 
perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  :  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  him/’ 

Psalms  (lxxxii.  2)  and  Job  (xxxiv.  19)  teach  the 
same  great  truth,  and  these  works  may  be  the 
sources  of  the  doctrine  in  Wisdom  and  Acts,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Alexandrian  writing  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Christian  historian.  There  is  perhaps 
less  doubt  that  Luke,  like  Paul,  (Romans  iii.  25) 
knew  the  following  words  (Wisdom  xi.  23,  24) : 

But  thou  hast  mercy  on  all  men,  because  thou  hast 
power  to  do  all  things. 

And  thou  overlookest  the  sins  of  men  to  the  end  they  may 
repent. 

The  parallel  in  Acts  (xvii.  30)  is  very  close : 

The  times  of  ignorance  therefore  God  overlooked,  but 
now  he  commandeth  men  that  they  should  all  everywhere 
repent. 

In  their  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  Luke  and  the 
Pseudo-Solomon  have  some  things  in  common. 
To  the  argument  of  Jesus  with  the  Sadducees,  which 
Luke  read  in  Mark,  he  makes  the  addition  “  For  all 
live  unto  him  ”  (xx.  38),  thus  emphasising  more 
strongly  the  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  passage  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  Wisdom  (iv.  1) 
argues  that  virtue,  since  it  has  been  known  by 
God,  can  never  be  as  though  it  had  not  been.  There 
is  in  it,  as  it  were,  an  eternal  element.  Another 
slight  addition  made  by  Luke,  namely  one  of  the 
woes  appended  to  his  version  of  the  Beatitudes,  is 
in  harmony  with  what  we  read  in  Wisdom.  "  But 
woe  unto  you  that  are  rich  !  for  ye  have  received 
your  consolation  ”  (vi.  24).  Similarly  speaking  of 
those  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  riches,  Solomon  says,  “And  if  they 
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die  quickly,  they  shall  have  no  hope,  Nor  in  the  day 
of  decision  shall  they  have  consolation  ”  (Wisdom 
iii.  18).  Howbeit,  Wisdom  teaches  that  the  wicked, 
though  “  in  anguish/’  possess  a  continued  con¬ 
sciousness  after  death.  They  see  themselves  and 
the  righteous  whom  they  have  despised  in  the  light 
of  reality,  and  learn,  with  sadness,  that  the  time  for 
repentance  is  past  (v.  1,  2). 

The  Rich  Man  (in  a  parable  peculiar  to  the  third 
gospel)  whilst  “  in  anguish  ”  sees  Lazarus  in 
Abraham’s  bosom,  and  is  made  to  realise  the 
advantages  that  now  rest  with  him  who  in  his  life¬ 
time  “  was  laid  at  his  gate  ”  and  received  only  “  evil 
things  ”  (xvi.  19-31).  The  picturesqueness  of  the 
parable  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Jewish  writing, 
whose  author  either  “  lacks  imagination  ”  or  *  'prefers 
to  dispense  with  vivid  colouring  and  movement.”  1 


VIII.  Verbal  Similarities 


Finally,  in  the  matter  of  words  and  phrases,  there 
are  many  parallels  to  those  in  the  Lucan  writings  to 
be  discovered  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Whilst 
these,  of  themselves,  may  prove  little,  yet  in  view 
of  the  a  priori  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  the 
evidence  set  forth  above,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
Luke  knew  and  to  some  extent  was  influenced  by 
what  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  Apocryphal 
Books,  namely  the  so-called  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 


EXCURSUS 


(a)  dSiVaros,  powerless  Wisd.  vii.  14  In  N.T.  only  Ac.  xiv.  8. 


avaXveiv ,  to  return 
avTLTraptpxetrOcu 

avTO(p9a\p.eiv 


xn.  14 


; y  '■xx*  O'-'* 

,,  [different  sense] 
Lc.  x.  31,  32. 

,,  Ac.  xxvii.  15. 


,  Lc.  xii.  36. 


1  Gregg,  Commentary  on  Wisdom,  p.  44. 
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dLdyvojtTLs  (technical 
expression  for  de¬ 
cision  of  a  suit)  Wisd.  xii.  18  In  N.T.  only  Ac.  xxv.  21. 
drjpLov  (applied  to  a 
serpent) 

rrapa&o\'f),  proverb 
avpifidWeadai,  to 
assist 

Xpyc rroy,  gracious 


yy 

yy 


yy 

yy 


(b)  duxkoyiapLol  I 

ipyaaia  I 

icXrjpos  3 

0iK0vp.hr)  (inhabited 
world)  1 

rrvevp.a  ttyiov  2 

TrporrtpLTrecv  I 

avv£xec r^at  2 


xvi.  5 

y  y 

yy 

Ac.  xxviii. 

4,  5- 

111.  3 

yy 

yy 

Lc.  iv.  23. 

v.  8 

yy 

yy 

Ac.  xviii. 

27. 

XV.  I 

yy 

yy 

Lc.  vi.  35. 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lc. 

Ac. 

Paul.  John. 

Rest  of 
N.T. 

I 

I 

6 

•  « 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

.  * 

1 

4 

2 

I 

1 

6 

1  1 

I 

I 

,  # 

3 

5 

1 

3 

5 

4 

13 

41 

r7  3 

8 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

3 

2 

1 

•  • 

6 

3 

2 

•  • 

( c )  dveKXLTr^s  Wisd.  vii.  14  Cp.  cWfcAeorros,  Lc.  xii.  38. 


dprrd^eiu 

y  y 

iv.  11 

For  word  and  sense  cp. 
Ac.  viii.  38. 

yewi i/xara,  produce 
hdeais  (technical 

>) 

xvi.  19 

Cp.  Lc.  xii.  18. 

| 

term  for  expos¬ 
ing  a  child) 

I  xi,  1 4  1 
j  xviii.  15  j 

^Cp.  Ac.  xviii.  19,  21. 

heSpov,  ambush 
2£oSos,  departure  or 

yy 

xiv.  21 

Cp.  Ac.  xxiii.  16,  xxv.  3. 

death 

irriKakeicrdou  (without 

yy 

iii.  2 

In  N.T.  only  Lc.  ix.  31,  32, 
2  Peter  i.  15. 

obj.  expr.) 

yy 

vii.  7 

Cp.  Ac.  vii.  59. 

ird^Lv,  to  torture 

yy 

ii.  19 

Cp.  averdfriv,  Ac.  xxii.  24,  29. 

0€(p 

yy 

x.  5 

For  this  use  cp.  Ac.  vii.  20. 

KaTa\oyi£ecrdcu 

yy 

v.  5 

For  sense  cp.  Lc.  x.  20. 

68dv  7) 

yy 

iv.  19 

Cp.  dSvvaadai,  Lc.  iii.,  Ac.  i. 

opt-oiorrad-ris 

yy 

vii.  3 

In  N.T.  only  Ac.  xiv.  15, 
Jas.  v.  17. 

rrapOLKia 

crirdpyavov 

yy 

xix.  10 

Cp.  Ac.  xiii.  17. 

yy 

vii.  4 

Cp.  cnrapyavovv,  Lc.  ii.  7,  12. 

crreipa 

yy 

iii.  3 

In  N.T.  only  Lc.  i.  7,  26. 

rod  SiKalov 

yy 

t-** 
b-*  • 
M* 

M 

O 

„  ,,  in  the  sense 

Lc.  xii.  57,  Ac.  iv.  19, 
Col.  iv.  1. 

(piXdvOpurros 

yy 

xii.  19 

Not  in  N.T.  nor  in  O.T., 

but  Lc.  has  <pi\avdp&rvws, 
Ac.  xxvii.  3,  <pCKavdpuirla , 
Ac.  xxviii.  3. 
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( d )  el  ydp  iartv  6  SUcuos 

vlds  rov  deov  Wisd.  ii.  18 


t)  Topela,  death 

iii.  3 

rrapd  deep  .  .  .  irapd 

avdpLOTTOlS 

iv.  1 

7 rpbs  KcupSv,  l<  for  a 
season"  of  a  sud- 

den  growth 

)) 

iv.  4 

Kal  iv  ayloLS  6  KXrjpos 

)) 

v.  5 

TrepitpxeraL  £ rjTovtxa 

)> 

vi.  16 

ocnb-rris  Kal  diKaLOtxvvr] 

yy 

ix.  3 

TvuxTeveiv  ii ri 

yy 

xii.  4 

6ebv  fijTovvres 

yy 

xiii.  6 

irpos  dvaToXrjv 

yy 

xvi.  28 

Cp.  Ac.  vii.  52. 

Cp.  Tropevercu,  Lc.  xvii.  2. 

Cp.  Lc.  ii.  52. 

Cp.  Lc.  viii.  13. 

Cp.  Ac.  xxvi.  18. 

Cp.  Ac.  xiii.  11. 

Cp.  Lc.  i.  75. 

Cp.  Ac.  ix.  42,  xi.  17,  xvi. 

13,  xxii.  18. 

Cp.  Ac.  xvii.  27. 

Cp.  irpbs  eairipav,  Lc.  xxiv.  29. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


PERI  COPE  ADULTERAE — THE  WOMAN  TAKEN  IN 

ADULTERY 

I.  Exalted  Character  of  Narrative 

The  episode  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  so 
striking  and  suggestive  that  its  apparent  lack  of 
authenticity  passes  almost  unnoticed.  There  is 
good  reason  for  this.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
known  disciple  of  Jesus  could  have  invented  the 
story.  As  Sir  John  Seeley  said,1  “  The  conduct  of 
Christ  in  it  is  left  half  explained,  so  that,  as  it 
stands,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  impulses  which  lead 
to  the  invention  and  reception  of  fictitious  stories.” 
Keim  thought  otherwise,  and,  regarding  the  story 
as  2  “  very  transparent  clothing  of  an  idea ,”  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  an  unknown  author  “  who  imitated  the 
forms,  colours,  surprises,  and  dramatic  style  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.”  With  discreet  reserve,  however, 
he  produced  no  literary  proofs  of  this  hypothesis. 

The  sublimity  of  the  principal  figure  in  the  story, 
and  his  unique  appeal  to  conscience  may  be  seen 
by  contrast  with  the  creation  of  a  modern  poet. 
Mr.  Hutton 3  thinks  Tennyson  has  not  shown 
himself  a  higher  artist  than  in  the  important  place 
which  the  conscience  takes  in  his  greater  poems. 

1  Ecce  Homo,  Preface,  p.  v. 

2  Jesus  of  Nazar  a  (Eng.  Tr.),  v.  16-19. 

3  Literary  Essays,  p.  397. 
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Yet,  in  the  words  addressed  by  his  perfect  knight 
to  the  repentant  Guinevere,  there  is  more  than  a 
suspicion  of  Pharisaism.  To  the  punishment  of  a 
remorseful  conscience  is  added  condemnation,  and 
the  king  declares  that  he  loathes  whilst  he  loves 
his  sinning  wife. 

In  the  words  of  the  agnostic  Huxley,1  “  That 
touching  epilogue,  with  its  profound  ethical  sense, 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  if  internal  evidence 
were  an  infallible  guide,  might  well  be  affirmed  to 
be  a  typical  example  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.” 

Wellhausen 2  protests  against  the  suggestion  that 
intrinsic  value  can  guarantee  the  age  and  authenticity 
of  a  saying  of  Jesus  such  as  occurs  in  “  the  apocryphal 
pericope  adulter  ae.”  “  If  intrinsic  value  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  age  and  authenticity,  then  one  is  reminded 
of  the  legendary  archaeologists,  who  recognised  the 
genuineness  of  an  antique  because  it  made  them 
cry  when  they  looked  at  it.  The  testimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  advanced  as  a  principle  of  criticism. 
What  goes  to  the  heart,  what  exalts,  affects,  and 
strongly  moves  us  proves  itself  to  be  authentic  ! 
Exegetic,  literary  and  historical  investigation  is 
therefore  superfluous.” 

Such  criticism,  however  exaggerated,  must  be 
met. 

What  follows  confirms,  on  textual  and  historical 
grounds,  the  impression  which  the  story  makes  of 
its  own  authenticity. 

The  pericope  adulterae  is  important,  amongst 
other  reasons,  because  it  is  the  longest  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  affected  by  Textual  Criticism. 

II.  Pericope  not  Part  of  Fourth  Gospel 

That  the  story  is  not  the  work  of  the  fourth 
evangelist  is  one  of  the  sure  results  of  scientific 

1  Lectures  and  Essays,  p.  88.  2  Einleitung,  2te  Aufl.  S.  159. 
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study.  The  MSS.  which  omit  the  passage  from 
John  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  also  much 
earlier  than  those  which  include  it  in  that  Gospel. 
The  evidence  of  commentaries  and  version  tells  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  argument  from  silence  is  notoriously  pre¬ 
carious,  but  in  the  case  of  Origen  and  Tertullian  it 
has  considerable  weight  in  this  instance.  Origen 
in  his  commentary  cites  and  comments  on  every 
verse  John  vii.  40-52,  and  then  continues  from  viii. 
12  in  the  same  manner.  Tertullian,  disputing  an 
edict  of  the  Roman  bishop  on  the  forgiveness  of 
adultery,  declares,  “  If  thou  canst  show  me  by  what 
authority  of  heavenly  examples  or  precept  thou 
openest  a  door  for  penitence  alone — our  controversy 
shall  be  disputed  on  that  ground/ ’  Tertullian, 
clearly,  knew  nothing  of  the  pericope  adulterae  as 
holy  scripture. 

Internal  evidence  is  not  less  conclusive  than 
external.  The  style  and  vocabulary  are  not  John’s. 
His  favourite  words  and  expressions  are  absent,  and 
the  story  breaks  the  thread  of  his  narrative,  which, 
without  it,  runs  on  quite  smoothly. 

III.  Theories  of  Origin 

To  whom  then  should  it  be  ascribed  ?  Must  we 
be  content  with  the  dictum  of  Bousset 1  that  it  is  a 
“  piece  of  genuine  but  extra-canonical  tradition,” 
or  shall  we  go  further  with  Mr.  Hammond  2  and 
declare  it  to  be  a  “  veracious,  incorrupt  record,  yet 
not  proceeding  from  the  pen  of  the  writer  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed  ”  ? 

Both  views  claim  the  support  of  eminent  scholars. 
Whilst  Jiilicher  3  calls  it  “  the  noblest  of  agrapha,” 

1  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  142,  note. 

2  Textual  Criticism,  p.  115,  note  a. 

3  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  393. 
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Blass  1  finds  a  place  for  it  in  the  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  Luke.  Mr.  Nicholson 2  in  his  work  on 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  argues  that 
the  passage  “  substantially  and  perhaps  even 
verbally  ”  was  originally  part  of  that  gospel,  an 
opinion  shared  by  Nestle  and  others.  The  chief 
authority  for  this  is  Eusebius  3  reporting  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  Papias.  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  this  statement  in  some  detail. 

’E/cre^etrat  8e  kcll  aXX r)v  loroplav  nepi  yvvaiKos  ini 
noAXais  agLapriais  SLafiXrjOelcrris  ini  rod  K vplov,  rjv  to 
kcl6 ’  'JLfipaiovs  evayyiXiov  nepiixei. 

It  is  a  passage  that  has  been  misread.  Cassels  4 
thus  rendered  it  :  “  Eusebius  informs  us  that  Papias 
narrated  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
a  story  regarding  a  woman  accused  before  the  Lord 
of  many  sins.”  Westcott  5  met  this  statement  with 
an  unequivocal  denial :  “It  is  not  superfluous  to 
observe  that  Eusebius  does  not  say  that  Papias 
derived  the  narrative  from  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  or  that  he  used  that  Gospel  at  all. 
Indeed  if  Eusebius  had  known  that  Papias  derived 
the  narrative  from  this  particular  source,  he  would 
hardly  have  said  ‘  a  narrative  which  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  contains.’  ” 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  may  have  been  felt, 
for  in  a  later  edition  of  Supernatural  Religion 
the  translation  is  corrected.  The  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Adeney 6  seems  sound  and  convincing.  “  We  cannot 
be  certain  that  Papias  used  the  Hebrews’  Gospel. 
All  that  Eusebius  tells  us,  is  that  he  gives  a  story 
that  is  contained  in  it.  He  may  have  obtained  this 
story  by  tradition  from  the  elders,  whose  informa- 

1  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  160. 

2  Pp.  52-58. 

3  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39. 

4  Supernatural  Religion,  p.  73,  note  1. 

5  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  xxiii. 

6  Hibbert  Journal,  iii.  146. 
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tion,  he  elsewhere  informs  us,  he  valued  very 
highly.  Still,  there  is  some  degree  of  probability 
that  he  used  the  book.” 

If  Dr.  Drummond  1  is  right  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  Papias,  then  with  all  his  love  for 
oral  tradition,  Papias  had  no  insurmountable  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  written  word.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  “  some  degree  of  probability  ”  in  the  suggestion 
underlying  the  remarks  of  Westcott.  The  pericope 
adulterae  may  have  been  known  to  Papias  in 
another  place  than  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Can  he  have  been  familiar  with  the  passage  in 
some  other  uncanonical  Gospel  ?  There  is  evidence 
pointing  that  way.  An  Athos  MS.,  according  to 
Mr.  Lake,2  asserts  that  the  story  of  Christ  and  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  occurred  in  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas.  This  Gospel,  as  we  now  know  it, 
professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  childhood  of 
Jesus,  and  bears  upon  itself  the  stamp  of  legendary 
invention.  Irenaeus 3  instances  the  story  of  our 
Lord  confounding  the  schoolmaster  who  sought  to 
teach  him  his  letters,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
contained  in  “an  unspeakable  number  of  apocry¬ 
phal  and  spurious  writings  ”  used  by  the  Marco- 
sians.  Eusebius 4  mentions  the  Gospel  according 
to  Thomas  in  his  list  of  “  absurd  and  impious 
books.”  But  apparently  the  Gospel  existed  in  more 
forms  than  one.  From  an  earlier  version,  Hippo- 
lytus,5  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus,  quotes  a  remarkable 
passage,  not  found  in  the  extant  Gospel,  which  the 
Naasenes  cherished  as  relating  to  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  within.  “  He  who  seeks  me  shall 
find  me  in  children  from  seven  years  old  ;  for  there 
will  I,  who  am  hidden  in  the  fourteenth  aeon,  be 

1  Authorship  of  Fourth  Gospel,  pp.  200  ff. 

2  Studia  Bihlica,  ii.  173.  3  Adv.  Haer.  i.  20. 

4  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  25.  6  Philosophumena,  v.  7. 
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manifest. ”  “The  undoubted  difference  between 
this  saying  and  the  fabulous  contents  of  the  Gospel 
that  has  been  preserved,  would  be  explained  if,”  as. 
Dr.  Tasker  suggests,1  “the  Gospel  quoted  in  Hippo- 
lytus  were  revised  by  an  anti-gnostic  editor,  and 
abbreviated  in  accordance  with  his  views.” 

Plainly,  the  primitive  Gospel  was  more  mystical 
than  the  later  version.  It  was  also  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  “  Sayings  of  Jesus,”  discovered 
at  Oxyrhynchus  in  1903,  the  introduction  to  which 
makes  mention  of  Thomas.  The  conclusion  of 
the  first  “  Saying  ”  is  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  from  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  some  knowledge  of  it  is  shown  in  the 
“  Acts  of  Thomas,”  which  “  may  have  been  partly 
built  upon  the  Gospel.”2  The  second  saying 
contains  the  remarkable  words,  /cat  rj  fiaoiXeia  ra>v 
ovpavcbv  ivros  vpicov.  “  Kingdom  of  heaven,”  as  in 
Matthew,  is  a  synonym  for  Luke's  “  Kingdom  of 
God.”  More  important  is  the  use  of  ivros,  which 
is  rare  in  the  New  Testament,  occurring  only 
twice.  So  unique  and  difficult  is  this  word,  that 
the  discussion  as  to  its  meaning,  says  Dobschutz,3 
“goes  through  the  whole  history  of  interpretation, 
and  will  probably  never  come  to  a  final  decision.” 
The  saying  obviously  comes  from  Luke,  where 
alone  is  found  this  mystic  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  an  inward  experience.  *H  fiaaiXeia  rod  deov 
ivros  vpLLov  icrrlv.  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  evidence 
points  to  some  definite  relation  between  the 
“  Sayings,”  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Thomas 
Gospel,  the  Hebrews'  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke.  The  Gospel  according  to 
Thomas  may  have  derived  its  story  from  that 
according  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  also  possible  that 

1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ext.  vol.  p.  432. 

2  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  New  Sayings  of  Jesus,  p.  31. 

3  Eschatology  of  the  Gospel,  p.  130. 
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it  came,  like  the  idea  of  God  within  man,  from  the 
canonical  Gospel. 

Harnack  argues  that  the  Gospel  according  to 
Peter  must  have  contained  the  story.  Holding  with 
other  scholars  that  Justin  Martyr  used  this  Gospel, 
he  dates  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
The  references  to  Herod  in  the  extant  fragment  of 
the  Petrine  Gospel  betray  indebtedness  to  the  third 
gospel,  though  its  chronology  of  the  Passion  and  its 
attitude  to  the  Jews  are  Johannine.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  if  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter 
did  contain  the  pericope  adulterae ,  it  may  well  have 
been  taken  from  Luke’s  gospel. 

Again,  the  oldest  extant  Apocryphal  Gospel — 
The  Protevangelium  of  James — in  its  present  form 
a  composite  production,  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
pericope  adulterae.  The  sixteenth  chapter  tells  how 
Joseph  and  Mary  drank  the  water  of  the  ordeal, 
and  remained  unhurt.  It  is  founded  upon  Numbers 
v.  24,  “  He  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the 
water  of  bitterness.”  The  ordeal  was  intended  to 
prove  whether  adultery  had  been  committed.  Kat 


idavfAaaev  tt&s  6  A  ads  on  dfxaprla  ovk  ipavr)  ev  avrois. 
KCLL  €L7T€V  6  L€p€VS’  €t  KVpiOS  6  deOS  OVK  ipaV€pCO(J€ 
ra  a/xapr^/xara  vp,ajv,  ov8e  iyd>  Kpivco  (KaraKplvco ) 
vp,as. 

Origen  refers  to  this  Gospel,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  scholars,  Justin  Martyr  used  it.  In  part, 
the  Gospel  is  based  on  the  Nativity  narrative  in 
Luke.  This  fact,  taken  together  with  the  Lucan 
character  of  the  phrases  in  the  allusion  to  the 
pericope,  raises  the  presumption  that  the  author  of 
Protevangelium  Jacobi  was  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke,  once  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  third  Gospel  contained  such  a  story. 

The  fact  that  Papias  makes  no  mention  of  Luke 
or  Acts  is  generally  regarded  as  indicating  that  he 
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was  not  acquainted  with  these  writings.  Lightfoot 1 
notices  some  evidence  that  suggests  the  use  of  them 
by  Papias,  namely  his  reference  to  “  Satan  cast 
down  to  the  earth  ”  (cp.  Luke  x.  18),  and  his  account 
of  the  death  of  Judas.  Stress  cannot,  however,  be 
laid  upon  these  points.  All  we  can  say  is  that  if 
on  other  grounds  we  find  that  the  third  Gospel 
contained  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  Papias  may  possibly  have  known  Luke 
as  well  as  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

IV.  Hebrews’  Gospel — Age,  Authenticity, 

Character 

If  the  pericope  adulterae  is  original  to  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  thence  has  passed 
into  some  MSS.  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  Nestle 
and  others  suppose,  our  problem  is  solved,  and  we 
accept  the  authority  of  the  passage  whilst  we  deny 
its  canonicity.  As  Julicher  says,2  “  if  Papias 
endowed  the  passage  with  the  authority  of  a  John, 
the  motive  which  induced  the  unknown  copyist 
(perhaps  in  the  third  century)  to  insert  it  into  the 
Fourth  Gospel  would  not  be  far  to  seek.”  There 
is  much  virtue  in  that  “  if  ”  !  Recognition  of  a 
Johannine  authority  for  the  pericope  adulterae  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  Papias  or  in  any  other 
writer  earlier  than  the  fourth  century. 

That  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  is 
an  ancient  work  need  not  be  disputed.  Harnack 
assigns  it  to  the  period  65-100,  holding  that  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  this  period 
and  is  earlier  than  both  Matthew  and  Luke.  Dr. 
Stanton 3  indicates  its  position  in  the  primitive 
Church.  “  Never  accounted  apocryphal  as  others 


1  Contemporary  Review,  August  1867,  p.  415. 

2  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  393. 

3  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  i.  216. 
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than  the  four  were,  amongst  Hebrew  Christians  it 
was  the  one  Gospel  in  common  use.” 

“  Internal  and  external  evidence,”  says  a  recent 
writer,1  “  point  strongly  to  the  view  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews  is  an  independent  parallel  version 
of  the  events  described  in  the  Synoptics  (especially  in 
St.  Matthew)  and  possibly  formed  one  of  the  sources 
in  the  hands  of  Luke.” 

Unfortunately,  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  re¬ 
main  to  us,  and  of  these  some  are  obviously  legendary 
in  character.  Yet  the  Gospel  which  gives  as  words 
of  our  Lord,  “  Never  be  glad  except  when  you  look 
on  your  brother  with  charity,”  and  puts  among 
the  greatest  offenders  “  the  man  who  saddened  his 
brother’s  spirit,”  might  well  have  contained  the  inter¬ 
view  between  Jesus  and  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 

Whether  the  story  appeared  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  precise  form  in 
which  it  survives  in  John,  is  a  question  not  easy  to 
determine,  notwithstanding  the  affirmatives  of  many 
scholars.2  The  following  points  may  be  noticed  : 

dXXrjv  suggests  this  was  a  second  story,  and 
therefore  that  a  first  was  known  to  Eusebius. 

The  word  might  possibly  be  understood  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  marvellous  tales  Papias  relates  on  the 
authority  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  but  this  is  not 
a  natural  interpretation  of  aWrjv  ioropLav  in  its 
context.  Hence  the  judgement  of  Routh  and 
Tregelles  that  the  pericope  was  not  inserted  in  a 
codex  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
is  not  beyond  question. 

TToWals  :  whereas  in  the  Johannine  account  one 
only  is  mentioned,  namely  adultery. 

In  Codex  Bezae  the  woman’s  offence  is  described 
generally  as  a/xaprta  instead  of  yet  still  in 

the  singular. 

1  Dictionary  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  vi.  348. 

2  So  Bacon,  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  474,  n.  1. 
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SiafiXrjdeLGrjs  i  in  early  Greek  the  verb  means 
“  to  slander  ”  but  Oxyr.  Pap.  vol.  viii.  gives  a  third- 
century  instance  of  the  word  meaning  simply  “  to 
accuse.”  This  is  how  Rufinus  in  his  translation 
of  Eusebius  understood  the  word  “  aliam  historiam 
de  muliere  adultera  quae  accusata  est  a  Iudaeis 
apud  Dominum.” 

8iap\r]d€L(jr]s  suggests  that  the  charge  was  not 
substantiated. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
her  guilt.  She  was  taken  eV  avropdopco. 

The  form  of  the  story  of  the  adulteress  as  it 
appears  in  the  oldest  Armenian  MS.  which  con¬ 
tains  it,  suggests  indebtedness  to  the  Hebrews’ 
Gospel,  and  shows  that  a  version  other  than  that 
preserved  in  John  was  current  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  opening  words  are  sufficient  to  prove 
this  point.  “  A  certain  woman  was  taken  in  sins, 
against  whom  all  bare  witness,  that  she  was 
deserving  of  death.”  The  plural  “  sins,”  and  the 
idea  of  evidence  harmonize  with  the  narrative  as 
Papias  apparently  read  it  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  not  with  that  which  we  read 
in  the  Canonical  Gospel. 

Again,  “  we  must  discriminate,”  as  Dr.  Adeney  1 
bids  us,  “  between  two  questions  that  are  not  at  all 
conterminous,  the  question  of  antiquity  and  the 
question  of  authority.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
to  allow  greater  antiquity  for  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews  and  to  judge  it  less  reliable  than  the 
Gospels  which  came  later.  Luke  in  his  preface 
treats  his  predecessors  with  scant  courtesy.” 

V.  Did  Luke  use  Hebrews’  Gospel  ? 

The  last  sentence  gives  rise  to  an  interesting 
train  of  thought.  It  is  in  Luke’s  gospel  that  Blass 

1  Hibbert  Journal,  iii.  147. 
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would  rest  the  pericope  adulter  ae.  From  that 
Gospel,  it  may  have  passed  into  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas.  It  is  in  Luke  that  the  Ferrar  group  of 
MSS.  actually  gives  the  passage.  And  the  entire 
narrative  is  indisputably  Lucan  in  vocabulary  and 
in  spirit.  Can  it  be  that  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  was  one  of  the  “  many  "  1 
whose  apparent  lack  of  certitude  led  “  the  beloved 
physician  "  to  take  up  his  pen  ?  Professor  Bacon  2 
certainly  suggests  that  an  important  “  Semitism  " 
which  Luke  alone  of  New  Testament  writers  makes 
use  of,  was  taken  over  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  Dr.  Moulton  3  recognises  that 
the  secondary  character  of  extant  fragments  “  does 
not  prevent  our  positing  an  earlier  and  purer  form 
as  one  of  Luke's  sources." 

Professor  Lake,4  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  the 
“  narratives  drawn  up  by  the  many  "  to  collections 
of  Sayings  similar  to  those  discovered  by  Drs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt.  But  the  A oyoi  in  which  the 
first  groups  of  Christians  were  “  instructed  "  had 
for  their  object  the  demonstration  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  this  was  effected,  as  Dr.  Scott 5 
has  shown,  by  proofs  drawn  mainly  from  the 
Resurrection,  from  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  and 
from  Miracles.  In  other  words,  Luke  6  “  evidently 
has  in  view  compositions  which  aimed  at  giving  a 
general  account  of  the  Gospel  history,  as  his  own 
did,  though  they  were  less  full,  and  he  regarded 
them  as  in  some  points  less  accurate  than  his  own." 
If  then,  Luke  had  the  Hebrews’  Gospel  before  him 
as  he  wrote,  in  his  report  of  the  pericope  adulterae , 
he  was  consciously  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 

1  Luke  i.  1. 

2  Expositor,  April  1905,  p.  174,  n. 

3  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  17. 

4  Hibbert  Journal,  iii.  338. 

6  Apologetic  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  42-6. 

6  Stanton,  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents,  ii.  134. 
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certainty.  He  therefore  took  occasion,  as  he  did 
with  the  text  of  Mark  and  of  the  Logia,  to  smooth 
the  roughness,  and  improve  the  language.  The 
ttoWolls  and  SiapXrjOeLGrjs  of  the  Papias  document 
may  mark  a  degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  the  one  heightening  the 
offence  of  the  woman,  and  the  other,  the  perfidy  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Luke,  characteristically 
enough,  removes  both,  and  tells  the  story  in  good 
Greek,  as  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
goes. 

VI.  Lucan  Language  in  Peri  cope 

The  extraordinary  verbal  resemblances  between 
Luke’s  Gospel  and  the  pericope  adulter ae  cannot 
escape  the  slightest  examination. 

When  we  consider  the  “  words  characteristic  of 
Luke  ”  found  in  the  pericope,  the  result  is  astonishing. 
These  words  “  occur  at  least  four  times  in  Luke,  and 
either  ( a )  are  not  found  at  all  in  Matthew  or  Mark,  or 
(i b )  are  found  in  Luke  at  least  twice  as  often  as  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  together.”  1  Of  such  words,  there 
are  eleven  in  the  twelve  verses  under  consideration.2 
In  addition,  there  is  one  word  in  the  pericope  found 
in  Luke  more  often,  though  not  twice  as  often,  as 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  together,  but  in  Luke  and 
Acts  four  times  as  often  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
together.3  Another  word,  found  in  the  “we”  sections 
of  Acts,  and  used  predominantly,  although  not 
exclusively,  in  the  rest  of  Acts  and  Luke,  is  used 
also  in  this  story.4  In  all,  six  words  of  the  pericope 
are  found  in  the  “  we  ”  sections  of  Acts.5  The 
importance  of  the  last  phenomenon  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  “we”  sections  are  more  closely 


1  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  13. 


2  Excursus  I.  p.  282. 
4  Ibid.  p.  282. 


3  Ibid.  p.  282. 
5  Ibid.  p.  283. 
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allied  to  Luke’s  Gospel,  as  Harnack  has  shown,1 
than  are  the  remaining  parts  of  Acts. 

II peopvrepos  and  TropevopLcu  are  used  in  a  way 
that  is  Lucan. 

Even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  points  of  likeness. 
“  ’Ev  fieGcp  ”  is  an  expression  of  which,  Dr.  Plummer 
says,2  “  Luke  is  fond,  and  elsewhere  it  is  rare, 
except  in  Revelation.”  It  occurs  twice  in  the  course 
of  this  short  narrative,  and  with  a  significance  that 
seems  distinctly  Lucan.3 4  Again,  certain  linguistic 
tendencies  which  Harnack  has  observed  to  be  pro¬ 
minent  in  Luke’s  treatment  of  “  Q  ”  are  illustrated 
in  the  pericope  adulterae.*  Then  there  are  the  words 
SiSacrKaXos  and  Kvpios,  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Luke,  though  commonly  employed  by  him  in  a 
context  and  with  a  force  which  are  characteristic  of 
their  use  in  this  section.5  Finally,  the  language 
of  the  passage  as  a  whole  is  predominantly  Lucan. 
Two  words,  dva/aWeiv  and  opQpov ,  are  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Luke  and 
Acts,  the  former  occurring  twice  in  Luke,  and  the 
latter  once  in  Luke  and  once  in  Acts.  Moreover, 
the  first  named  is  a  technical  term  used  by  medical 
writers,  and  is  employed  in  the  medical  sense  by 
Luke  the  Physician  in  the  story  of  the  woman  with 
the  spirit  of  infirmity.6  To  conclude  this  examina¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  said  that  even  the  ana^  A eyopceva, 
four  in  number  in  the  pericope  adulterae,  have  a 
distinct  affinity  to  terms  used  by  Luke  rather  than 
to  those  of  any  other  Evangelist.7 

Against  all  this  Mr.  Buckley  only  adduces  as 
non-Lucan  the  historic  present  (ayovaiv)  and  the 
word  ttoXlv.  The  latter,  common  in  Matthew  and 

1  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  83. 

2  Excursus  II.  pp.  283  ff. 

3  Commentary  on  Luke,  pp.  218  ff. 

4  Excursus  III.  pp.  288  ff.  5  Ibid.  pp.  288  ff . 

6  Lukexiii.  11.  See  Excursus  IIT.  p.  291.  7  Excursus  III.  p.  290. 
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Mark,  is  found  only  eight  times  in  Luke  and  Acts, 
and  is  omitted  from  Marcan  passages  by  the  third 
evangelist ;  the  former,  though  by  no  means  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  Luke,  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  gospel 
and  thirteen  times  in  the  history.  Though  he 
believes  the  pericope  adulterae  to  have  belonged  to 
a  Lucan  source  rather  than  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  third  gospel,  Mr.  Buckley1  admits  that  “if  it 
occurred  in  a  larger  number  of  MSS.,  or  in  any  of 
the  oldest  uncials  after  Luke  xxi.  it  would  be  easy 
to  believe  that  that  was  its  original  home.,, 

VII.  Lucan  Ideas  in  Pericope 

When  we  turn  from  the  frame  and  vehicle  of 
ideas  to  the  ideas  themselves,  we  find  in  the  Lucan 
writings  parallels  to  the  pericope  adulterae.  That 
Luke  had  a  special  interest  in  the  poor  and  sinful 
is  a  commonplace  of  New  Testament  criticism.  It 
is  admirably  expressed  by  Julicher,2  “  One  almost 
has  the  impression  that  the  boundless  charity 
towards  sinners  shown  by  this  Gospel  was  to  be 
compensated  for  by  the  equally  exalted  character  of 
the  demands  made  on  the  disciples.”  Of  “  boundless 
charity  towards  sinners  ”  what  better  illustration 
can  be  conceived  than  Christ’s  treatment  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  ?  Numerous  writers  have 
emphasised  another  characteristic  of  Luke,  namely 
his  sympathetic  interest  in  women,  their  ways  and 
works.  Schmiedel  writes:3  “The  important  part 
played  by  ‘  devout  women  ’  in  Acts  prepares  the 
reader  for  finding  prominence  assigned  to  them 
here.  Luke  alone  gives  us  the  songs  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  the  testimony  of  Anna.  The 
mother  of  the  Lord  (not  Joseph)  ponders  in  her 

1  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Problem,  pp.  208-9. 

2  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  335. 

3  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  vol.  ii.  col.  1792. 
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heart  the  words  of  her  Son,  and  her  sufferings 
are  made  the  subject  of  prophecy.  Luke  alone 
mentions  the  domestic  anxieties  of  Martha  and  the 
devoted  faith  of  her  sister,  the  cure  of  the  afflicted 
‘  daughter  of  Abraham/  the  woman  who  invoked  a 
blessing  upon  the  womb  that  bare  Jesus,  the  story 
of  her  who  ‘  loved  much/  and  the  parable  of  the 
woman  rejoicing  over  the  lost  piece  of  silver.  Lot’s 
wife  is  mentioned  by  him  alone  ;  nor  do  we  find  in 
any  other  Gospel  the  utterance  of  Jesus  to  the 
‘  daughters  of  Jerusalem.’  Mark  and  Matthew 
concur  with  Luke  in  pronouncing  a  blessing  on  the 
man  who  gives  up  father  or  mother  or  lands  or 
houses  for  Christ’s  sake ;  but  Luke  alone  adds 
*  wife.’  ”  Harnack,  therefore,1  though  with  great 
hesitation,  includes  the  pericope  adidterae  amongst 
those  passages  which  show  the  prominent  place  of 
women  in  the  third  Gospel. 

There  is  a  further  consideration.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  words  “  a vrr]  rj 
yvvrj  KareiXrjTrrai  €77*  avropdpco.”  2  The  absence  of 
the  other  culprit,  whether  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  or  not,  must  have  impressed 
the  Evangelist  even  as  it  strongly  moved  Christ 
when  called  upon  to  condemn  one  probably  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Luke  seems  also  to  have  had  almost  an  antipathy 
to  legal  procedure,  and  noted,  as  no  other  Synop- 
tist,  Christ’s  disinclination  to  act  as  judge.  In  the 
Gospel  narrative,  he  alone  relates  the  parable  of 
the  Unrighteous  Judge,  who  “  feared  not  God,  and 
regarded  not  man.”  3  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  conduct  of  Gallio  in  declining  to  judge  Paul  is 
implicitly  commended.  Furthermore,  the  refusal 
of  Jesus  to  act  as  judge  is  recorded  only  by  Luke. 
“  Man,”  said  our  Lord  to  one  who  sought  his  verdict 

1  Luke  the  Physician  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  155. 

2  John  viii.  4.  3  Luke  xviii.  2. 
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in  the  matter  of  a  disputed  inheritance,  “  Man,  who 
made  me  judge  or  divider  over  you  ?  ”  1  The 
Saying  of  Jesus  in  Matthew,  “  Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judged  ”  is  strengthened  by  Luke’s  addition, 
“  And  condemn  not  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned.”2 
In  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds,  peculiar  to  the  third 
Evangelist,  the  lord  convicts  the  wicked  servant, 
not  according  to  any  code  of  law,  but  from  his  own 
confession,  “  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
thee.”3  Similarly,  in  the  Lucan  story  of  Christ’s 
anointing  by  the  sinful  woman,  Jesus  sets  aside  the 
question  of  her  character,  relates  the  Parable  of  the 
two  Debtors,  and  commends  the  judgement  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  which  conscience  compels  him 
to  express,  “  Thou  hast  rightly  judged.”  4 

Last  but  not  least,  Luke  is  our  authority  for 
Christ’s  assertion  of  the  competence  of  conscience 
to  adjudicate  in  litigious  questions.  “  Why,  even 
of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ?  ”  5  The 
phrase  used  here,  Kpivco  to  SLkcliov,  used  to  be 
regarded  as  unique.  Bernhard  Weiss  explains  it  to 
mean  deciding  about  that  which  God  demands  from 
us.  It  is  made  clearer,  however,  by  a  prayer  for 
vengeance  addressed  to  Demeter  which  was  found 
inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  lead  at  Amorgus.  There 
the  goddess  is  implored  to  give  right  judgement. 
So  Jesus  advises  those  who  would  go  to  law  with 
one  another  not  to  wait  for  the  judge  to  speak  but 
to  become  reconciled  beforehand  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute  by  pronouncing  “  just  judgement  ” 
themselves.6  In  a  way,  therefore,  which  Luke  has 
made  familiar  to  us,  our  Lord  appeals  to  conscience 
in  the  case  of  the  adulteress,  and  declines  the  office 
of  judge.  “  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let 
him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.”  “  Neither  do  I 

1  Luke  xii.  14.  2  Ibid.  vi.  37.  3  Ibid.  xix.  22. 

4  Ibid.  vii.  43.  6  Ibid.  xii.  57. 

6  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East  (Eng,  Tr.),  p.  118. 
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condemn  thee,  go  thy  way,  from  henceforth  sin  no 
more.” 

Dr.  Bacon,1  then,  states  what  is  now  fully  proved 
when  he  says  of  the  pericope  adulter ae,  “It  is  of 
the  very  bone  and  flesh  of  Luke’s  unique  material.” 

VIII.  Per/cope  as  Part  of  Luke’s  Peculiar 

Matter 

Accepting  the  prevailing  theory  of  the  relations 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  namely,  the  dependence  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  upon  Mark  and  “  Q,”  there 
remain  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  large  sections, 
amounting  to  almost  a  quarter  of  the  whole  con¬ 
tents,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  these  sources. 
In  the  materials  thus  collected  by  Luke,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  special  interest  would 
be  most  manifest.  Such  a  supposition  is  more 
than  justified.  The  parables  of  the  Prodigal,  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  and  the  Good  Samaritan 
form  part  of  the  evangelical  records  peculiar  to 
Luke.  Even  in  his  more  minute  additions,  he  is 
frequently  faithful  to  this  subjective  interest.  If 
the  forgiving  pity  of  our  Lord  extended  towards 
the  fallen  woman  was  reported  by  Luke,  the  story 
will  find  a  place,  naturally  and  easily,  amongst 
those  passages  of  unmistakable  authenticity,  but  of 
somewhat  limited  textual  authority. 

IX.  Date  of  Incident:  its  Place  in 
Discussions  of  Passion  Week 

The  incident  seems  attached  by  two  or  three  links 
to  the  week  of  the  Passion.  It  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  discussions  about  the  tribute-money,  and  the 
discussion  with  the  Sadducees  on  marriage  and  the 
resurrection.  There  is  the  same  attempt  made  to 

1  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  106. 
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elicit  from  our  Lord  some  opinion  hostile  to  law, 
practice,  or  belief,  and  the  interrogation  is  couched 
in  similar  terms.  The  failure  of  the  polite  inquisi¬ 
tors  to  achieve  their  object  is  the  same  in  all  three 
cases,  and  the  replies  of  Jesus  are  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit.  The  questions  submitted  are  scarcely 
considered,  the  discussion  is  lifted  upon  a  higher 
plane,  and  a  searching  query  indirectly  addressed 
to  the  questioners.  If  the  interview  between  Christ 
and  the  adulteress  be  admitted  at  the  time  thus 
suggested,  it  closes  the  series  of  attempts  made  by 
the  Jewish  authorities  to  catch  Jesus  in  his  talk. 

The  next  scene  introduces  us  at  once  to  the 
betrayal  by  Judas.  The  Master  had  proved  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  his  opponents  even  in  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  situation  of  all.  A 
political  question  of  taxation,  and  a  speculative  ques¬ 
tion  of  religion  had  failed  of  their  purpose.  A 
moral  problem,  gross  and  palpable,  was  then  rudely 
thrust  upon  Christ’s  attention  in  the  person  of  a 
woman  taken  in  a  shameful  act.  The  first  question 
was  largely  theoretical,  the  second  entirely  so,  the 
third  was  a  practical  inquiry  as  to  the  punishment  of 
a  particular  offender.  Christ’s  opinion  on  tribute, 
and  on  the  married  state  hereafter  involved  only 
himself.  His  answer  to  the  last  question  addressed 
to  him  affected  another  person — a  sinner  and  a 
woman.  In  many  ways,  the  pericope  adulter ae 
marks  a  fitting  climax  to  what  precedes,  and  a 
preparation  for  what  follows. 

Bernhard  Weiss  1  finds  in  the  source  peculiar  to 
Luke  (L)  an  account  of  Christ’s  discussion  with  his 
enemies  about  the  tribute  money.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  pericope  adulterae , 
if  it  properly  follows  Luke  xxi.  38,  came  originally 
from  such  a  source. 

1  Die  Quellen  der  synoptischen  Vberlieferung,  S.  147  ff. 
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X.  No  Evidence  for  Capital  Punishment 

of  Adultery 

There  is  one  difficulty.  No  evidence  exists  for 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  in  a  case  of  - 
adultery.  Lightfoot  says,1  “  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  have  anywhere,  in  the  Jewish  Pandect,  met  with 
an  example  of  a  wife  punished  for  adultery  with 
death.”  Since  stoning  is  specifically  mentioned,  it 
has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  woman  in 
the  story  was  betrothed  ;  unfaithfulness  on  the  part 
of  a  betrothed  woman  being  liable,  according  to 
Deuteronomy  xxii.  24,  to  death-punishment  by 
stoning.  Apparently,  the  law  was  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

The  plot,  therefore,  consisted  in  putting  Jesus  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  compelling  him  to  declare 
for  the  revival  of  a  law  already  obsolete,  or  give  his 
sanction  to  the  seeming  infraction  of  the  law, 
which  divorce  involved.  The  former  alternative 
would  be  abhorrent  to  Christ,  and  hardly  less  to 
the  magnanimous  author  of  the  third  gospel.  The 
latter  alternative  was  one  which  Luke  regarded 
with  as  little  favour.  The  Marcan  narrative 
dealing  with  the  Mosaic  law  of  Divorce,  and  our 
Lord’s  abrogation  of  that  law,  is  omitted  by  Luke, 
possibly,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  suggests,2  in  order 
to  “  limit  the  amount  of  anti-Pharisaic  controversy 
which  he  preserves.”  In  the  verse  concerning 
divorce,  which  in  the  main  he  owes  to  “  Q,”  Luke 
simply  says,  “  Every  man  that  putteth  away  his 
wife  and  marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery  ; 
and  he  that  marrieth  one  that  is  put  away  from  a 
husband,  committeth  adultery”  (xvi.  18). 

Probably  the  words  /cat  yap. Gov  irepav  come  from 

1  Horae  Heb.  et  Talmud  ad  Mt.  xix.  8. 

2  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  70. 
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Mark.  In  any  case,  Luke  does  not  admit  adultery 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  Matthew,  on 
the  contrary,  interpolates  the  significant  words 
Hr)  €ttI  rropveia  into  the  Marcan  account,  and  the 
phrase  vapeKrog  A oyov  rropveias  into  the  passage 
due  to  “  Q.”  In  other  words,  the  first  evangelist 
twice  represents  Jesus  as  sanctioning  divorce  for 
adultery.  If  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  pericope 
adulterae,  his  statement  of  Christ’s  attitude  towards 
divorce  is  consistent  with  that  reported  elsewhere 
in  his  Gospel,  and  conflicts  with  the  less  primitive 
conception  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  in  Matthew’s 
Gospel.1 

The  first  evangelist,  indeed,  apparently  acquiesced 
in  the  Jewish  teaching  on  the  subject.  Amongst 
the  Jews  at  this  period  “  the  punishment  for  adul¬ 
tery  was  the  divorce  of  the  woman,  who  lost  all  her 
rights  under  the  marriage  settlement ;  the  man  was 
scourged.”  2 

XI.  Date  and  Scenery  fit  Luke  xxi. 

To  return  to  the  dating  of  the  incident  in  the 
career  of  Christ  ;  from  Luke  xxi.  we  learn  that  Jesus 
taught  every  day  in  the  Temple  and  spent  every 
night  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  exactly  fits  his 
practice  as  we  observe  it  suggested  in  the  pericope 
adulterae.  And  the  language  fits  almost  precisely, 
the  7rd\iv  of  John  viii.  2  naturally  referring  back 
to  Luke  xxi.  38.  (Excursus  IV.  pp.  297  ff.) 

It  is  a  mere  coincidence  due  to  common  scenery 
that  the  Ferrar  group  of  MSS.  contains  the  pericope 
at  this  point  of  the  Lucan  narrative  ?  The  answer 
depends  partly  upon  the  character  of  those  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  text,  and  partly  upon  more  general 
considerations  of  the  circumstances  under  which 

1  See  p.  120  above, 

2  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  i.  130. 
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the  Gospels  were  written.  The  Ferrar  group  com¬ 
prises  the  minuscules  13,  69,  124,  and  346.  With 
these  556  agrees  in  the  position  of  the  pericope  and 
generally  in  its  text.1  The  first  four  have  been 
shown  to  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestor, 
an  uncial  of  good  character. 

Huck  includes  in  the  Ferrar  group  the  first  four 
minuscules,  together  with  543,  788,  826-828,  all  of 
which  add  John  vii.  53-viii.  11  after  Luke  xxi.  38. 

According  to  Von  Soden,2  ten  MSS.  present  the 
same  type  of  text  as  the  Ferrar  group,  and  three 
others  in  a  less  perfect  degree. 

The  text  contains  many  readings  of  the  “  8  ” 
type.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  strain  of  “  Western  ” 
influence  in  the  stock. 

The  Abbe  Martin  and  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  argue 
for  a  Calabro-Sicilian  origin.  Von  Soden  includes 
the  Ferrar  group  amongst  the  independent  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  earlier  form  of  his  “  I  ”  text,  to  which 
he  attaches  great  importance,  and  which  roughly 
corresponds  with  Hort’s  “  Western  ”  text. 

The  pericope  adulterae  belongs  likewise  to  the 
“  Western  ”  type,  and  is  found,  as  part  of  John’s 
Gospel,  in  many  MSS.  of  the  “8”  text,  notably  in 
the  Codex  Bezae. 

XII.  Blass’  Theory  of  Pericope 

Blass  3  has  gathered  up  this  evidence  with  other 
curious  facts  in  his  theory  of  the  two  editions  of 
the  Lucan  writings.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
pericope  adulterae  must  give  up  all  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  Eastern  form  of  Luke,  and  content  itself  with 
the  Roman  edition  ;  the  section  was  deliberately 

1  Scrivener,  Introduction  to  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament , 

i-  255- 

2  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Pt.  I.  sect.  2. 

3  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  160. 
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omitted  from  the  Eastern  edition  as  being  likely  to 
offend  the  Jews.  This  is  an  ingenious  hypothesis, 
and  prima  facie  unties  certain  knots.  How  did  the 
pericope  pass  from  Luke  to  John  ?  The  answer  is 
at  once  forthcoming  :  the  Church  of  Rome  early  in 
the  second  century  purged  its  records  of  this 
passage  in  order  to  promote  uniformity.  The  story 
then  survived  as  an  appendix  to  Luke  or  to  the 
Gospels  in  general.  “  Some  authoritative  person,”  1 
not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  found  a  place 
for  it  in  John,  where  it  seemed  suitably  placed  as 
leading  up  to  the  saying,  ‘‘Ye  judge  after  the 
flesh,  I  judge  no  man  ”  (John  viii.  15). 

But  the  Lucan  authorship  of  this  fragment  does 
not  stand  or  fall  with  the  theory  of  the  two  editions 
of  the  works  of  Luke.  The  theory  of  Blass  does 
not  account  for  phenomena  in  the  “  8  ”  text  outside 
Luke’s  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
does  not  provide  what  is  required,  namely,  “  some 
uniform  cause  applicable  to  the  whole  range  of 
phenomena  presented  by  the  ‘  8  ’  text,  with  some 
special  addition  to  account  for  their  special 
prominence  in  the  two  books  of  Luke.”  What, 
then,  can  have  produced  the  results  for  which  this 
theory  attempts  to  account  ? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Headlam.2  “  During  the  first  seventy  years  of  their 
existence  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
hardly  treated  as  canonical.  The  text  was  not  fixed, 
and  the  ordinary  licence  of  paraphrases,  of  inter¬ 
polations,  of  additions,  of  glosses  were  allowed.” 

XIII.  Scribal  Handling  of  N.T.  Text 

The  “  Western  ”  text,  “  current  at  the  earliest 
date  to  which  our  knowledge  extends  in  nearly  all 

1  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  162. 

2  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  i.  26. 
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parts  of  the  world  to  which  the  Gospels  had  been 
carried/’  was,  as  Dr.  Kenyon  says,1  “  freely 
handled  by  scribes  and  teachers  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity/’  Luke  and  Acts  might  be  most 
exposed  to  free  treatment  because  they  circulated 
most  among  the  Gentile  converts  to  the  faith.  Dr. 
Moffatt,2  in  addition  to  the  parallels  of  the  vary¬ 
ing  editions  of  Piers  Plowman  noticed  by  Blass, 
alludes  to  the  Religio  Medici ,  which  was  by  tran¬ 
scription  successively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived 
at  the  press  in  a  most  depraved  copy  in  1642.  “  A 

year  later,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  issued  his  authorised 
edition  in  order  to  supersede  this  previously  printed 
form,  which,  with  its  alterations,  omissions,  and 
additions,  gave  but  the  broken  and  imperfect  shape 
of  his  original  writing.” 

The  pericope  adidterae  may  have  been  omitted, 
not  by  Luke,  but  by  scribes  in  the  East,  who 
desired  to  respect  Jewish  prejudices.  The  passage 
then  found  its  way  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel  and 
thence  was  transferred  to  John’s  Gospel.  If  it  was 
again  inserted  in  Luke’s  Gospel,  as  some  think, 
the  scribe  responsible  for  this  act  showed  more  in¬ 
sight  into  its  real  character  than  the  “  authoritative 
person  ”  who  credited  John  with  its  authorship. 
We  can  hardly  agree  with  Augustine  that  the  story 
was  removed  from  certain  MSS.  by  men  who  feared 
peccandi  immunitatem  dari  mulieribus  suis,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  Gospels  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  thieves,  harlots,  and 
sinners. 

Nor  can  we  accept  the  suggestion 3  that  the 
pericope  adulterae  formed  part  of  a  lost  gospel — a 
primary  source  of  Luke — and  that  it  was  omitted 
by  the  third  evangelist  because  of  a  certain  similarity 

1  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  303-4. 

2  Historical  New  Testament,  pp.  611  ff. 

3  Buckley,  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  21 1. 
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to  the  story  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner.  The 
resemblances  between  the  two  stories  are  altogether 
too  slight  to  sustain  such  a  conclusion. 

“  Free  handling  by  the  scribes  ” — a  compre¬ 
hensive  expression — determined  not  only  its  varying 
position  in  the  Gospels,  but  also  the  variations  in  the 
text  of  the  passage,  which  are  more  in  number  than 
in  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  precise  text  of  the  verses  under 
discussion  is  part  of  a  larger  problem.  In  the 
Excursus  IV.1  a  reconstruction  of  the  narrative  as  a 
whole  is  attempted.  For  the  present  investigation 
Nestle’s  text  has  been  adopted.  If,  however,  the 
text  of  Codex  Bezae  be  taken  instead,  the  vocabulary 
is  more  decidedly  Lucan.2 

XIV.  Silence  of  Marcion 

There  is  one  important  witness,  preserving  a 
“  Western  ”  text,  who  cannot  be  claimed  for  the 
Lucan  authorship.  Marcion  did  not  include  the 
story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  in  his  edition 
of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  his  omissions,  but  not  all, 
are  explained  by  his  dogmatic  views.  The  reason 
for  the  omission  of  the  pericope  can  no  more  be 
understood  than  the  reason  for  the  like  treatment 
of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Supernatural  Religion , 
Mr.  Cassells  was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  earlier 
hypothesis  of  the  third  gospel  as  an  elaboration  of 
Marcion’s  gospel  was  untenable  and  that  “  the 
portions  of  our  third  Synoptic  excluded  from 
Marcion’s  gospel  were  really  written  by  the  same 
pen  which  composed  the  mass  of  the  work.”  3 

Dr.  Sanday’s  discussion  of  style  proves  that  the 
parts  excised  by  Marcion  are  undoubtedly  Luke’s.4 

1  Pp.  292  ff.  2  P.  291.  3  1902  ed.,  p.  361. 

4  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  p.  229. 
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"  The  verified  peculiarities  of  St.  Luke’s  style  are 
found  in  the  portions  omitted  by  Marcion  in  a 
proportion  of  more  than  one  to  each  verse.”  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  pericope  adulterae. 

Of  all  the  theories  advanced  for  the  origin  of  the 
verses,  John  vii.  53-viii.  11,  none  seems  to  satisfy  so 
completely  the  demands  of  the  passage  itself  as  that 
of  Lucan  authorship. 

XV.  Hort’s  Verdict  corrected 

Hort’s  judgement,  based  upon  external  evidence 
and  biassed  by  his  general  attitude  towards  the 
“  Western  ”  text,  is  seen  to  be  much  too  sweeping. 
“  It  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  text  of  the  four 
gospels.”  1 

XVI.  External  and  Internal  Evidence  for 
Lucan  Authorship  of  Pericope 

External  evidence,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not 
suffice  to  establish  the  authorship  of  Luke,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  decisively  hostile.  A  group  of  im¬ 
portant  minuscules  still  preserves  the  story  in  its 
original  home,  whether  this  is  due  to  the  fine  insight 
of  some  interpolating  scribe,  or  to  the  soundness 
of  the  stock  from  which  the  MSS.  spring.  The 
narrative,  in  a  slightly  variant  form,  was  part  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  In  its 
corrupt  form,  it  was  known  to  Luke,  whose  own 
version  was  due  to  the  motive  exhibited  in  his 
proem.  In  Luke,  the  pericope  adulterae  was  prob¬ 
ably  known  to  the  authors  of  Protevangelium 
Jacobi,  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  and 
possibly  passed  from  the  third  Gospel  into  the 
first  edition  of  the  Thomas  Gospel.  The  state  of 
the  text  in  the  second  century  and  its  free  handling 

1  Introduction,  p.  300. 
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by  scribes  are  responsible  for  the  varying  positions 
of  the  section  in  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John. 
Such  considerations,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  overwhelming  internal  evidence,  provide 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
pericope  adulterae  is  the  work  of  the  third  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  properly  forms  part  of  his  Gospel. 


EXCURSUS  I 


1.  Words  characteristic  of  Luke  found  in  the  pericope 


adulterae  : 1 

Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Acts. 

John. 

Pericope. 

(i)  TTapayuvopLCU  3 

I 

8 

20 

I 

I 

(2)  Aa os*  •  •  14 

2 

36 

48 

2 

I 

(3)  it d>S  0  Ados*  .  1 

— 

10 

6 

— 

I 

(4)  CX7TO  rod  vvv  — 

— 

5 

I 

— 

I 

(5)  ipooraco  .  4 

(6)  ebrev  Se  .  — 

3 

15 

7 

2  7 

I 

— 

59 

15 

I 

I 

(7)  “>S  •  — 

1 

19 

29 

l6 

I 

(8)  eyco  with  infin.  1 

— 

5 

6 

2 

I 

(9)  dp£dpL€VOL  airo  I 

— 

3 

3 

— 

I 

(10)  GV  ovv  .  .  — 

— 

2 

1 

— 

I 

(il)  opdpov  .  .  — 

— 

1 

1 

— 

I 

2.  Words  found  in  Luke  more  often  than  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  together,  though  not  twice  as  often,  but  found 
in  Luke  and  Acts  together  four  times  as  often  as  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  together :  2 

Mt.  Mk.  Lk.  Acts.  John.  Pericope. 
dyoo  4  3  13  26  12  I 

3.  Words  found  in  the  “  we  ”  sections  of  Acts  and 
also  used  predominantly  though  not  exclusively  in  the 
rest  of  Acts  or  Luke  :  3 


1  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  pp.  16  ff. 

3  Ibid.  p.  152. 


2  Ibid.  p.  21. 
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We  sections.  Rest  of  Acts.  Rest  of  N.T. 

impLevco  .4  2  9 1 

4.  Words  found  in  the  “  we  ”  sections  of  Acts  and 
in  the  pericope  udulterue  \  Tropevopiai,  kclOl^qj,  impLevco, 
ay  to,  Trapayivopbat,  ws- 

5.  Words  found  twice  as  often  in  Luke  and  Acts 
together  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark  together  : 


Mt. 

Mk. 

Lk. 

Acts. 

John. 

TTOpevopbat  . 

29 

— 

50 

48 

13 

eKaaros 

4 

I 

5 

II 

3 

oIkos 

9 

12 

31 

25 

4 

KaraXapi^dvco 

8 

I 

— 

3 

2 

vopcos  . 

— 

9 

19 

14 

Karrjyopeto  . 

2 

3 

3 

9 

2 

6.  IT peufivrepos .  “  In  its  original  sense,  this  word  is 

found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  pericope  and  in 
Luke  xxv.,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  it  always 
has  a  technical  sense,  i.e.  elders  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
Church/'  2 

7.  Uopevopbat  is  used  in  dismissing  those  healed,  or 
who  have  asked  a  question,  Luke  vii.  50,  viii.  48,  x.  37, 
xvii.  14,  cp.  pericope ,  John  viii.  4. 

EXCURSUS  II 

’Ey  pcecrcp  occurs  in  Luke  seven  times,  and  in  Acts  five 
times ;  two  of  these  in  Luke,  however,  are  missing  in 
Codex  Bezae,  which  in  their  stead  reads  pceaov ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  MS.  in  the  same  Gospel  reads 
ev  pieocp  once  when  the  a  and  /3  texts  read  els  to  piecrov. 
It  will  be  shown  that  D  probably  preserves  the  Lucan 
usage  in  every  case.  Dr.  Abbott  illustrates  John's  use 


1  Only  in  Pauline  Epistles.  For  relation  of  Luke  and  Paul, 
Horae  Synopticae,  pp.  155-6. 

2  Buckley,  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Problem,  p.  209. 
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of  els  to  fiecrovy  compared  with  Luke’s  ev  /xeacp  to  show 
how  easily  the  two  constructions  might  be  interchanged 
according  as  the  notion  of  coming  into  an  assembly  was 
prominent  or  latent.1  The  following  is  a  list  of  Lucan 
passages  in  which  these  phrases  are  found  : 

( a )  Kade^bfievov  iv  p.eaip  Lk.  ii.  46  ( i )  irepiaipavTiov  bi 


( b )  plxpav  els  to  fxiaov 

„  iv. 35 

irvp  ev  piicLp 

Lk.  xxii.  55 

( c )  KadijKav  ds  rb  fieaov 

„  V.  19 

(  j )  iarr)  iv  fxiacp 

„  xxiv.  36 

( d )  aTrjdi  els  rb  fxiaov 

„  VI.  8 

( k )  dvacrras  iv  piaip 

Ac.  i.  15 

D  iv  fxicrip 

(/)  iirolrjaev  iv  p.i<j(p 

„  ii.  22 

(e)  ii reaev  iv  fj.iaip 

„  viii.  7 

(m)  aryjaavre s  iv  piicrcp  ,,  iv.  7 

D  fxiaov 

In)  icT&Tos  iv  fiecrcp 

(/)  aTToariWo)  iv  /xia 

ai>T&v  [D] 

„  vi.  15 

D  /jiiaov 

„  x.  3 

(0)  aradels  iv  p.i(T(p 

„  xvii.  22 

( g )  ol  iv  fiiaip  avrrjs 

„  xxi.  21 

( p )  aradels  iv  fiiaip 

,,  xxvii.  21 

( h )  eyi)  be  iv  piicrip 

,,  xxii.  27 

But  ecrrrjcrev  ev  fjieaa)  Mark  ix.  36,  Matt,  xviii.  2,  becomes 
ecrrrjcrev  amp*  iavTU)  Luke  ix.  47. 

Luke’s  partiality  for  this  phrase  is  evident  from  the 
following  facts.  Passages  a,  h,  j  are  in  sections  peculiar 
to  his  Gospel,  g  is  introduced  by  Luke  into  a  Marcan 
narrative,  and  0  is  in  a  “  we  ”  section. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  verb  tor^/xt  in  some  form  occurs 
in  conjunction  with  ev  fxeocp  once  in  Luke  (xxiv.  36), 
or  if  we  follow  D  twice  (vi.  8)  ;  in  Acts  it  is  found  three 
times,  or  including  vi.  15  (D)  four  times.  With  other 
verbs,  the  phrase  occurs  six  times  in  Luke  (in  D  four 
times)  and  twice  in  Acts.  The  changes  which  are 
affected  byD  tend  to  show  that  “  the  two  constructions 
are  not  in  this  MS.  easily  interchanged.”  In  Luke  vi.  8, 
the  case  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  healed  on 
the  Sabbath,  arrjdi  els  to  fxeoov  becomes  arrjdi  ev  pieaco  ; 
the  notion  of  coming  into  an  assembly  is  latent,  for  “  the 
man  was  there.”  In  Luke  viii.  7,  erreaev  ev  piea a>  becomes 
eareaev  pieaov,  the  accusative  without  preposition  being 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  phrase  els  to  pieaov,  in 
this  case  the  notion  of  “  coming  into  ”  is  prominent,  the 
seeds  cast  by  the  sower  were  not  “  amidst  the  thorns  ” 


1  Johannine  Grammar,  p.  2711. 
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until  they  fell  from  his  hand.  Similarly  in  Luke  x.  3, 
dnoGTeXXo)  iv  /jbiocp  is  in  D  0,77-0  ore  AAco  jjbioov,  since  the 
disciples  were  not  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  until  they  were 
sent  forth.  A  scrutiny  of  passages  a,  b,  c,  g,  h,  i,  k,  l, 
betrays  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  els  to  /jbioov 
and  iv  /xicrcp  is  somewhat  strictly  maintained.  So  far  as 
it  goes,  this  evidence  as  confirming  the  correctness  of 
the  Greek  written  by  the  third  Evangelist  tends  to 
strengthen  the  case  for  the  “  Western  ”  text. 

’Ev  fjbeoco  in  the  pericope  adulter ae  occurs  twice, 
orr]oavTes  iv  fjbiocp,  iv  fiioco  eorcocra.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  reading  of  the  Textus  Receptus  is  preferred,  despite 
inferior  attestation,  on  grounds  of  intrinsic  and  transcrip¬ 
tional  probability.1  In  both  instances,  the  words 
suggest  that  the  woman  was  “  on  trial  ”  ;  in  the  first 
passage  she  is  placed  in  the  dock,  and  in  the  second, 
awaits  the  sentence  of  her  judge.  This  connotation  of 
the  phrase  is  paralleled  by  examples  in  Luke  and  Acts. 
In  Luke  vi.  8  (D),  our  Lord  said  to  the  man  that  had  his 
hand  withered,  “  Rise  up  and  stand  forth  in  the  midst,” 
GTYjOb  iv  fjLeoa).  It  was  a  trial  case.  “  The  Pharisees 
watched  Jesus,  whether  he  would  heal  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  But  he  knew  their  thoughts.  *  *  The  man  who  stood 
forth  was  not  only  the  recipient  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
he  was  also  the  representative,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  ;  the  means  by  which  Jesus  demonstrated  his 
conviction  of  their  thoughts.  When  Jesus  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  disciples,  ec rrr]  iv  [xiocp,  Luke  xxiv.  36,  it  was 
that  he  might  himself  be  put  upon  trial,  and  so  prove 
his  bodily  presence.  “  See,  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that 
it  is  I  myself ;  handle  me  and  see.”  Luke  converts 
the  iv  fjbioa)  of  Mark  ix.  36  (so  Matt,  xviii.  2)  into  nap* 
iavTO),  because  the  little  child  whom  he  took  and  set  by 
his  side  was  in  no  sense  “  on  trial,”  but  rather  displayed 
as  an  example  of  humility  to  the  wrangling  disciples. 
When  we  turn  to  Acts,  the  special  sense  of  lorrjiu  iv  [xiacp 
becomes  even  more  patent.  Peter  and  John  were 


1  See  Excursus  IV.  pp.  308  ff. 
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brought  before  the  Sanhedrin,  Acts  iv.  7,  and  “  when 
they  had  set  them  in  the  midst  ”  ( arr/aavres  iv  fiiaa)), 
they  inquire,  “  by  what  power,  or  in  what  name,  have  ye 
done  this.”  The  men  were  on  trial. 

In  Codex  Bezae  vi.  15  we  are  told  that  the  members 
of  the  council  saw  the  face  of  Stephen  as  it  had  been  the 
face  of  an  angel  iarcoros  iv  fieaco  aiircov.  Stephen  was 
being  tried  by  the  Synedrion  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy. 

So  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  22,  when  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  Areopagus  and  addressed  the  men  of  Athens,  was 
making  his  defence.  It  may  be,  as  Sir  William  Ramsay 
urges,1  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  “  Paul  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  trial  before  the  Council  in  any  legal  sense.” 
But  a  legal  trial  is  not  the  precise  suggestion  of  the 
phrase.  As  Sir  William  Ramsay  himself  says  of  Paul,2 
“  He  stood  in  the  middle  ( araOeis  iv  ixeoco)  of  the  council, 
a  great  and  noble  but  not  a  friendly  assembly,  as  in 
iv.  7,  Peter  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  Sanhedrin.”  Paul 
is  before  the  Areopagus  in  order  that  he  “  may  give  an 
account  of  his  teaching  and  pass  a  test  as  to  its  character.” 
Finally,  Paul,  Acts  xxvii.  21,  when  the  vessel  conveying 
him  to  Rome  was  in  difficulties,  and  all  on  board  had 
been  long  without  food,  stood  forth  (oraOels  iv  /xeW>)  in 
the  midst  of  them.  His  counsel  had  been  before  this 
set  aside  by  the  centurion,  who  naturally  enough,  “  gave 
more  heed  to  the  master  and  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.” 
Now,  however,  when  the  situation  is  critical,  Paul  stands 
forth  to  justify  his  advice.  “  There  shall  be  no  loss  of 
life  among  you.”  Time  was  to  justify  his  bold  behaviour 
in  thus  putting  himself  to  the  proof. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  notion  of  coming  into  an 
assembly  is  not,  in  these  passages,  expressed  by  els  to 
fiiaov,  as  elsewhere  in  Luke’s  writings  was  found  to  be  the 
case.  For  example,  in  Acts  iv.  7,  Peter  and  John  should 
have  been  set  els  to  fxecrov  not  iv  \ ueoco,  for  they  were 
obviously  brought  before  the  assembly.  Again,  in 


1  St.  Paul,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  p.  243. 

2  Ibid.  p.  245. 
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Acts  xvii.  19,  the  Athenians  “  took  hold  of  Paul  and 
brought  him  unto  the  Areopagus,”  yet  Luke  writes  iv 
liioto.  Then  the  disciples  were  alone  when  our  Lord 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them  (Luke  xxiv.  36),  a  clear  case 
of  coming  into  an  assembly,  though  it  is  reported  in  the 
words  e <77-77  iv  [leva). 

How  do  we  account  for  these  exceptions  to  the  rule  ? 
The  answer  seems  to  be  found  in  the  employment  by 
Luke  of  an  idiom  tomjfii  iv  iiecicp,  whenever  the  idea  of 
test,  proof,  or  trial  is  suggested,  an  idiom  which  over¬ 
rides  his  somewhat  strict  observance  of  the  difference 
between  els  to  /xcow  and  iv  fjbioco.  Two  examples  of  this 
idiom  are  preserved  in  the  pericope  adulter ae.  A  striking 
confirmation  of  the  suggestion  of  trial  in  iv  pbecrco,  is  found 
also  in  the  use  of  a yovoiv. 

This  verb  is  frequent  in  the  legal  sense  /cat  ini 
rjye/jLovas  8e  /cat  f3 acnXecs  ayOriaecde  eveuev  i/iov  (Matt.  x. 
18,  cp.  Luke  xxi.  12).  Luke  employs  it  of  the  bringing  of 
Christ  before  Pilate,  and  in  Acts  of  the  bringing  of  Paul 
before  the  Areopagus,  xvii.  19,  before  Gallio,  xviii.  12, 
and  before  Festus,  xxv.  6,  7,  23. 

In  a  petition  regarding  a  robbery  discovered  in  the 
Papyri,  and  dated  a.d.  114,  the  same  word  is  found.1 
Ato  a^idj  aKOrjvai  tovs  ivKaXov/ievovs  ini  oe  npos 
Seovcrav  ine£o8ov. 

The  construction  of  dyecv,  meaning  “  bring  before  a 
court  of  justice,”  with  ini  is  regular  in  the  Papyri  as 
in  the  New  Testament.2 

In  Epictetus,3  also,  a  contemporary  of  Luke,  we  meet 
with  the  phrase  used  in  a  legal  sense.  The  philosopher 
is  satirising  an  inconsistent  Stoic,  who,  instead  of  taking 
a  cudgelling  quietly  and  loving  the  cudgeller,  appeals 
to  Caesar,  and  wishes  to  bring  his  assailant  before  the 
Proconsul :  “  O  Caesar,  what  a  monstrous  outrage  am 
I  enduring  to  the  breaking  of  the  Emperor’s  peace  ! 
Let  us  go  (aycopiev)  to  the  Proconsul.” 


1  Berliner  griechische  Urkunden,  22. 

2  Moulton  and  Milligan,  Vocabulary  of  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  7. 

3  Bk.  III.  c.  xxii.  55. 
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In  view  of  this  evidence,  must  we  not  conclude  with 
Harnack,1  after  his  examination  of  the  evangelist’s  use 
of  o  A oyos,  that  “  in  these  technical  and  philological 
matters,  Luke  was  very  conscientious.” 


EXCURSUS  III 

(1) 

Linguistic  tendencies  common  to  Luke  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  “  Q  ”  and  to  the  author  of  the  pericope  adulterae. 

(a)  Luke  uses  the  strenuous  prohibition  where 
Matthew  has  per)  with  the  aorist  subj.  Cp.  John  viii.  n. 

(b)  “  The  participle  in  place  of  the  infinitive  or  the 
finite  verb  belongs  to  the  style  of  Luke.”  In  the 
pericope  the  participle  so  used  occurs  eight  times. 

(c)  “  The  use  of  the  imperfect  is  almost  peculiar  to 
Luke.”  There  are  six  instances  of  the  imperfect  in  the 
pericope . 

(i d )  “  Luke  has  replaced  oncos  in  several  passages  by 
tVa.”  Iva  expresses  purpose  in  John  viii.  6. 

(e)  For  dpTL,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  Luke  uses  dr to  tov  vvv. 
Cp.  John  viii.  11.  For  oiVia,  in  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  Luke 
uses  olkos •  Cp.  John  vii.  53.  For  fjXOov,  in  Matt.  x.  34, 
Luke  uses  rrapeyevoparjv  els-  Cp.  John  viii.  2.  In  Matt, 
v.  25  Luke  has  interpolated  the  temporal  cos-  Cp. 
John  viii.  7. 

( / )  The  Evangelist  has  a  “  warm  interest  in  the  very 
poorest  ”  and  “  a  pictorial  style  is  a  frequent  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his.”  Both  remarks  apply  equally  well  to 
the  author  of  John  vii.  53- viii.  11. 

(2) 

AiSaovcaAos",  Teacher,  is  the  mode  of  address  applied 


1  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Church,  p.  334. 

(a)  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  6. 

(b)  Ibid.  p.  11.  (c)  Ibid.  pp.  44,  45. 

{d)  Ibid.  p.  103.  (e)  Ibid.  pp.  30,  33,  57,  86. 

(/)  Ibid.  p.  121. 
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to  Jesus  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  K vptos  is  that 
of  the  sinful  woman.  AtSdoxaAos  is  a  Greek  translation 
of  the  Aramaic  “  Rabbi/’  “  though  emptied  of  some  of 
its  force.”  1  Rabbi  was  the  usual  form  of  address  with 
which  learned  men  were  greeted,  and  “  for  the  time  of 
Jesus  is  expressly  attested  in  Matt,  xxiii.  47.”  2 

The  deferential  address  of  “  Teacher  ”  bestowed  upon 
our  Lord  by  his  interrogators  was  customary  under 
such  circumstances,  and  is  found  in  all  three  Synoptic 
Gospels,  both  in  the  form  of  AtSdcr/caAe  and  in  the  trans¬ 
literation  of  *Pa/?j8et,  when  questions  demanding  legal 
acumen,  insight,  or  shrewdness  were  put  to  Jesus.  “  In 
Luke,”  says  Dr.  Burkitt,3  “  StSctcj/caAe  is  the  title  given 
to  Jesus  by  strangers  or  by  half-declared  adversaries.” 
Like  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  who  consulted  Jesus 
about  the  legality  of  paying  tribute  money,4  and  the 
Sadducees  who  asked  concerning  the  resurrection,5  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  dragged  the  adulteress  before 
our  Lord,  hailed  him  as  AiSaovraAe  “  Teacher.”  6  “  This 
designation  for  Jesus  (apart  from  the  Gospels)  is  wanting 
in  apostolic  literature,  and  is  very  rare  in  that  of  post- 
apostolic  times.”  7 

Kvptos,  used  in  narrative,  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
words  of  the  third  Evangelist,8  and  in  Luke,  as  in 
Matthew,  our  Lord  is  frequently  addressed  as  K vpie,  not 
only  by  his  disciples,  but  also  by  others,  especially  such 
as  appealed  for  His  help .9  On  the  other  hand,  Mark 
has  this  form  of  address  only  once.  These  titles 
AiSacrKaXos  and  Kvpios  point  to  the  primitive  character 
of  the  pericope.  The  use  of  Saviour  as  a  designation  in 
the  recently  discovered  fragment  of  an  uncanonical 


1  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  334. 

2  Ibid.  p.  331. 

3  The  Gospel  History  and  its  Transmission,  p.  114. 

4  Luke  xx.  21.  6  Luke  xx.  28. 

6  John  viii.  4. 

7  Harnack,  Sources  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  22. 

8  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  34. 

9  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  227. 
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Gospel,  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  its  editors,  that  “  this 
Gospel  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  development  than  the 
canonical  Gospels.”  1  In  the  surviving  extracts  from 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  our  Lord  is  spoken 
of  as  “  dominus  ”  and  "  magister,”  which  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  Greek  K vpios  and  AtSaoTcaAos. 

(3) 

Lucan  character  of  Hapaxlegomena  in  the  pericope. 

(a)  A vropojpov.  Compounds  with  avros  are  Lucan. 
Cp.  cLVTOTTTYjs  Luke  i.  2,  and  avroy^ip  Acts  xxvii.  19 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  word  irravropcjopcp  is  really  a  phrase  (€7/  avra> 
pcopcp)  and  is  applied  by  the  best  Greek  writers  to  detec¬ 
tion  in  any  flagrant  crime  though  actual  derivation  is 
from  p(x)pos,  theft. 

But  cp.  Aelian,  Nat.  xi.  15,  pLOiyevopievrjv  yvvaiKa 
677*  a vropcopcxj  KaraXapcbv.  The  word  is  also  found  in 
the  Papyri  in  the  more  general  sense  (B.G.U.  ii.  372, 
ii.  n).  A.D.  154,  to  [As]  A rjpLpOevres  Itt*  avr[o]p[cop]cp 
KaKovpyas. 

(b)  iHaraypapecv.  Simple  verb  ypapecv  is  Lucan. 
Compound  emypdpeiv  once  each  in  Luke  and  Acts,  else¬ 
where  in  New  Testament  once  in  Mark. 

(c)  ’ AvapidpTrjTos.  Kindred  words  like  d/xaprcoAds'  are 

Lucan.  This  is  a  good  classical  word,  meaning  either 
impeccable  or  sinless.  The  latter  is  the  meaning  here. 
Cp.  verse  11.  “  Among  words  peculiar  to  the  Synoptists, 

there  are  proportionately  fewer  non-classical  words  in 
Luke  than  in  any  of  the  Synoptist  Gospels.”  2 

(d)  KaTctKV7TT€Lv.  Compounds  of  kvittziv  occur  in 
Luke.  One  dvaKvirreiv  is  peculiar  to  Luke  and  the 
pericope,  and  another  avyKV7TreLv  is  found  only  in  Luke, 
and  in  a  passage  as  here,  where  avaKvirreiv  is  used. 


1  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Fragment  of  an  Uncanonical  Gospel,  p.  11. 
So  also  Swete,  Two  New  Gospel  Fragments,  p.  3. 

2  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  171. 
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(4) 

Lucan  character  of  text  of  pericope  adulterae  in 
Codex  Bezae. 

{a)  A  larger  number  of  words  are  found  occurring 
more  frequently  in  Luke  than  in  any  other  gospel,  than 
is  the  case  in  Nestle’s  text. 

(b)  Of  four  words  in  the  pericope,  not  in  Luke,  but  in 
some  other  gospel,  three  are  not  found  in  the  text  of  D ; 
the  fourth  is  a  word  used  in  Acts. 

(c)  There  is  the  same  number  of  “  characteristic  ” 
words  of  Luke  ;  one  falling  out,  and  another  making  its 
appearance. 

(5) 

* AvCLKV7TT€LV 

’ AvaKVTTreiv  “  to  look  up  ”  is  used  in  the  pericope  in 
its  literal  sense.  Luke  uses  it  as  a  medical  term  in  the 
account  of  the  woman  bound  by  the  spirit  of  infirmity 
(Luke  xiii.  11-17).  “  This/’  says  Dr.  Macalister,1  “  was 

probably  a  case  of  senile  kyphosis,  due  to  chronic  osteitis 
of  the  vertebrae,  a  condition  not  infrequent  among  aged 
women  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  agricultural 
labour.”  In  xxi.  28,  Luke  uses  the  word  metaphorically. 
After  describing  the  woes  and  sufferings  that  must 
precede  the  Advent,  he  says,  “  And  then  shall  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great 
glory.  But  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
look  up  ( avaKvpare ),  and  lift  up  your  heads,  because 
your  redemption  draweth  nigh.”  The  metaphorical 
sense,  as  the  context  shows,  has  a  large  tinge  of  medical 
colour,  and  stands,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the 
technical  and  the  literal  signification.  In  a  letter  of 
Apollonius,  written  on  papyrus,  discovered  at  Memphis, 
and  dated  153  b.c.,2  and  also  in  the  LXX  of  Job  x.  15, 
we  find  avaKvirreiv  used  in  the  same  sense. 


1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  iii.  328  ( b ). 


2  Paris  Papyri,  No.  47. 
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EXCURSUS  IV 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  PERICOPE  ADULTERAE 

The  MSS.  which  contain  the  pericope  in  some  form 
are  D,  F  (partly  defective),  G,  H,  K,  U,  T  (with  a  hiatus 
after  arrjaavres  a vrrjv  v.  3) ;  others  which  mark  with  an 
asterisk  or  obelus  are  E,  M,  A,  S,  II .  Gaps  in  L,  A  betray 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  scribes.  Of  minuscules  more 
than  300  contain  it.  The  passage  is  also  found  in  the 
old  Latin  b*,  c,  e,  ff 2,  g,  j,  1  (mg.),  the  Vulgate,  even  the 
best  codices,  the  Aethiopic  and  Syrhier.  The  section  is 
also  recognised  by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Augustine  and  others.  The  recovery  of  the 
original  text  of  the  pericope  is  not  easily  accomplished. 
Scrivener 1  remarks  :  “  In  no  portion  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  do  the  variations  of  the  MSS.  (of  D  beyond  all  the 
rest),  and  of  other  documents,  bear  any  sort  of  proportion, 
whether  in  number  or  extent,  to  those  in  these  twelve 
verses.”  Hort,2  therefore,  had  good  reason  for  feeling 
“by  no  means  confident  that  the  true  text  can  now  be 
recovered  in  more  than  approximate  purity.”  Von 
Soden,  however,  did  not  despair  of  the  task.  He  dis¬ 
tinguishes  3  no  fewer  than  seven  types  of  the  text  of  the 
pericope  which  are  indicated  by  the  symbols  /z1,  /z2 
(/z  =  {lOLxaXis ).  These  types  are  discovered  by  a  critical 
examination  of  variants  in  the  different  MSS.,  the  theory 
being  that  texts  which  exhibit  the  same  variants  are 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  forms  current  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  /z5  and  /z6,  and 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  betray  the  influence  of  both. 

The  most  important  and  the  earliest  of  the  MSS. 
containing  the  pericope  is  D,  the  chief  representative  of 
the  “  Western  ”  text.  The  text  of  Codex  Bezae  (Von 
Soden’s  S  5)  differs  most  from  that  of  /z5  and  /z6,  but 
the  important  eleventh  -  century  minuscule  1  (8  254), 

1  Introduction,  ii.  366.  2  Notes,  p.  88. 

3  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  507-8. 
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which  contains  the  pericope  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  presents  a  close  parallel  to  it,  and  a  doublet  for 
each  has  been  found  in  the  twelfth -century  1071  (e  1279) 
and  in  a  tenth-century  MS.,  in  Von  Soden’s  notation 
€  183.  From  these  two  pairs  of  MSS.  have  been  traced 
many  descendants  in  the  matter  of  the  pericope  text. 

Like  all  other  scholars  Von  Soden  recognises  a  large 
number  of  singular  errors  in  Codex  D  and  its  doublet. 
Where  the  latter  does  not  confirm  such  a  reading  in 
Codex  Bezae,  it  is  attributed  to  the  scribe  of  D,  otherwise 
it  is  said  to  be  inherited  from  their  common  parent. 

The  Ferrar  group  of  MSS.,  which  give  the  pericope  at 
the  end  of  Luke  xxi.  according  to  Von  Soden,  exhibit  in 
this  section  the  /x4  type  of  text.  At  most  it  is  “  only  a 
peculiar  shade  of  a  much  more  widespread  text,  and  the 
text  in  which  the  parent  codex  inserted  the  pericope 
after  Luke  xxi.  is  not  peculiar  to  it.”  1  In  view,  however, 
of  the  Lucan  authorship  of  the  passage,  special  attention 
is  due  to  the  readings  of  MSS.  which  still  present  it  as 
part  of  the  third  gospel. 

The  attitude  towards  the  “  Western  ”  text  already 
defined  2  makes  it  impossible  to  treat  it  as  a  whole  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  as  uniformly  good  or  bad.  The 
“  scribes  and  teachers  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,” 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  textual  variants, 
were  men  whose  motives  were  commonly  better  than 
their  methods,  and  their  work  deserves  to  be  criti¬ 
cally  examined  rather  than  extravagantly  lauded  or 
violently  execrated.  To  the  early  Christians  the  gospel 
was  a  unity,  and  “  the  original  sense  of  the  natural  unity 
was  not  suppressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  recognition  of 
four  gospels.  The  gospel  harmonies  of  Tatian  and 
Theophilus  continued  the  process  of  harmonising,  and 
the  contamination  of  the  gospel  text  has  made  it 
perceptible.”  3  The  content  of  the  pericope  adulter ae 


1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  505-6.  2  Pp.  1,  2,  278-9. 

3  Wendland,  Die  urchristlichen  Liter aturformen,  S.  193. 
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together  with  its  absence  from  the  first  and  second 
gospels  would  render  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  scribes  possessed  by  a  sense  of  the  essential  unity  of 
the  gospel  narrative.  Excised  by  early  scribes  in  the 
East  from  the  third  gospel,  the  pericope  adulterae  was 
inserted  by  later  scribes  (a)  in  the  text  of  the  fourth 
gospel ;  in  the  same  gospel,  but  ( b )  partly  in  the  margin, 
partly  in  the  text,  (c)  partly  in  the  text  and  partly  at  the 
end,  ( d )  wholly  at  the  end,  ( e )  earlier  in  the  narrative  of 
John,  and  (/)  in  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  if  this 
be  nothing  more  than  scribal  insertion.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  scribes  as  to  the  authority  and  authorship 
of  the  pericope  is  reflected  in  the  positions  accorded  to  it. 
Their  endeavours  to  find  room  for  it  in  the  gospels  must 
be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  their  sense  of  its  value  and 
verisimilitude. 

The  freedom  which  early  scribes  enjoyed  in  “  emend¬ 
ing  ”  and  editing  the  text  of  the  MSS.  was  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  more  doubtful  passages  of 
scripture,  but  the  extraordinary  variations  of  the  text 
of  the  pericope  adulterae  in  the  MSS.  containing  it  are 
probably  due  to  its  singular  history.  A  word  dropped 
here  or  changed  there,  always  as  it  would  seem  for 
the  better,  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment  in  the 
case  of  a  narrative  which,  like  Melchizedek,  was 
arrarcop  “  of  unknown  father  ”  in  the  papyri  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Tribute  must  even  be  paid  to  the  comparative 
scrupulosity,  or  it  may  be  impotence,  of  the  scribes,  since, 
despite  their  best  or  worst  efforts,  the  pericope  adulterae, 
in  whatever  manuscript  it  survives,  preserves  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  Lucan  character. 

This  fact,  in  itself,  points  the  way  towards  at  least  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  its  text.  The  style  and  vocabulary  of  the 
third  evangelist  must  avail  to  decide  between  competing 
readings.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  criteria 
recognised  by  textual  critics,  must  be  employed  the 
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methods  of  the  scholars  who  seek  to  separate  “  Q  ”  from 
its  form  and  frame  in  the  third  gospel.  The  context  of 
the  pericope  in  its  original  home,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  assimilation  of  elements  from  the  place  of  its  banish¬ 
ment  in  the  fourth  gospel,  are  also  material  considerations 
in  the  determination  of  its  true  text. 

What  Dr.  Stanton  said  with  regard  to  the  principles 
set  forth  by  Westcott-Hort  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to 
the  pericope  adulter ae  :  “  We  must  allow  for  a  somewhat 
larger  measure  of  uncertainty  than  they  allowed  for, 
and  give  way  to  considerations  of  intrinsic  probability 
in  attempting  to  come  to  a  conclusion  in  more  cases  than 
they  did.” 

For  the  text  of  13,  69,  124,  and  346  the  Collation  by 
W.  H.  Ferrar  and  T.  K.  Abbott  has  been  consulted,  and 
also  the  edition  of  Codex  Augiensis  by  Scrivener.  In 
the  former  work,  the  close  affinity  between  the  four 
MSS.  is  demonstrated,  their  peculiarities  examined,  and 
the  text  of  the  archetype,  from  which  they  are  descended, 
is  exhibited.  The  Codices  are  known  by  the  initial  letters 
of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  preserved  :  13  =  P  (Paris), 
69  =  L  (Leicester),  124  =  V  (Vienna),  346  =  M  (Milan). 
The  text  of  the  archetype  is  called  F,  and  for  it  Mr. 
Abbott  claims  1  “  an  authority  second  only  to  that  of 
the  three  or  four  most  ancient  uncials.” 

On  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  text  of  the 
Ferrar  Group  to  that  of  Codex  Bezae  Mr.  Abbott  is  in 
agreement  with  Scrivener.  Speaking  of  L,  Scrivener 
says :  “  Mill,  who  did  not  particularly  value  it,  first 
observed  its  striking  affinity  with  Codex  Bezae  ;  perhaps 
the  result  of  my  collation  is  to  diminish  that  resemblance, 
though  not  materially.”  Alluding  to  the  Ferrar  Group 
as  a  whole,  Mr.  Abbott  says  2  his  analysis  “  overthrows 
the  hypothesis  of  a  very  close  relation  to  D,  but  it  is  not 
inconsistent  to  say,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  D, 
that  our  Group  approximates  nearer  to  D  than  to  the 


1  A  Collation  of  Four  Important  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  p.  iv. 

2  Ibid.  p.  1. 
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received  text.”  The  relation  of  D  with  F  is  illustrated 
in  the  text  of  the  pericope  adulterae.  Where  they  differ 
it  will  be  seen  that  D  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
retains  a  Lucan  reading,  a  fact  which,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
confirms  Von  Soden's  view  of  the  Ferrar  Group  text, 
and  tends  to  prove  in  these  MSS.  the  pericope  is  not 
original  to  the  third  gospel,  but  has  been  inserted  there 
by  some  copyist,  probably  under  the  influence  of  a 
trustworthy  tradition. 

In  the  Ferrar  MSS.  the  pericope  adulterae  follows  the 
last  verse  of  Luke  xxi.,  and  the  section  runs  (neglecting 
variants) :  “  And  every  day  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple; 
and  every  night  he  went  out,  and  lodged  in  the  mount 
of  Olives.  And  all  the  people  came  early  in  the  morning 
to  him  in  the  temple  to  hear  him.  {Pericope)  And  they 
went  every  man  unto  his  own  house,  but  Jesus  went  into 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  early  in  the  morning  he  came 
again  into  the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto 
him  ;  and  he  sat  down  and  taught  them.” 

Obviously  there  is  a  looseness  at  the  point  of  union 
between  the  pericope  and  what  precedes  in  Luke. 

L  relieves  the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  omitting 
the  words  in  John  viii.  2,  /cat  rras  6  Xaos  yjpx^'ro  7 rpos 
avrov,  /cat  Kadioas  ehihaoKcv  avrovs.  Both  clauses  are 
omitted  by  Von  Soden  from  his  reconstruction  of  the 
original  text  (/x)  and  attributed  to  /x2  (o^Aos  being  read 
for  Xaos  after  Mark  ii.  13).  He  argues1  that  “the  in¬ 
sertion  comes  word  for  word  from  Mark  ii.  13,  only  Xaos 
has  displaced  o^Ao?  under  the  influence  of  Luke  xviii.  43, 
xix.  48,  xxi.  38,  Acts  iii.  9, 11,  and  Kadlcras  has  been  added 
from  Luke  v.  3  or  Matt.  v.  1.  He  adds  that  the  insertion 
probably  comes  from  the  time  when  the  verses  vii.  53- 
viii.  2  remained  after  viii.  3-1 1  had  been  removed, 
and  has  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  the  address 
viii.  nf.  These  changes  are  really  accommodations  to 
the  material  in  the  context,  hence  their  general  accept¬ 
ance  is  intelligible.” 


1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  510. 
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Dr.  Bacon 1  presents  a  different  account  of  the 
relations  between  the  pericope  adulter ae  and  Luke  xxi. 
37,  38 :  “  The  attachment  of  the  pericope  after  xxi.  38 
in  the  Ferriani  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  story  at  the  corresponding  point  of  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  in  Eusebius’  time 
alone  contained  it.  The  two  verses,  Luke  xxi.  37,  38,  are 
apparently  the  evangelist’s  substitute  for  the  story.  .  .  . 
For  obvious  reasons  our  evangelist  (Luke)  might  well 
prefer  to  drop  the  pericope  adulter  ae  although  his  source 
contained  it,  but  the  story  survives,  as  Eusebius  tells  us, 
both  in  Papias  and  in  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  From  a  source  of  this  type  it  was  attached 
to  a  family  of  texts,  which  draw  upon  a  Semitic  gospel 
under  the  title  of  to  TouSaikov,  after  Luke  xxi.  37,  38, 
thus  duplicating  the  very  passage  which  was  written  to 
take  its  place.” 

The  relation  between  Papias  and  the  Hebrews  gospel 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  pericope  have  already 
been  examined.  The  evidence  does  not  support  Dr. 
Bacon’s  theory.  The  two  verses,  xxi.  37,  38,  are  not 
unmistakably  Lucan,  as  has  been  shown  above.  There  is 
no  parallel  in  Luke’s  use  of  Mark  or  “  Q  ”  to  the  omission 
of  such  a  section  as  the  pericope.  But  what  is  fatal  to 
the  theory  is  the  Lucan  character  of  the  passage.  In 
Dr.  Bacon’s  words,  already  quoted,  it  “is  of  the  very 
bone  and  flesh  of  Luke’s  unique  material.” 

There  is  no  MS.  which  points  to  a  breaking  in  two  of 
the  pericope,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the  passage  should 
have  been  omitted  from  the  third  gospel  without  affecting 
the  last  verse,  which  Blass  supposes  was  retained  in 
Luke.  The  ttoXiv  of  John  viii.  2  also  loses  its  force  unless 
preceded  by  Luke  xxi.  37.  A  different  account  from 
that  of  Blass  seems  more  likely.  We  may  strike  out  the 
whole  of  Luke  xxi.  38  and  John  vii.  53  as  due  to  scribal 
dittography.  The  former  verse  repeats  in  a  less  original 

1  American  Journal  of  Theology,  January  1918;  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  p.  106. 
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form  the  ideas  of  John  viii.  2  ;  and  the  second  half  of  the 
latter  verse  (John  vii.  53,  which  is  alone  in  question)  is 
the  bare  statement  of  the  main  thought  of  Luke  xxi.  37b. 
We  can  see  when  the  pericope  became  detached  from  the 
Lucan  narrative  how  easily  the  scribe  might  add  a  verse 
to  what  we  have  in  the  third  and  fourth  gospels,  in  order 
to  complete  the  one  and  introduce  the  other,  finding  his 
materials  for  such  additions  in  the  narrative  which  lay 
before  him.  The  omission  of  the  two  verses  mentioned 
gives  us  the  following  connection :  “  And  every  day  he 
was  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  every  night  he  went  out 
and  lodged  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  mount  of  Olives. 
And  early  in  the  morning,  he  came  again  into  the  temple, 
and  all  the  people  came  unto  him  ;  and  he  sat  down  and 
taught  them,”  etc.  "Clpdpi^ev  (Luke  xxi.  38),  a  non- 
classical  word,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Luke  or  Acts, 
and  looks  like  a  scribal  variation  of  opOpov  rrapeyevero, 
both  of  which  are  Lucan.  Similarly  to  opos  to  KaXovpievov 
iXcucov  (Luke  xxi.  37)  is  characteristic  of  Luke  rather 
than  to  opos  rtov  ’EAaicuv  (John  viii.  i).1 

The  variants  in  the  connecting  particle  of  John  viii.  1 
(Se  D,  /cat  F)  may  witness  to  the  break  in  the  connection 
of  the  pericope  with  the  third  gospel.  The  verse  should 
be  omitted  as  above. 

But  the  first  clause  is  found  in  Codex  Bezae,  the  phrase 
rras  6  Xa os  is  characteristic  of  Luke,  and  the  use  of  the 
participle  in  the  second  clause  is  also  Lucan. 

Blass  2  cancelled  the  introductory  words,  “  And  every 
man  went  unto  his  own  house,”  “  which  are  absent  from 
the  Latin  Corbeiensis,  and  are  nothing  but  the  link  of 
connection  added  to  the  section  in  order  to  adjust  it  to 
the  place  in  John.”  In  this  he  was  undoubtedly  right, 
but  not  so  clearly  in  his  further  suggestion  that  the 
“  pericope  should  be  placed  two  verses  earlier.”  On 
this  view,  the  connection  becomes  the  following  :  “  And 

1  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  34 ;  Moulton,  A  Grammar  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  i.  69,  235. 

2  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  157. 
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Jesus  went  unto  the  mount  of  Olives.  And  early  in  the 
morning  he  came  again  into  the  temple,  and  all  the 
people  came  unto  him,”  etc.  (the  rest  of  the  section, 
ending  with  Jesus’  words  to  the  woman).  “  And 
(Luke  xxi.  37  f.)  in  the  day  time  he  was  teaching  in  the 
temple ;  and  at  night  he  went  out,  and  abode  in  the 
mount  that  is  called  the  mount  of  Olives.  And  all  the 
people  came  early  in  the  morning  for  to  hear  him.” 
Blass  argues  this  is  original  for  these  reasons :  “  There 
is  first  an  account  of  what  came  to  pass  on  the  next  day, 
and  after  that  a  general  summary  of  what  came  to  pass 
on  all  of  these  days  given  partly  in  the  same  words  as  the 
beginning  of  the  special  account,  but  a  little  more  circum¬ 
stantially,  since  a  general  custom  deserved  more  words 
than  the  occurrence  of  a  single  day.”  Finally,  he  ad¬ 
duces  an  account  “  somewhat  akin  to  this  ”  from  the 
“  Western  ”  text  of  Acts,  upon  which  little  stress  can  be 
laid.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  weighty  arguments 
against  this  reconstruction,  and  considerable  evidence 
that  a  more  radical  treatment  of  the  text  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  logical  sequence. 

John  viii.  2.  T.R.  opdpov  Se  iraXw  ira peyevero  els  to 
iepov,  /cat  rras  6  Aa os  rip^ero  irpos  avrov,  /cat  Kadiaas 
iblSaarKev  a vrovs. 

opdpov.  This  word  occurs  in  Luke  xxiv.  1  and  Acts  v. 
21,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  except  in 
the  pericope  adulterae. 

U.  al.  plus60  add  Pad  ecus  (pauc.  ex  his60  Padeos). 
Von  Soden1  attributes  it  to  the  latest  type  of  the  text  (/x7) 
and  regards  it  as  providing  “  the  scene  with  an  improb¬ 
able  time  of  day.” 

”0 pdpos  is  the  morning  twilight  and  padvs  implies  that 
it  was  more  dark  than  light.  If  Pad  ecus  stood  in  the 
original  text  its  omission  would  be  due  to  the  scribal 
reflection  that  Jesus  would  not  be  in  the  Temple  before 
the  day  had  fully  dawned.  Its  addition  is  improbable. 
” Opdpov  pad  ecus  is  found  only  in  Luke  xxiv.  1  in  the 


1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  513. 
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New  Testament.  The  phrase  is  classical  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  used  twice  by  Luke. 

Trapeyevero.  D  Trapayeiverai.  F  rjXdev. 

Von  Soden  reads  in  (/x)  Trapeyevero  and  regards  D’s 
reading  as  due  to  the  copyist,  since  1071  (e  1279),  the 
doublet  of  D,  does  not  agree  with  it.  The  Historic 
Present  is  rare  in  Luke,  and  he  frequently  corrects  it 
when  using  Mark.1  Hamack  2  also  finds  the  correction 
in  Luke’s  treatment  of  “  Q.”  The  reading  of  F  must 
also  be  rejected.  Luke  uses  TrapeyevopLTjv  (xii.  51)  for  the 
Matthean  rjXdov  (x.  34).  It  is  a  characteristic  Lucan 
word  (see  p.  282),  but,  as  it  is  common  in  vernacular 
documents,  it  has  no  such  literary  flavour  as  Harnack 
supposed. 

F  omits  everything  after  lepov  whilst  D  omits  /cat 
KaOtcras  eStSacr/cev  a vrovs-  F’s  omission  has  been  already 
noticed.  KafltWs'  ehlhaoKev  occurs  in  Luke  v.  3,  and  a 
similar  use  of  the  participle  with  a  finite  verb  in  xiv.  28, 
31,  xvi.  6. 

The  T.R.  reading  of  the  verse  (with  the  addition  of 
fiaOetos)  should  be  retained. 

John  viii.  3.  ayovcn  Se  ol  ypapcpbarels  /cat  ot  Oaptaatot 
7Tpds  avrov  yvvatKa  ev  pLOiyeia  KareiXrjpipievrjv ,  /cat 
arrjaavres  a vrrjv  ev  peacp. 

ayovcnv  D.  7Tpocrr]veyKav  avrcp  F. 

vAya>  is  characteristic  of  Luke  (see  p.  282)  and  has  a 
quasi-legal  sense  (see  p.  287).  Upocr^epco  is  characteristic 
of  Matthew.3 

ol  ypapipLarets.  Von  Soden  conjectures  that  apyiepel? 
should  be  read  in  pi  for  ypapipbarels  with  an  Athos 
MS.  e  183  f.  He  admits  that  it  may  be  a  reminiscence 
of  Matt,  xxvii.  62,  John  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3,  but  as  the 
usual  phrase  in  the  gospels  is  ot  ypapipLareis  Kal  ol 
fyapioaloi,  and  apy^pels  is  found  in  1071  (e  1279),  U’s 

1  Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  12 1  ;  Haw¬ 
kins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  114. 

2  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  45. 

3  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  6. 
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henchman,  at  verse  4,  he  thinks  the  best  explanation  of 
the  facts  is  that  apx^pels  stood  in  the  original  text  of 
this  verse. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  conjecture.  It  is 
against  the  weight  of  the  MS.  evidence,  and  by  the 
removal  of  the  scribes  the  scene  is  robbed  of  the  climactic 
character  which  the  context  in  Luke  together  with 
the  Bezan  version  of  verse  4  unmistakably  provide  (see 
P-  303). 

’A px^pels  may  have  crept  into  verse  3  from  the 
following  verse. 

yvvaiKa  iv  /zoi^eta  KareiXrjpipiivr)v  T.R.  ini 
a/za/ma  yvvaiKa  elXrjpipievrjV  D.  yvvaiKa  ini  ^zoi^eia 
KareiXrjpLpiivrjv  F. 

Von  Soden  attributes  iv  to  /z5.  It  probably  reflects 
the  influence  of  in  a vrcxfrwpcp.  ’Em  (D,  F)  indicating 
"  ground  ”  is  found  in  Luke  v.  5,  Acts  ii.  26. 

Von  Soden  has  the  reading  of  F  in  /z,  and  esteems  ini 
a/juaprla  yvvaiKa  to  be  a  scribal  error  since  it  is  not  found 
in  1071  (e  1279).  But  the  faithful  companion  of  D  may 
occasionally  have  deserted  their  common  master. 

f A/za/ma  appears  to  have  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews  (see  p.  260),  /zo^ci'a  is  not  found 
in  Luke  or  Acts,  and  Luke  has  a/za/ma?  where  Matthew 
reads  o</>eiA^/zara  (vi.  12). 

Mot^eta  is  due  to  a  scribe  who  knew  the  nature  of  the 
offence  from  what  follows. 

Kar€iXrjpipiivr]v  is  not  found  in  the  third  gospel, 
but  occurs  three  times  in  Acts.  Luke  has  a  decided 
preference  for  compound  verbs.1  The  perfect  passive 
participle  of  Xapifiavaj  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  LXX  “  the  form  is  KareiXrjpipiivos 
(variously  spelt)/'  2  The  scribe  of  D  omitted  Kar  after 
yvvaiKa — an  easy  slip  after  the  r  became  obscure. 
For  iv  piiocp  (T.R.  and  D)  F  reads  iv  rep  qioep. 

Von  Soden  credits  rep  as  an  addition  to  ^A4’6.  ''larrjpu 


1  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  175. 

2  Thackeray,  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  i.  274. 
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ev  fjieaa)  is  Lucan  and  in  a  special  sense  (see  p.  283  ff.). 
For  a  parallel  to  the  whole  expression  cp.  Acts  iv.  7. 

John  viii.  4.  T.R.  Aeyovcnv  avrcp  StSacr/caAe,  a vrrj  rj 
yvvrj  KaT€LArj<f)dr}  irravropcopcp  pLocx^vofievr]. 

Aeyovcnv  D.  ehrov  F. 

Luke’s  tendency  to  alter  Mark’s  Historical  Present 
has  been  already  noticed — “  probably  it  was  too  familiar 
for  his  liking.”  1  Here,  following  ayovcnv,  the  present  is 
preferable.  It  adds  to  the  dramatic  character  of  the 
narrative,  cp.  opa  Luke  xvi.  23,  Aeyei  Luke  xvi.  7,  29. 
The  Historic  Present  is  common  in  Josephus  and  abun¬ 
dant  in  Attic  writers. 

Von  Soden  in  j a  follows  D  and  ascribes  ehrov  to  /x3’4’6. 
After  avrcp  D  +  eKireipa^ovres  avrov  ol  lepeis  iva  eycvcnv 
Karrjyopiav  avrov ,  and  omits  in  verse  6  rovro  8e  eAeyov 
.  .  .  KarrjyopeZv  avrov. 

For  tepees  D’s  double  1071  (e  1279)  reads  apyiepeis, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Von  Soden  accepts  instead  of 
ypapepearets  in  verse  3.  The  German  scholar  altogether 
rejects  the  reading  of  Codex  Bezae  here  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  : 2  “It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  a  redactor 
would  have  struck  out  this  sentence  which  sets  the  whole 
proceedings  in  the  right  light  in  order  to  introduce  the 
limping  substitute  rovro  8e  eAeyov  .  .  .  Karrjyopeiv  avrov. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  stylistic  correction  corresponds 
to  the  disposition  of  the  author  of  the  text-type  of 
Codex  Bezae  and  its  associates  (8  5  f),  who  easily  assumes 
the  role  of  a  schoolmaster.” 

In  view  of  “  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe  of  Codex 
Bezae,  who  in  Acts  v.  27,  xix.  14  writes  iepevs  instead 
of  apxizpevs,’’  the  latter  word  which  1071  (e  1279)  has 
preserved  is  accepted  as  the  reading  of  the  original  text. 
It  is  also  in  favour  of  apx^peZs  that  in  the  Lucan  context 
of  the  pericope  the  chief  priests  are  named  amongst  the 
inquisitors  of  Jesus  (Luke  xx.  19,  26,  xxii.  2). 

Von  Soden  3  further  admits  the  originality  of  eKireipa- 

1  Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  121. 

2  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  498.  3  Ibid.  S.  510. 
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£ ovres ,  because  “  in  the  gospels  it  is  found  in  a  similar 
sense  only  in  Luke  x.  25,  whilst  Treipd^ovres  is  the 
ordinary  word,  and  in  p,2-4  there  are  many  witnesses  for 
€K7T€Lpd^ovr€s  in  verse  6.”  He  concludes  that  Codex 
Bezae  has  kept  the  right  word  in  a  different  setting,  and 
that  other  MSS.  have  been  influenced  by  the  pi5  =  /x6  texts. 

According  to  Codex  Bezae  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
brought  the  woman  before  Jesus,  and  the  Priests  put  the 
case  of  her  sin  and  punishment.  The  Scribes  and  Chief 
Priests  had  inquired  of  Jesus  concerning  the  tribute 
money  (Luke  xx.  19-26),  the  Sadducees  concerning  the 
resurrection  (xx.  27-33) ;  now,  after  an  interval,  Scribes, 
Pharisees,  and  Priests  unite  in  an  effort  to  catch  him  in 
his  talk.  Three  facts  rob  the  introduction  of  priests  in 
the  pericope  of  the  element  of  surprise.  (1)  The  scene  of 
the  interview  is  the  Temple  (John  viii.  2).  (2)  According 

to  Numbers  v.  11-31  the  trial  by  ordeal  of  a  woman 
suspected  of  infidelity  was  effected  by  the  priest — hence 
the  priests  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  prescriptive 
interest  in  the  woman  brought  before  Jesus.  (3) 
Textually  it  is  some  support  of  D’s  reading — or  more 
accurately  of  its  comrade  1071  (e  1279) — that  in  the 
immediate  Lucan  context  of  the  pericope,  following 
upon  the  failure  of  the  final  attempt  to  “  trap  ”  Christ, 
we  read  kcll  i^rjrovv  ol  apyiepeis  koll  ol  ypapupbareis  to 
Trios  dveXcocnv  avrov  (Luke  xxii.  2). 

Probably  the  D  reading  dropped  out  when  the  con¬ 
nection  with  Luke  was  broken,  and  only  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  named  as  bringing  the  woman’s  case 
forward.  The  addition  of  the  clause  in  verse  6  followed 
naturally  (see  p.  305). 

T.R.  KaretX'rjpdr].  KareiXrjTTTCu  D.  €lX7]7ttcli  F. 

Von  Soden  in  /x  has  the  simple  verb  with  F.  He 
regards  the  compound  as  p}.  Tischendorf  and  W.  H. 
prefer  KarelX^nrai  (for  Luke’s  preference  for  compounds 
see  p.  301).  The  tendency  in  the  Koivrj  for  passive 
forms  to  displace  the  middle  would  make  difficult  a 
scribal  correction  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Perfect 
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harmonises  better  than  the  Aorist  with  the  context. 
D  is  therefore  superior  to  T.R.,  which  Von  Soden  calls 
a  /x5  reading. 

John  viii.  5*  T.R.  iv  Se  rco  vopup  Me ovorjg  rjpiLV 
ivereiXaro  rag  roiavrag  Xi6oftoXeio9aL‘  gv  ovv  ri  Xeyecg  ; 

D  reads  M covGrjg  Se  iv  rco  vo/jlco  itceXevGev  rag  roiavrag 
XiOa^eiv'  gv  Se  vvv  ri  Xeyecg  ; 

F  +  irepl  avrrjg  and  writes 

The  last  two  readings  are  quickly  dismissed.  Von 
Soden  shows1  that  “the  older  forms  of  the  text  read 
Mcovafjg.”  Hepc  avrrjg  belongs  to  /x2’3,4,6.  “  Its  addition 
is  due  to  John  ix.  17  ri  gv  Xeyecg  nepc  avrov,  and  especially 
to  the  fact  that  ri  Xeyecg  alone  might  seem  to  be  an 
appeal  for  a  judgement  upon  Moses  and  the  punishment 
decreed  by  him.” 

For  the  first  part  of  the  statement  “  the  textual 
tradition  is  extraordinarily  variable.”  /x6  has  iv  8e 
vopcco  rjpicov  McovGrjg  evereiXaro ,  /x5  iv  Se  rco  vopup  McovGrjg 
rjpiLV  ivereiXaro,  in  j lx2'4  the  form  iv  Se  rco  vopcco  M.  eVe- 
reiXaro  is  frequent,  whilst  other  groups  have  iv  Se  rco 
vopico  M.  ivereiXaro  rjpiLV. 

Von  Soden  takes  the  reading  of  Codex  Bezae  and  its 
relatives  (S  5  f)  as  the  point  of  development  and  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  variants  have  been  evolved  from  it.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pericope  (in  John)  viii.  17  we 
read  iv  rco  vopup  Se  rco  vpierepco  yeyparrrai,  cp.  Luke  x.  26. 
The  text  of  /x2'4  has  changed  the  two  correlative  ideas 
in  the  proximity  of  tjpllv  into  a  reminiscence  of  these  two 
passages,  piP  has  connected  77/xtv  with  vopup,  /x5  has  placed 
rjpLLv  after  the  subject,  and  finally  rjpLiv  was  thrust 
behind  its  governing  verb. 

"  In  this  wandering  from  place  to  place  rjpiLV,  if 
original,  was  not  infrequently  lost.”  From  its  uncertain 
position  the  inference  is  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
original  text.  It  may  have  been  introduced  “  to  mark 
the  fact  that  the  law  was  intended  to  be  a  law  for  the 
Jews.” 


1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments ,  S.  51 1. 
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With  slight  alterations  the  text  of  Codex  Bezae  is 
adopted  as  that  of  /x.  Instead  of  eKeXevoev,  SiaKeXevet 
is  read  with  1071  (e  1279),  D’s  doublet,  everelXaro  being 
rejected  as  “  the  usual  term  for  a  statement  of  a  legal 
behest  ”  (Matt.  xix.  7,  Mark  x.  3,  cp.  Heb.  ix.  20),  and 
SiCLKeXeveL  is  preferred  to  gkg Xevcre  as  “  a  more  choice 
term  ”  and  one  which  “  does  not  occur  again  in  the  New 
Testament — hence  difficult  to  explain  if  not  original.” 
Again,  ov  ovv  is  preferred  to  crv  Se  vvv. 

Against  these  deviations  from  Codex  Bezae  by  Von 
Soden  it  may  be  urged  that  whilst  ivreXXeoOcu  is  found 
only  once  in  the  Lucan  writings  (Luke  iv.  10 — a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  LXX)  kg Xgvglv  occurs  frequently  in  Luke 
and  Acts,  though  not  in  the  New  Testament  outside 
the  pericope  used  in  the  sense  of  this  passage.  Nw  is  a 
characteristic  word  of  Luke,  whilst  ovv  is  characteristic 
of  Matthew,  cp.  the  addition  of  vvv  to  the  Beatitudes. 

T.R.  Xl6o^oXgl<j9  at.  Xt9d£>etv  D  and  F. 

The  latter  occurs  twice  in  Acts  but  is  Johannine  ;  the 
former  is  found  once  in  Luke,  three  times  in  Acts,  and  not 
at  all  in  John.  At9a£etv  is  original,  since  the  Deuter¬ 
onomy  passage  (xxii.  24)  reads  Xl9o^oXgZ(j9  at  and  the 
scribe  would  easily  assimilate  the  verb  to  that  of  Dt. 
Von  Soden  in  pt  reads  Xt9d£etv,  as  Xl9o^oXglo9  at  “  is  the 
usual  word  in  the  LXX  for  the  punishment  designed  by 
the  Law.”  1 

John  viii.  6.  T.R.  rovro  8e  eXeyov  iretpa^ovres  a vrov, 
iv  a  eycocn  Karrjyopetv  a  vrov.  *0  Se  T  rjarovs  Kara)  Kvpas 
T(p  SaKTvXco  eypapev  els  ttjv  yrjv. 

rovro  8e  .  .  .  avrov  is  omitted  by  D.  Such  a  paren¬ 
thesis  is  Johannine,  and  was  inserted  (originally  in  the 
margin)  by  a  copyist  under  the  influence  of  the  fourth 
evangelist,  cp.  John  vi.  6. 

T.R.  eypapev.  Kareypapev  D.  eypapev  F. 

Luke  is  fond  of  compounds,  and  the  use  of  the  imper¬ 
fect  is  a  mark  of  his  style  (see  p.  288).  Von  Soden  in 
p  has  Kareypapev. 

1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  308. 
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John  viii.  7.  T.R.  cos  Se  ineptevov  ipoorcovres  avrov , 
avaKvipas  elne  1 rpos  avrovs *  '0  avapidprrjros  vpidov 

npcoros  rov  XiOov  in’  avrfj  fiaA eroo. 

D  omits  avrov,  but  Von  Soden  in  pi  retains  it. 

For  inepievov  ipoorcovres  cp.  inepievev  Kpovoov  Acts  xii. 
16,  ov  SiiXine  KaracpiXovoa  Luke  vii.  45.  Radermacher 1 
finds  the  participle  with  impievoo  in  vulgar  literature,  cp. 
P.  Oxy.  128  €7TLpi€V€L  XiyCOV. 

T.R.  avaKvipas  elne  npds  avrovs .  aveKVibev  /cal  ehrev 
avrols  D.  avafiXeipas  etrrev  F. 

Von  Soden  (pi)  follows  D,  and  regards  avaKvipas  and 
rrpos  avrovs  as  /x5’7.  But  “  the  participle  in  place  of  the 
infinitive  or  finite  verb  belongs  to  the  style  of  Luke/’  2 
and  rrpos  used  in  speaking  to  is  characteristic  of  Luke.3 

T.R.  rov  XlOov  err 5  avrf)  BaXerco.  in’  a vrriv  BaXerco 
XiOov  D. 

The  reading  of  T.R.  Von  Soden  4  reckons  the  latest 
form  of  the  text  /x7 — the  scribe  mediating  between  pi 5  and 
/x6,  rov  XiOov  BaXerco  and  XiOov  fiaXerco  err 9  avrijv,  and 
construing  ini  with  the  Dat.  “  ‘  Upon  ’  can  be  rendered 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  with  gen.  dat.  or  acc.  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  difference  of  force  ”  ; 5  cp.  Mark  vi.  39  dat., 
for  which  Matt.  xiv.  9  substitutes  the  gen.  but  D  the  acc. 

D’s  reading  is  classical  and  the  emphatic  word  is  at 
the  end. 

John  viii.  8.  T.R.  /cat  ndXiv  Karoo  Kvipas  eypacpev  els 
rr]v  yrjv. 

D  has  KaraKvipas  and  Kareypacpev  (see  notes  on 
verse  6). 

F  has  text  of  T.R. 

Von  Soden  regards  KaraKvipas  as  pi1  and  Karoo  as  /a2'7. 
The  former  he  believes  is  due  to  correspondence  with 
avaKvipas  in  verse  10.  Neither  the  simple  nor  the 


1  Robertson,  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  p.  1102. 

2  Harnack,  Sayings  of  Jesus  (Eng.  Tr.),  p.  11. 

3  Hawkins,  Horae  Synopticae,  p.  21. 

4  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  507. 

6  Moulton,  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  i.  102. 
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compound  verb  occurs  in  Luke,  but  /cmrreiv  is  found  once 
in  Mark.  The  use  of  eypacfyev  illustrates  the  classical 
idiom  by  which  a  preposition  in  a  compound  is  omitted 
(without  weakening  the  sense)  when  the  verb  is  repeated, 
e.g.  2  Cor.  v.  3,  Rom.  xv.  4,  John  i.  2,  Rev.  x.  10.  The 
scribe  of  D  has  assimilated  the  verb  of  verse  8  to  that  of 
verse  6,  and  the  T.R.  vice  versa.  Perhaps  also  the 
repetition  of  Kara  in  D  is  due  to  dittography.  Von 
Soden  (/x)  reads  Kareypacfjev  (v.  6)  and  eypa<f>ev  in  verse 
8,  which  seems  to  be  correct. 

After  the  participle  D  adds  ra>  Sa/cruAo).  It  is  a 
scribal  addition  from  the  margin,  coming  in  from  verse  6. 
Von  Soden  omits  it  from  /x. 

John  viii.  9.  T.R.  ol  Se  aKovaavres  /cat  m to  rrjs 
avveiSrjaeoJs  eXeyxopievoi  i^rjpyovro  els  /ca# ’  els,  ap£a- 
peevoi  a,77o  tojv  rrpea^vrepojv  eojs  tojv  icrxarajv ,  /cat 
KareXei<f>9r)  piovos  6  Arjaovs  /cat  r)  yvvrj  iv  pueacp  earojaa. 

.K.  ot  oe  .  .  .  et;r)pxovTO.  eKaaros  oe  tojv  louoata>v 
e^pyero  D.  /cat  i£rj\9ov  els  /ca0’  els  F. 

D’s  reading  is  Johannine.  Ot  Se  aKovaavres  Von 
Soden  ascribes  to  /x2>3>5>7,  but  the  phrase  is  Lucan,  cp.  Acts 
iv.  24.  The  imperfect  e^pyovro  maintains  the  graphic 
character  of  the  narrative.  Von  Soden  (pi)  retains  it. 

The  phrase  /cat  vtto  rrjs  avveiS'qaeojs  eXeyyopievoi  is 
omitted  by  D  and  F.  Von  Soden 1  regards  it  as  referring 
the  effect  which  followed  to  aKovaavres  so  as  to  make 
the  action  of  the  woman’s  accusers  more  intelligible. 
It  should  be  omitted  as  a  scribal  gloss.  SwetS^crt?  is  a 
Pauline  word  not  found  in  the  third  gospel,  and  only  in 
two  speeches  of  Paul  in  Acts  (see  p.  18 1).  ’EA eyxew  does 
not  occur  in  Acts,  only  once  in  Luke,  and  three  times  in 
John. 

T.R.  eoos  tojv  eoxarcov.  ware  TravTes  ei;eX9eiv  D. 

Both  are  scribal  additions,  the  former  emphasising 
the  preceding  words,  the  latter  the  following  puovos. 
Von  Soden  observes  that  the  confirmation  of  the  result 
mentioned  in  KareXei^r]  piovos  by  ojare  rravres  e£eX9eiv  is 


1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  509. 
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a  characteristic  feature  of  the  text  represented  in  Codex 
Bezae  and  its  allies  (8  5  f) . 

For  eKaGTos  .  .  .  e^r/pyero  D  is  read  in  “  /x  ”  e^r/pyovro 
els  eKcujTos )  the  Bezan  scribe  being  credited  with  a 
correction  which  the  presence  of  the  following  dp^apbevot 
shows  to  be  the  reverse.1 

els  ko.6 ’  els  F  is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  but 
occurs  in  late  Greek,  e.g.  Mark  xiv.  19,  cp.  Rom.  xii.  5, 
2  Macc.  v.  34. 

Von  Soden  denominates  it  a  reading  of  p,2.  It  may 
be  a  scribal  addition. 

T.R.  /cat  KareXel(f)6r]  piovos  o  *\t]govs-  So  F.  D  omits 
6  'Irjcjovs-  Von  Soden  characterises  the  mention  of 
Jesus  by  name  as  a  stylistic  addition,  but,  commenting 
on  the  same  words  in  verse  11,  observes  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  reference  to  Jesus  by  6  8e,  the  later  feeling  of 
respect  commonly  prompted  the  addition  of  the  name 
’ Irjcrovs . 

Its  omission  is  quite  in  Luke's  manner  (see  note  on 
verse  11).  For  piovos  cp.  Luke  x.  40. 

T.R.  /cat  rj  yvvrj  ev  pceacp  ecrrdjoa.  ovcra  D. 

"Ictt^/xi  ev  pieuco  has  been  shown  to  be  Lucan  with  a 
particular  significance  appropriate  in  both  occurrences  of 
the  phrase  in  the  pericope.  (See  Excursus  II.  pp.  283  ff.) 

Intrinsic  Probability,  or  “  the  consideration  of  what 
an  author  is  likely  to  have  written,"  points  to  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  ev  pieocp  evrcooa  as  the  previous  discussion  has 
demonstrated.  That  Transcriptional  Probability,  or 
“  the  consideration  of  what  a  copyist  is  likely  to  have 
made  an  author  seem  to  have  written,"  supports  the 
same  words  remains  to  be  shown.  In  the  oldest  MSS. 
words  were  written  in  capitals,  without  accents,  breath¬ 
ing,  or  separation  of  words.  Assuming  the  first  reading 
to  be  correct,  it  would  be  written  thus  : 

ENMESQESmSA. 

The  stages  in  the  change  to  ev  pieocp  ovoa  are  easily 


1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  498. 
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traced.  Led  astray  by  the  ending  of  peacp,  T  is  omitted 
by  a  scribe  and  we  get 

ENMESQEEnZA. 

The  next  copyist,  seeing  eat 0  written  twice,  suspects 
dittography,  removes  these  letters  in  the  second  word, 
and  substitutes  ov,  making  the  words 

ENMESftOYSA. 

“  When  Intrinsic  Probability  and  Transcriptional 
Probability  combine  in  favour  of  any  variant,”  says 
Dr.  Murray,1  “  their  testimony  is  overwhelming.'’  We 
therefore  read  in  John  viii.  9,  iv  peacp  eorobaa. 

Von  Soden  suggests  that  ovcra  (p2)  may  be  a  reminis¬ 
cence  of  yvvr]  ovaa  Mark  v.  25,  and  reads  iarwaa  as  p. 

John  viii.  IO.  T.R.  avaKvipas  8e  6  Arjorovs  Kal  prjheva 
deaaapevos  tt\t)V  rfjs  yvvaiKos ,  elrrev  aiirf'  f)  yvvr],  ttov 
el(7LV  €K€LVOL  ol  KOLTTjyOpOL  GOV  /  Ol)8€LS  G€  KaT£KpLV€V  ; 

T.R.  avaKvipas.  So  D.  F  as  in  verse  7  avafiXei/jas. 

Von  Soden  (p,)  reads  avafiXeifsas.  Probably  D  has 
assimilated  verse  10  to  verse  7  and  F  vice  versa.  'AvaflXe- 
7 T€iv  is  found  seven  times  in  Luke  and  five  times  in  Acts 
as  against  Matt.  3,  Mark  7,  John  4. 

T.R.  Kal  prjSeva  .  .  .  yvvaiKos.  D  omits  the  clause. 
F  reads  elSev  avrrjv  Kal  ehrev. 

The  latter  reading  is  not  Lucan,  and  QeaaQai  is  rather 
Johannine  than  Lucan.  The  clauses  are  explanatory 
scribal  additions.  Neither  is  included  by  Von  Soden  in  p. 

T.R.  avrfj'  rj  yvvr].  D  rfj  ywatKi,  ttov. 

Von  Soden  (p)  follows  D.  He  regards  the  variants  as 
indications  of  the  turn  in  the  conversation.2  "  ttov  etaiv 
appears  to  be  spoken  into  the  air,  by  which  Jesus  seems 
as  though  astonished.  In  p 6  it  is  helped  out  by  the 
insertion  of  yvvai  at  the  beginning  of  Christ’s  words,  in 
p5  by  the  addition  of  avrfj  to  the  sentence  introducing 
these  words.  Most  witnesses  of  p1  have  taken  up  avrfj 


1  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ext.  vol.  p.  222  a. 

2  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  496. 
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and  yvvaL  from  /z5.  h  5  (Codex  Bezae)  writes  in  place 
of  both  rfj  yvvaiKi,  /z5  could  not  use  rfj  yvvaiKi  since  it  had 
inserted  /cat  paqheva  dea aapievos  ttXtjv  rrjs  yvvaiKos  after  o 
T rjaovs  ;  jit6  inserts  elhev  /cat  between  ’Irjaovs  and  elrrev, 
which  again  does  not  suit  rfj  yvvaiKi,  it  therefore  changes 
it  to  yvv at — a  reminiscence  of  Matt.  xv.  28,  Luke  xiii.  12 , 
xxii.  57,  John  ii.  4,  xix.  26,  xx.  13,  15.”  Later  Von 
Soden  suggests  1  that  "  ywat  may  be  due  to  a  recollection 
of  the  solemn  ytWt  in  the  address  to  Mary,  John  ii.  4, 
xix.  26,  cp.  xx.  13,  15.” 

In  view  of  the  textual  history  thus  summarised  and 
of  the  Johannine  parallels  to  ywat,  the  reading  of  D  is 
to  be  preferred. 

T.R.  CKelvoi  ol  Karrjyopoi  aov.  F  omits  e/cetvot.  D 
omits  the  whole  phrase.  Von  Soden  (/z)  agrees  with  D, 
attributing  eKelvoi  to  /z5’7  and  ol  Karr/yopol  aov  to  /z3,5,6,7. 
He  suggests2  that  ol  Karrjyopoi  aov  comes  from  Acts  xxiii. 
35.  Karrjyopos'  is  found  five  times  in  Acts,  once  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament: 
The  reading  of  F  may  be  original,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  words.  Perhaps  it 
was  due  to  the  perception  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
were  not  technically  “  accusers  ”  as  there  was  no  question 
of  the  woman’s  guilt. 

John  viii.  11.  T.R.  rj  he  elrrev'  ovSels,  Kvpie.  slrre 
Se  avrfj  6  5 lyaovs •  ovSe  iya)  ae  KaraKplvco •  rropevov  /cat 
parjKen  apiaprave. 

T.R.  rj  8e.  KaKelvrj  etrrev  avrcp  D. 

rj  8e  is  more  Lucan  than  KaKelvrj  and  is  read  by  Von 
Soden  (/z). 

.K.  e irre  oe  avrfj  o  Irjaovs.  o  oe  eirrev  L).  o  be 
T rjaovs  V.  /cat  o  ’Irjaovs  F. 

elrrev  he  is  characteristic  of  Luke.  f0  * Irjaovs  should 
be  omitted  (see  note  on  verse  9,  p.  308).  It  is  deleted  as 
superfluous  by  Luke  from  Mark  ii.  5  (cp.  Luke  v.  20)  and 
from  “Q”  (Matt.  xi.  4  =  Luke  vii.  22).  Its  addition  by 
a  scribe  is  more  intelligible  than  its  omission. 

1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  S.  511.  2  Ibid. 
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T.R.  rropevov.  vrraye  D. 

Von  Soden  reads  Tropevov .  The  word  is  characteristic 
of  Luke,  whilst  virayev  is  Matthean  and  Johannine.  The 
latter  never  occurs  in  Acts,  once  in  a  saying  of  Jesus. 
Luke  takes  it  over  from  Mark  ;  he  omits  it  once  (xviii.  22) 
and  alters  it  six  times. 

T.R.  pbrjKeTL.  D  adds  oltto  rod  vvv. 

Von  Soden  attributes  the  addition  of  D  to  pA»2*9*6’7.  << 
emphasises  the  decisive  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the 
woman,  and  indicates  by  its  connection  with  /x^/ceVt 
apedprave  that  the  adultery  she  has  committed,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  clemency  of  his  treatment  of  it,  is  a  sin/' 
He  compares  for  the  phrase  Luke  i.  48,  v.  10,  xii.  22, 
xxii.  18  ;  Acts  xviii.  6. 

It  is  a  characteristic  Lucan  phrase,  whilst  /x^/ceVt 
apeaprave  alone  is  found  in  John  v.  14.  Even  without 
the  words  it  is  clear  that  the  offence  is  deemed  sinful. 
The  reading  of  D  is  to  be  accepted. 

Resultant  Text  of  the  Per /cope  Adulterae 

Luke  xxi.  37.  r\v  he  ras  rjpeepas  ev  rep  lepep  StSaovctov, 
ras  hk  vvKras  e^epxdpeevos  7)vXi C,ero  els  to  opos  to 
KaXovpeevov  eXaiedv. 

John  viii.  2.  opOpov  fiadec os  TraXiv  rrrapeyevero  els  to 
lepoVy  /cat  rras  o  Xa os  rjp-^ero  irpos  avrov,  /cat  KaOlaas 
ehlhaGKev  avrovs. 

3.  ayowLV  he  01  ypapepearels  /cat  ot  Oaptorafot  errt 
dpeaprla  ywat/ca  KareeXr]pipevrjv ,  /cat  Gnqaavres  avrrjv 
ev  peeoep, 

4.  Xeyovoiv  avrep  eKTreipdt,ovres  avrov  ol  dp-^tepels  tva 
exajcnv  Karrjyopetv  avrov’  StSaovcaAe,  avrr]  rj  yvvrj 
KareiXrjTrrai  e/ravroefiedpep  jLtot^euo/xeV^. 

5.  Mevvarjs  he  ev  rep  vopeep  eKeXevaev  ras  roiavras 
Xeda^ew  gv  he  vvv  rl  Xeyeis  ; 

6.  6  he  T t]govs  KaraKvipas  rep  haiervXep  Kareypaefrev 
els  rrjv  yrjv. 

7.  els  he  errepievov  epcoredvres,  avaKVipas  ehre  rrpos 
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a vtovs.  f0  avafiaprrjTO s  w/ia/v  TTparros  en  avrrjV  ft aXerco 
XiOov. 

8.  /cat  TraXiv  KaraKVifras  eypa(j>ev  els  tt]V  yrjv. 

9.  ot  8e  aKOveravres  e^rjpyovro  els  eKacrros  ap^apievoi 
0,770  to>v  TTpevfivTepujVy  /cat  KareXetydr)  piovos  /cat  7]  yvvrj 
ev  pLecrco  ecrrcocra. 

10.  avafiXeifras  8e  6  T rjaovs  elrrev  rfj  ywat/ct*  7 rou  etcrtv 
ot  Karr/yopoi  oov  ;  ov8eis  ere  KareKpivev  ; 

11.  r)  8e  ehrev,  0v8els,  Kvpie.  ehre  8e,  0 v8e  eyco  ere 
KaraKplvoj'  iropevov,  an to  tov  vvv  pLrjKen  apLaprave. 
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